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REPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SYNOD,  1910. 


" The  Committee  receives  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
resolves  to  report  to  the  Synod  the  proposal  to  close  one  of  our  Mission 
Centres,  recommending  that  action  be  postponed  for  one  year,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  mind  of  the  Church  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  whole  matter 
may  be  ripe  for  decision  at  the  Synod  of  1911,  in  view  of  the  response  that 
may  then  be  found  to  have  been  made.” 

This  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  was  adopted 
unanimously  at  its  March  meeting.  The  Executive  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Synod  be  asked  to  sanction  withdrawal  from  one 
of  the  present  Mission  Centres,  a proposal  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood made  with  sore  reluctance.  But  the  financial  situation — the 
outstanding  fact,  a diminution  of  the  Mission  income  of  1909  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  F3,000 — seemed 
to  render  abandonment  of  some  part  of  the  Mission  an  imperative 
necessity,  grievous  and  disastrous,  but  less  so  than  continued  and 
increasing  reductions  in  the  amounts  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
missionaries  for  preachers’  salaries,  schools,  colleges,  and  station 
expenses.  Better,  so  it  was  felt,  transfer  part  of  the  work  to  some 
other  Mission,  if  that  be  found  possible,  than  starve  the  whole 
Mission.  After  a long  and  anxious  discussion  the  Committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  should  be  consulted  before  with- 
drawal be  determined  on.  The  question  on  which  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  Church  is  sought  is  this  : Is  a large  permanent 
increase  of  the  Mission  income  attainable?  If  that  should  appear 
to  be  impossible,  the  Synod  of  1911  will  certainly  be  asked  to 
authorise  the  step  which  the  Committee  was  thankful  to  think 
might  be  postponed  for  a year. 

That  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  situation  is  not  exaggerated  will 
be  only  too  evident  from  a survey  of  the  past  year’s  Mission  income. 
In  the  closing  weeks  of  1908  there  was  a splendid  rally  of  missionary 
generosity,  evoked  by  the  knowledge  that  a call  had  been  issued  for  a 
large  retrenchment  on  the  Mission  Field,  and  this  at  a time  when  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  Far  East  invited  and  demanded  advance.  And  in 
the  end  enough  was  provided  to  meet  the  year’s  necessities,  though  not 
permitting  of  any  forward  movement.  But  that  happy  deliverance  was 
not  continued  in  1909.  Congregational  contributions  diminished  by 
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£1,411,  the  self-denial  and  thanksgiving  offerings  of  the  Week  of  Prayer 
by  £883,  individual  donations  to  the  general  funds  by  more  than  £1,100. 
The  diminution  was  spread  over  the  whole  Church ; two  Presbyteries  only 
(Carlisle  and  Yorkshire)  maintaining  the  level  of  congregational  contribu- 
tions reached  in  1908,  and  two  Presbyteries  only  (Bristol  and  Durham) 
giving  as  much  as  in  that  year  by  way  of  self-denial  and  thanksgiving 
offerings.  It  is  now  for  the  Church  to  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  the  limits 
of  its  ability  and  willingness  to  maintain  the  great  Mission  entrusted  to 
it  and  wonderfully  blessed  have  been  reached,  and  that  some  of  the 
burden  must  be  laid  down. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  story  of  a depleted  missionary 
exchequer  were  two  extraordinarily  generous  offers  submitted  to  the 
Committee  at  this  same  meeting,  made  by  friends  who  wish  that 
their  names  should  not  be  mentioned. 

The  only  large  part  of  our  field  in  South-East  China  which  is  not 
yet  in  any  real  sense  occupied  is  the  northern  half  of  the  North  Hakka 
district,  with  a natural  centre  in  the  considerable  town  of  Shonghong. 
Proposals  for  establishing  the  chief  North  Hakka  centre  in  this  town 
have  been  made  by  the  Hakka  missionaries,  but  as  they  involved  at  least 
two  additional  missionaries  they  had  reluctantly  to  be  set  aside.  This 
extension  seems  now  to  be  possible. 

One  of  our  missionaries  offers,  for  at  least  ten  years,  the  interest 
of  a sum  of  money  which  w7ill  yield  a good  deal  more  than  the 
salary  of  a ministerial  missionary.  Another  friend  offers,  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years  (probably  during  his  own  lifetime),  £150 
yearly  towards  the  salary  of  a medical  missionary  ; both  missionaries 
to  be  appointed  to  this  northern  district  of  the  North  Hakka  field. 

As  the  Westminster  students  would  probably  consent  to  make  the 
support  of  this  new  centre  their  plea  for  some  years,  as,  moreover,  there 
is  £700  in  hand  earmarked  for  North  Hakka  Mission  buildings,  to  which 
would  almost  certainly  be  added  £500  from  the  Arthington  Trust,  already 
promised  for  new  work,  the  new  centre  would  involve  little  or  no  charge 
on  the  Mission  Fund  for  a good  many  years. 

The  Committee  was  profoundly  touched  by  the  two  proffered 
gifts,  but,  in  all  the  circumstances,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take 
on  itself  the  responsibility  of  opening  this  new7  centre,  and  the 
proposal  is  referred  to  the  Synod  for  its  decision  ; the  question  to 
be  decided  including  also  the  appointment  of  a young  doctor  of 
distinguished  abilities  and  high  character,  who  has  offered  himself 
to  the  Committee,  but  who,  if  not  now  appointed,  will  be  sent  to 
the  Mission  field  by  another  Church. 

Growth  of  the  Mission.  Church. — There  were  688  adult  baptisms 
at  our  Mission  Stations  last  year,  besides  98  young  people  baptized 
in  infancy  and  now  admitted  to  Communion.  Deducting  losses 
by  death  (286)  and  other  causes,  the  net  increase  of  membership 
was  436;  the  total  communicant  membership  being  10,535. 1 

1 The  returns  from  our  Chinese  centres  only  bring  the  figures  down  to  the  end 
of  1908. 
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From  every  Mission  Centre  comes  the  lament  that  Evangelistic  efforts 
cannot  have  the  place  in  their  work  the  missionaries  desire,  because 
of  the  imperative  and  increasing  demands  of  colleges,  schools,  the  care 
of  the  churches,  and  administrative  necessities.  With  the  widening  of 
educational  ideals,  in  China  and  Formosa  especially,  schools  and  colleges 
must  aim  at  greater  thoroughness  and  enlarged  curriculums,  involving  more 
and  more  exacting  calls  on  strength  and  time,  and,  as  Congregations  are 
multiplied,  their  nurture  in  knowledge  and  character  should  also  be  a 
more  and  more  anxious  concern  of  the  Missionaries.  Even  the  ordained 
pastors  need  and  would  welcome  the  encouragement  and  guidance  which 
would  come  to  them  by  frequent  visits  from  the  Missionary.  All  this 
service  is  much  hindered  by  the  undermanned  condition  of  the  Mission  at 
every  point ; and  therefore  the  Churches  suffer  in  numbers  and  spiritual  life. 

It  were,  indeed,  easy  to  swell  the  membership  by  a relaxation  of 
the  rules  of  probation  and  inquiry.  The  Chinese  Church  has  acquired 
a standing  and  influence  which,  in  that  case,  would  speedily  attract 
crowds  to  itself,  coming  in  hope  of  material  advantage  or  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  life.  Any  such  wider  opening  of 
the  door  would  be  disastrous,  and  is  sedulously  refused  by  our 
brethren.  But  they  do  long  for  the  possibility  of  giving  themselves 
more  to  the  education  of  the  Christian  people  in  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian morals,  and  leading  the  pastors  and  preachers  in  direct  Evan- 
gelistic labours. 

The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


— 

Communicants 

Native  Preachers 

Native  Pastorates 

Congregations 

December  1855 

25 





6 

„ 1880  . 

2,342 

71 

3 

79 

„ 1890  . 

3,746 

108 

8 

134 

„ 1900  . 

7,157 

161 

30 

220 

1905 

9,461 

202 

41 

295 

„ 1907  . 

10,151 

195 

47 

321 

„ 1908  . 

10,535 

210 

49 

322 

The  Contributions  of  the  Daughter  Church. — The  Swatow  Chris- 
tian givings  not  having  been  reported,  no  complete  comparison 
with  the  figures  for  1908  is  possible.  The  Amoy  Churches  have 
raised  $600  more,  the  Hakka  Churches  $1,400  more,  the  Singapore 
Churches  $1,200  more,  the  Churches  in  Formosa  6,400  yen  less 
than  in  the  previous  year ; the  Formosan  decrease  almost  entirely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Nielson,  the 
two  Missionaries  in  full  work  in  Tainan,  were  tied  to  the  city  by 
the  college,  the  schools,  and  the  printing  press.  The  increases  of 
the  churches  of  the  other  districts  are  gratifying  proofs  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Christian  faith. 

The  Mission  Workers : Losses  and  Recruits. — Of  home  workers 
the  Committee  laments  the  passing  away  during  the  year  of  two  of 
its  most  valued  members,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  and  Mr.  Charles  Mac- 
donald, both  long  and  generously  interested  in  all  the  work  of  the 
Church,  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  the  Mission  staff  we  mourn  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  after  seventeen  years  of  bright,  fruitful,  de- 
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voted  Missionary  service.  The  resignations  of  two  of  the  Missionaries 
have  to  be  recorded  : Dr.  Muir  Sandeman,  of  Swabue,  who  did 
admirable  work  during  his  fifteen  years  on  the  field,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Davies,  of  Formosa,  driven  home  by  medical  orders  just  when 
he  could  begin  to  preach  in  Chinese — already  (Dr.  Landsborougli 
testifies)  preaching  with  much  acceptance  and  promise.  The 
recruits  of  the  year  are  Dr.  Robert  Chalmers,  to  succeed  Dr.  Sande- 
man ; Mr.  T.  W.  Douglas  James,  B.A.,  appointed  to  the  Swatow 
district,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Garden  Blaikie ; and  (of 
W.M.A.  Missionaries)  Miss  Maud  Paton  (for  Swatow),  Miss  Dora 
Noltenius  (for  Amoy),  Miss  Marjorie  Learner  (for  Formosa),  and 
Dr.  Marguerite  Ross  (for  the  Swatow  W.M.A.  Hospital). 

The  Committee  gladly  assented  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff  (reported  to  last  Synod),  and  his  transference  to 
Chianghoa  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Campbell  Moody.  An  appointment 
to  the  Swatow  Anglo-Chinese  College  of  a Science  Master  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  made  before  the  Synod  meets.  Other  vacancies  are  still  calling  for 
men — a headmaster  for  the  Tainan  High  School,  and  a successor  to  Mr. 
Hope  Moncrieff  in  Yungchun.  Even  if  these  appointments  were  made, 
the  Mission  Band  would  need  large  reinforcements,  as  Professor  Macalis- 
ter  told  the  Church  two  years  ago,  simply  in  order  to  occupy  efficiently 
the  districts  in  our  care.  But,  meantime,  the  hand  of  the  Committee  is 
stayed,  and  these  vacant  posts  have  to  remain  unfilled. 

The  Medical  Work. — The  medical  arm  of  the  Mission,  great  and 
beneficent  in  its  ministrations  to  sick  bodies,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  of  evangelistic  agencies.  Year  by  year,  directly  and 
indirectly,  it  adds  many  to  the  Church — sometimes  patients,  some- 
times those  won  by  patients. 

The  twelve  hospitals  open  last  year  (including  the  two  W.M.A.  Hos- 
pitals) had  10,993  in-patients  and  34,763  out-patients;  2,672  sick  folk 
were  seen  in  their  own  homes,  and  4,011  on  itinerations;  a great  multi- 
tude (51,172)  of  sick  folk,  to  all  of  whom  at  dispensary  services,  or  in  the 
hospital  wards,  the  claims  of  the  Great  Physician  were  presented,  just 
when,  by  the  kindness  and  skill  of  the  Mission  doctor,  a most  favourable 
opportunity  had  been  created  for  the  entrance  of  the  message.  Opera- 
tions numbered  6,977,  more  than  1,000  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic.  The  requirement  of  small  fees  in  certain 
cases,  never  pressed  against  helpless  poverty,  along  with  donations  from 
foreigners  and  natives,  has  had  the  good  result  that  several  of  the  hospitals 
(Yungchun,  Chinchew  General  Hospital,  Tainan)  are  now  self-supporting, 
to  which  there  are  to  be  added  this  year  Changpu  and  probably  Naogaon, 
while  the  two  Tainan  and  Naogaon  nurses  are  no  charge  on  the  Mission. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Mission  Funds  of  this  great  work  was  only 
T976,  of  which  T200  belongs  to  the  Chinchew  and  Swatow  W.M.A. 
Hospitals.1 

Even  the  Hospitals  have  their  slanderers  ! Both  in  China  and 

1 This  annual  cost,  less  than  £1  per  annum,  may  be  compared  with  the  cost 
of  a bed  in  a London  hospital,  varying  from  £76  to  £81. 
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in  India  outrageous  accusations  of  inhuman  treatment  of  patients 
are  still  repeated  and  believed. 

A boy  in  the  Naogaon  Hospital  told  Dr.  Morison  that  a man  in  his 
village  had  strongly  advised  him  not  to  come  to  the  Sahib’s  hospital.  If 
he  was  likely  to  get  better,  he  said  to  the  boy,  it  was  all  right,  but  if  the 
Sahib  could  not  cure  him,  then  he  would  give  him  some  medicine  to  kill 
him.  ‘ You  never  see  a patient  leaving  their  hospital  uncured.  Even 
one  uncured  patient  would  greatly  hurt  the  Sahib’s  hospital.  But  when 
he  sees  that  they  are  not  improving,  he  quietly  poisons  them ! ’ Dr. 
Morison  has  since  been  told  this  is  quite  a common  belief  amongst  the 
villagers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  faith  of  the  sick  in  Western  power  to 
heal  is  often  pathetic. 

‘'Some  months  ago,’  Dr.  Morison  says,  ‘ a patient  appeared  very  ill, 
his  feet  badly  swollen.  I prescribed  for  him,  and  wanted  to  send  him 
away,  believing  that  he  could  only  live  a few  days.  But  he  refused  to 
go.  He  had  come  to  stay,  and  stay  he  would.  At  length  I told  him 
why  I did  not  wish  to  take  him  in.  “ Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  said, 
“ I shall  not  die  here,  I shall  get  well,  for  as  I passed  your  dispensary, 
I heard  a wall-lizard  cry  ” (a  lucky  sign  the  natives  believe).  I took 
him  in,  and  in  about  a month  he  left  us  fairly  well.  One  of  our  recent 
in-patients  was  a lad  suffering  from  fever  and  enlarged  spleen.  While  he 
was  in  hospital  we  had  quite  a run  of  operations,  some  of  them  serious. 
When  the  lad  saw  how  slow  was  his  improvement,  compared  with  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  operation  cases,  he  said  to  me,  “ I have  been  watch- 
ing your  operations,  and  I am  not  a bit  afraid  now.  I wish  you  to  take 
out  my  spleen,  so  that  I may  get  better  quickly.”  Generally,  patients 
require  a good  deal  of  persuasion  to  undergo  an  operation.  Needless  to 
say,  that  operation  was  not  performed.1 

The  formation  of  a Medical  Auxiliary  to  the  Committee  is  in 
contemplation,  after  the  example  of  other  Missions,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  to  whom  the  evangelistic  Mis- 
sion makes  little  appeal,  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  practically 
the  claims  on  kindly  hearts  of  the  Medical  Mission. 

The  Medical  Auxiliaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  raise  all  that  is  required  for  their  large  medical 
work  (doctors’  salaries  and  expenses  of  hospitals)  without  in  any  way 
diminishing  the  general  Mission  income.  Encouraged  by  this  result,  the 
Wesleyan  and  the  London  Missionary  Societies  have  recently  established 
Medical  Auxiliaries.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  same  action 
might  wisely  be  taken  by  ourselves. 

The  Situation  in  China. — The  reform  movement,  with  all  its  great 
possibilities,  makes  continued  advance.  The  want  of  trained 
teachers  impedes  educational  progress,  yet  schools  are  multiplying 
all  over  the  land,  with  ambitious  Western  programmes;  some  of 
them  really  efficient,  even  if  in  others  the  education  is  of  the 
character  of  a school  which  announces  that  ‘ Western  music  is 

1 Plague  has  been  less  rife  in  our  Chinese  districts  than  is  often  the  case. 
Dr.  Morison  had  to  deal  with  a good  many  cases  of  virulent  cholera. 
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taught  in  two  weeks.’  Chinese  women  are  coming  to  their  own, 
and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Here  is  the  manner  of  a Conference  of  Preachers’  wives : ‘ The  women 
with  their  feet  unbound,  their  faces  washed  from  the  paint  and  powder 
they  used  to  wear,  shining  with  a selflessness  and  content  they  never  knew 
in  the  old  days.  These  are  the  subjects  they  discuss:  Need  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  one’s  person,  of  prayer  with  and  for  one’s  husband, 
of  taking  meekly  his  reproof,  of  not  allowing  gossip,  of  controlling  one’s 
temper,  of  teaching  one’s  children  truth,  honesty  and  courage.’ 

The  drilling  and  equipping  on  modern  lines  of  a numerous  army,  the 
construction  of  great  railways,  the  opening  of  mines,  the  building  of 
factories  are  amongst  many  striking  outward  signs  of  a peaceful  revolu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  dismissal  of  Tuan  Pang,  the  en- 
lightened Viceroy  of  the  Metropolitan  Province  of  Chihli,  apparently 
proves  the  strength  of  the  forces  still  opposed  to  Western  learning  and 
industries  and  institutions.  His  expulsion  from  office  is  moi’e  ominous 
than  that  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  a year  ago.  Yuan’s  fall  may  have  been  the 
Regent’s  revenge  for  the  desertion  of  the  late  Emperor  (the  Regent’s 
brother)  when  the  Empress-Dowager,  twelve  years  ago,  virtually  dethroned 
her  step-son  and  violently  arrested  the  movement  for  reform.  Tuan’s 
disgrace,  on  the  petty  pretext  of  a breach  of  etiquette,  looks  like  a real 
triumph  of  reaction.  Yet  to  set  against  this  there  is  the  credible  report 
that  the  Regent  means  to  entrust  high  place  to  two  of  the  reformers  of 
1898,  who  then  only  escaped  execution  by  flight. 

What  is  said  of  another  eminent  Chinaman,  the  late  Chang 
Chih-tung,  is  probably  true  of  the  policy  of  the  empire  in  this 
difficult  time  of  transition  from  the  stagnation  of  ages  to  its  leap 
into  the  arms  of  the  West — by  turns  ‘ progressive  and  reactionary, 
far-sighted  and  short-sighted,  in  many  things  astute  and  keen,  in 
others  superstitious  and  childish.’  The  Government  refuses  to 
recognise  the  pupils  of  Mission  Schools  as  qualified  to  sit  at  its 
Civil  Service  examinations,  refuses  also  to  cancel  the  requirement 
of  Confucian  rites  in  its  own  schools. 

Yet  Christians  are  not  expelled  from  official  positions,  and  the  authori- 
ties (at  any  rate,  in  some  places)  permit  the  students  and  teachers  to  be 
absent  when  obeisance  to  the  Confucian  tablet  is  to  be  made.  Govern- 
ment schools  in  Amoy  are  said  to  have  been  financed  by  the  profits  of  a 
Government  lottery  in  the  Province  of  Hupeh.  Now  the  Hupeh  mandarins 
are  ‘ putting  on  the  lid  ’• — stopping  the  lottery.  It  is  a bewildering  story 
of  advance  and  retreat,  of  reform  and  reaction. 

But  amidst  it  all,  amidst  also  the  new  troubles  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  relations  of  students  in  Mission  Schools  and  Colleges 
with  the  foreign  missionary,  the  Christian  propaganda  is  unhin- 
dered, and  the  Christian  schools  attract  pupils  from  non-Christian 
homes,  even  in  competition  with  free  Government  schools,  because 
parents  recognise  the  value  of  the  Christian  atmosphere  while  they 
wish  their  sons  to  escape  the  contagion  of  the  Christian  faith.  And 
if  there  are  disappointments  and  sorrows  to  the  Christian  worker, 
there  are  glad  revivals  in  many  parts ; there  are  crowded  churches 
in  Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  not  so  many  years  ago  a province 
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resolute  in  its  refusal  to  harbour  a Christian  evangelist.  The 
opportunity  for  the  Christian  Evangel  continues  unabridged,  won- 
derful. When,  if  not  fully  used,  it  may  cease,  no  one  would  dare 
to  say. 

The  Anti-Opium  Movement. — In  any  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
China,  the  progress  of  the  anti-opium  crusade  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. There  is  continual  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  even  though  the  cessation  of  opium-growing 
and  consumption  means  a large,  immediate  loss  of  revenue.  Wher- 
ever the  Imperial  Edicts  have  been  enforced,  public  opinion  is  abso- 
lutely and  enthusiastically  with  the  authorities.  And  there  has 
been  during  the  past  year,  spite  of  the  slackness  of  some  of  the 
viceroys,  a real  and  considerable  diminution  of  the  area  under  the 
opium-poppy,  and  a real  and  considerable  diminution  also  in  the 
amount  of  opium  consumed. 

‘It  is  doubtful,’  Sir  Alexander  Hoste,  commercial  attache  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Peking,  said  a year  ago,  ‘ whether  any  question  has 
ever  stirred  the  Chinese  Empire  so  profoundly  as  that  of  opium  suppres- 
sion; and  public  opinion,  backed  by  a young  but  growing  patriotism,  is 
gradually  but  surely  branding  opium-smoking  as  an  evil  that  must  be 
eradicated.  In  Shanghai  young  men  shun  the  opium  houses,  which  have 
in  the  past  been  their  fashionable  after-dinner  resort.’  The  great 
Provinces  of  Shansi  and  Yunnan  have  both  been  largely  devoted  to  opium- 
growing. In  both  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  been  forbidden.  ‘ It 
may  safely  be  said,’  says  Mr.  Max  Muller,  successor  to  Sir  Alexander 
Hoste,  reporting  on  a recent  tour  in  Shansi,  ‘ that  not  a stalk  of  poppy 
was  to  be  seen  this  spring  over  large  areas  which  in  former  years  were 
covered  with  the  plant ; the  price  of  tire  drug  has  gone  up  enormously,  and 
were  Shansi  a self-contained  State,  instead  of  being  a unit  in  a large 
Empire,  opium-smoking  would  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past.’ 

Of  Yunnan,  the  British  Consul  in  Tengyueh  says : ‘ In  the  districts 
which  are  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Chinese  authorities  not  a field  of 
poppy  was  to  be  found.  This  result  had  not  been  attained  without  resort 
to  drastic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  Eiots  had 
been  suppressed  by  military  force,  and  in  one  instance  the  decapitation 
of  fourteen  persons  had  been  necessary  to  convince  the  farmers  that  the 
authorities  were  in  earnest.  ’ 

‘A  year  ago,’  writes  the  North  China  Herald’s  correspondent  at 
Hsuting-fu  in  the  Province  of  Szechuan,  ‘ opium  filled  the  fields.  The 
new  Decree  prohibiting  opium  cultivation  is  now  being  carried  out.  In 
travelling  along  the  road  from  Hsuting  to  Kai-hsien  and  on  to  Wan-hsien, 
no  opium  is  seen  at  all.  The  testimony  of  travellers  from  Chengtu  across 
the  Province  is  the  same.  No  opium  can  be  seen  anywhere.  Wheat, 
beans,  potatoes,  peas,  mustard,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables 
have  taken  its  place.’ 

Mr.  Max  Muller  is  ‘ strongly  of  opinion  that  prohibition  of  cultivation 
will  now  be  enforced,  of  course,  with  varying  results,  in  practically  all  the 
Provinces.’  Opium-dens  are  closed  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
the  new  generation  is  not  acquiring  the  vice. 

It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  British  Government  will 
in  no  niggardly  fashion  assist  China  in  her  efforts  to  end  finally— 


in  much  less  than  the  ten  years  originally  proposed — the  opium 
slavery  of  her  people,  hy  a rapid  diminution  of  the  Indian  exporta- 
tion of  opium,  and  by  ceasing  to  insist  on  treaties  which  limit  the 
right  of  China  to  forbid  the  sale  of  opium  wherever  that  can  be 
really  enforced. 

Towards  Constitutional  Government. — In  China  ‘ ten  parts  good  ’ 
cannot  be  excelled.  ‘ Ten  parts  disliking  to  read  books  ’ is  the 
language  of  a lad  leaving  one  of  our  own  Mission  Schools  to  go  into 
business,  in  total  aversion  to  educational  drill.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  to  choose  ten  years  as  the  period  of  promise  in  two  great 
Chinese  movements.  In  ten  years  (so  ran  the  Imperial  decree)  the 
growth  and  consumption  of  opium  must  cease;  and  in  ten  years, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  proclaimed,  China  is  to  have  its  Parliament 
and  its  democratic  Constitution.  Two  of  the  ten  years  have  elapsed, 
and  wonderful  progress  can  be  reported,  as  of  the  anti-opium  move- 
ment, so  of  advance  towards  parliamentary  government. 

Self-government  is  a familiar  idea  in  China ; local  affairs  are  in  every 
village  administered  by  a council  of  village  Elders.  And  the  distance 
between  an  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  village  Council  is  being  bridged 
over.  On  October  14,  1909,  in  each  of  the  eighteen  Provinces  of  China 
proper  and  the  three  Provinces  of  Manchuria  a Provincial  Council 
assembled,  elected  on  a popular  franchise,  varying  in  numbers  from  30 
in  Kirin  to  140  in  Chihli.  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Peking  correspondent  of 
the  Times , reports  most  favourably  of  the  members  of  these  assemblies 
and  their  proceedings.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  elections  by  peripatetic  lecturers,  who  explained  the  franchise, 
the  objects  and  powers  of  the  Councils,  and  the  kVnd  of  men  who  should 
be  chosen. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  of  the  Fukliien  Province  (in  which  our 
Amoy  Mission  is  situated)  has  75  members,  73  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  opening  ceremony.  It  has  been  understood  that 
Christians  were  excluded  from  the  electoral  rolls.  They  are  at 
any  rate  not  excluded  from  a seat  in  the  provincial  Parliaments. 
The  Fukhien  Assembly  includes  three  Christians ; one  of  them  (an 
elder  in  the  x\merican  Reformed  Church  in  Changchew)  is  the 
second  Vice-President  of  the  Assembly. 

The  House  met  in  Foochow,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  in  an  old 
examination  hall,  adorned  only  by  the  motto  ‘ China  for  ever ! ’ The  oldest 
member  is  about  sixty,  the  youngest  about  twenty-five.  The  Council  sat 
for  forty  days  and  discussed  practical  questions  concerning  local  govern- 
ment, systems  of  taxation,  and  the  like,  with  a clear  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  ventilating  grievances  and  destroying  abuses.  The 
new  atmosphere  is  part  of  the  marvellous  Christian  opportunity. 

A Christian  University  in  China. — Financial  difficulties,  as  well  as 
the  impossibility  of  creating  at  once  a sufficient  supply  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  cannot  but  delay  the  realisation  of  the  great  Chinese 
educational  programme — a primary  school  in  every  village,  a high 
school  in  every  considerable  town,  a university  in  every  province. 
Even  if  this  outline  could  be  filled  in  immediately,  the  Government 
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universities  (like  the  Hong  Kong  University  about  to  be  established 
by  the  help  of  generous  donations  from  both  foreigners  and  Chinese) 
will  be  frankly  secular. 

Already  the  Chinese  are  themselves  recognising  the  perils  of  a secular 
education — the  ancient  Oonfucian  classics  set  aside,  with  all  their  high 
ethical  precepts,  and  the  new  curriculums  destitute  of  religious  or  ethical 
teaching.  ‘ We  send  boys  into  these  schools ; they  come  out  devils.  ’ So 
Chinese  parents  begin  to  say  of  the  Government  schools  modelled  on 
Western  lines.  It  is  the  call  for  the  Christian  school.  And  it  is  proposed 
to  add  to  the  Christian  schools  and  Anglo-Chinese  colleges  a Christian 
university ; in  the  university  all  branches  of  a liberal  education,  ‘ provided 
for  by  qualified  professors,’  Christian  men,  and  attached  to  the  university 
denominational  hostels  in  which  the  Christian  faith  would  be  freely  taught 
In  our  Y»Testern  civilisation  the  Christian  faith  is  everywhere  presupposed. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  said  at  a Mansion  House  meeting  in  support  of  this 
scheme : ‘ Nothing,  I suppose,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  there  had 
never  been  Christianity  there  never  would  have  been  such  a thing  as  a 
magazine  rifle  or  a lyddite  shell.  China  will  get  the  magazine  rifle  and 
the  lyddite  shell,  but  will  she  get  all  the  conditioning  and  limiting  forces 
over  the  use  of  those  instruments  which  a Christian  atmosphere  implies? 
The  Chinese  are  going  to  accept  a spirit  from  the  West.  Is  it  to  be  angel 
or  demon?  ’ The  answer  seems  to  depend  on  the  Christian  Mission. 

The  relation  of  the  proposed  university  to  the  Christian  Mission 
is  thus  set  forth  by  the  promoters,  who  belong  to  all  denominations. 
It  ‘ will  take  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Missionary  bodies  the  burden 
of  purely  secular  education,  while  not  giving  it  a materialistic  tone. 
Thereby  it  will  be  setting  free  men  and  material  in  the  colleges  for 
the  more  directly  religious  work  without  removing  their  pupils  from 
their  control.’  It  is  hoped  that  the  project  of  a university  whose 
educational  equipment  would  be  full  and  efficient,  and  which  would 
not  itself  be  engaged  in  the  Christian  propaganda,  may  ' appeal  to 
those  who  are  not  supporters  of  the  ordinary  activities  of  Christian 
denominations,  as  well  as  to  the  many  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians but  are  not  Missionary -hearted.’  The  university  wTould 
probably  be  situated  in  or  near  the  great  central  city  of  Hankow.1 

The  World  Missionary  Conference. — The  Edinburgh  Conference  of 
this  year  (June  14  to  23)  promises  to  be  a memorable  occasion. 
Even  apart  from  its  actual  proceedings,  the  Reports  to  be  presented 
to  it  by  its  eight  Commissions  (of  one  of  which  Dr.  Campbell  Gib- 
son, of  Swatow,  is  Chairman),  which  during  many  months  have 
been  collecting  information  along  all  lines  of  the  Mission  enterprise 
and  formulating  carefully  thought  out  proposals  for  its  future  con- 
duct, cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  value.  These  Reports  and  an 
account  of  the  Conference  itself  are  to  occupy  nine  volumes.  The 
Committee  intends  to  send  a set  of  each  to  our  Mission  centres.  The 

1 The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  raised  a large  fund  for  the  supply  of  Christian 
literature  to  China;  and  the  China  Emergency  Committee  is  asking  for  .£100,000  with 
which  to  establish  Union  Medical  Colleges  for  Chinese  students,  to  provide  Normal 
Training  and  Theological  Colleges  for  the  education  of  Chinese  Christian  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  to  translate  and  publish  the  best  Western  literature  for  the  colleges 
and  the  educated  Chinese. 
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Synod  will  doubtless  invite  the  Church-  to  earnest  prayer  that  this 
great  assembly  of  Mission  workers  may  both  stimulate  the  men  and 
women  at  the  front  in  the  coming  years  of  service,  and  give  the 
Mission  cause  a new  place  in  the  belief  and  sympathy  of  Christians 
in  the  homelands. 

Westminster  Men. — Our  students  in  Westminster  College  have 
been  assisting  the  Committee  with  admirable  enthusiasm,  both  by 
their  usual  annual  plea  in  Congregations  and  by  a fine  Missionary 
campaign.  The  scheme  for  which  they  sought  the  interest  and 
help  of  Congregations  during  1909  was  the  provision  of  funds  for 
a new  Theological  College  in  Swatow.  For  this  they  raised  the 
sum  of  ,£'266.  This  year  they  are  pleading  for  the  support  of  the 
students  in  the  Tainan  Theological  College,  an  object  which  is 
securing  generous  collections. 

The  Missionary  campaign  w7as  conducted  last  October  in  New7- 
castle.  Ten  or  eleven  of  the  students  spent  ten  days  in  the  New- 
castle district,  and  in  that  time  held  thirty-tw7o  well-attended 
meetings  and  reached  almost  every  Newcastle  Congregation.  Their 
addresses  wTere  able  and  stirring,  and  so  much  w7as  the  effort  appre- 
ciated that  it  is  proposed  to  make  such  a campaign  an  annual  event ; 
this  year  probably  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

Mission  Study  Circles.  — Much  promise  attends  this  movement  : 
small  groups  of  young  men  and  women  studying  together  some  Mis- 
sionary book,  such  as — to  name  the  text-books  issued  by  the  Young 
People’s  Missionary  Movement  in  the  last  three  years — ‘ The  Uplift 
of  China,’  ‘ The  Desire  of  India,’  and  ‘ The  Reproach  of  Islam.’ 
Study  circles  are,  in  a rather  dilatory  fashion,  taking  root  amongst 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  Newcastle,  wPo  has  been  fostering  the  movement  in 
our  Church,  reports  that  there  are  at  least  forty  Study  Circles  of  which 
he  has  knowledge ; besides  that  in  Liverpool  he  understands  there  is  such 
a Circle  in  connection  with  most  of  our  Congregations.  In  our  London 
Congregations  only  sixteen  of  these  Circles  are  known  to  exist.  The 
Sister  Churches  in  England  and  Scotland  are  in  this  matter  much  more 
forward.  As  many  of  these  Study  Circles  are  entering  on  definite  Bible- 
study  and  taking  up  social  problems  also,  as  well  as  studying  Foreign 
Missions,  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  has  accepted  a suggestion  from 
the  Instruction  of  Youth  Committee  that  the  Synod  should  now  put  the 
encouragement  and  guidance  of  all  such  Circles  into  its  hands. 

The  Synod’s  Foreign  Mission  Deputies. — In  the  Synodical  year  now7 
closing  the  Congregations  in  five  Presbyteries — Berwick,  Birming- 
ham, Carlisle,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle — were  visited;  the  wTork 
carried  through  by  a large  company  of  deputies  with  gratifying 
appreciation  and  (it  is  believed)  real  results  of  value.  To  the  Depu- 
ties, and  especially  their  Convener,  the  Rev.  J.  Howie  Boyd,  of 
Carlisle,  the  Synod’s  warmest  thanks  are  due.  The  visitation  of 
the  two  London  Presbyteries  will  complete  this  wTork,  and  the 
Synod  is  asked  to  set  apart  for  this  purpose  a fresh  company  of 
deputies. 


OUR  SENIOR  MISSIONARY 
-Rev.  Wm.  Campbell,  F.R.G.S.,  Formosa 
(Photo  by  Elliott  & Fry) 


OUR  SENIOR  LADY  MISSIONARY 

Miss  Maclagan,  Changpu 
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The  Progress  of  “ Missionary  Associations.” — Six  or  seven  years  ago 
an  inquiry  was  addressed  to  Presbyteries  as  to  the  number  of  their 
Congregations  in  wThicli  there  bad  been  established  ‘ Foreign  Mis- 
sion Associations,’  by  which  is  meant  that  periodically  (by  house- 
to-house  visitation  or  by  means  of  envelopes  given  out  to  seat- 
holders  and  regularly  returned)  the  Missionary  contributions  of  the 
people  are  gathered — the  periods  varying,  but  not  seldomer  than 
once  each  three  months.  Seven  Presbyteries  then  gave  a careful 
answer  : Bristol,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Newcastle,  Manchester, 
Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire.  In  Bristol  and  Newcastle  nearly 
half  of  the  Congregations  reported  ‘ Associations.’  In  the  other 
Presbyteries  the  proportions  varied  from  one  out  of  sixteen  to  one  out 
of  three. 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  know  how  the  whole 
Church  stands  now  in  the  matter  of  systematic  Missionary  contributions, 
and,  in  regard  to  these  seven  Presbyteries,  whether  the  recent  visits  of 
Synod  Deputies,  who  were  all  asked  to  press  this  point,  have  increased 
the  number  of  Congregations  which  do  not  rely  on  the  annual  collection 
as  their  sole  channel  of  help  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund.  Of  only  one 
Presbytery — ATorkshire — is  it  known  that  such  an  increase  has  occurred, 
from  one  Congregation  in  1903  to  three  or  four  in  1910. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  there  are 
now  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Room  at  the  Church  Offices  several 
sets  of  good  lantern-slides  covering  different  parts  of  our  Mission 
Field,  which  are  lent  free  of  all  charge  (except  the  cost  of  carriage). 
With  each  set  of  slides  there  are  full  notes  for  the  lecturer’s  use. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Room  is  also  the  repository  of  a considerable 
collection  of  Mission  curios,  illustrative  of  the  life,  the  customs,  the  dress, 
and  the  religious  observances  of  the  Chinese  people.  These  also  are  at 
the  disposal  of  Ministers  and  others  who  would  like  a selection  of  such 
things  to  add  interest  to  a Mission  talk,  as  also  for  exhibition  at  Missionary 
Meetings,  Sales  of  Work,  young  people’s  gatherings,  and  the  like.  The 
Committee  would  be  glad  if  the  Mission  Library,  also  in  the  care  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Secretary,  and  open  to  readers  at  a nominal  charge, 
were  largely  used.  By  all  these  means  Missionary  knowledge  would  be 
diffused,  and  Missionary  facts  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  Missionary 
sympathy  and  faith. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  Association.  — The  Foreign  Missions 
Report  has  many  times  warmly  acknowledged,  and  does  so  once 
again,  the  devotion  of  the  home  workers  of  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Association  and  the  value  of  the  services  of  its  agents  in  the  Field. 
The  Synod’s  Finance  Committee  has  been  consulting  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee  and  the  W.M.A.  Committee  as  to  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  home  and  foreign  work  in  the  care  of  these  Com- 
mittees. As  large  and  difficult  questions  are  thus  raised,  the  Foreign 
[Missions  Committee  concurs  in  what  it  understands  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Synod’s  Finance  Committee,  and  the  wish  also  of 
the  W.M.A.  Committee,  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  the  coming  Synodical  year,  with  a view  to  arriving 
at  suggestions  which  may  be  reported  to  the  Synod  of  1911. 
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AMOY  DISTRICT. 

( Including  the  Stations  superintended  by  the  Missionaries  resident 
at  the  centres,  Amoy,  Engchhun,  Chinchew,  and  Changpu .) 

To  Amoy,  our  oldest  Mission  centre,  Dr.  J.  Young  was  appointed  in 
1850.  From  1851  to  1854  Mr.  Burns  was  beside  him.  The  first  resident 
Protestant  missionary  in  Amoy  was  the  saintly  David  Abeel,  a minister 
of  the  American  Beformed  Church  (1842-5).  In  1844  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  established  its  Amoy  Mission. 

The  Amoy  district  has  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles;1  population, 
10,000,000;  district  and  population  divided  about  equally  between  the 


three  Protestant  Missions — American  Beformed,  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  our  own.  The  city  of  Amoy  (150,000  inhabitants)  is  on 
the  island  of  Haimun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  Biver.  The  chief 
Mission  institutions  (Colleges,  Schools,  etc.),  the  Mission  houses,  and 
the  residences  of  the  foreign  community  are  all  on  the  small  island  of 
Kolongsu,  opposite  Amoy  City. 

1 In  this  great  district  there  are  still  villages  where  no  foreigner  has  ever  been 
seen. 
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I.  Amoy. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  George  M.  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Rev. 
James  Beattie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Beattie;  Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin  (Prin- 
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cipal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College)  and  Mrs.  Rankin,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Second  Master  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege) and  Mrs.  Anderson;  Misses  Macgregor,  Usher,  Symington, 
Noltenius. 
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Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Iu  Un-sin,  College  Tutor;  Lim 
Un-jin,  late  College  Tutor1 ; Rev.  Kho  Seng-iam,  of  Chi-bay  (or  Kim-chi) ; 
Rev.  Ng  Jit-cheng,  of  Chioh-chi;  Ng  Hwai-tek,  of  Emung-kang  (a  suburb 
of  Amoy),  along  with  Na  Tu-khoe  and  Lim  Po-tek  (two  Native  Missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Amoy  Churches),  Si  Lim-tit,  of  Anhai,  Iu  Iok-se,  of  Koa- 
kio,  the  late  Pastor  of  An-hai  (Kho  Kat-beng),  and  Iu  Nai-hu,  House- 
master in  the  Amoy  Anglo-Chinese  College. 

The  Theological  College. — In  the  Theological  College  the  three 
Amoy  Missions  are  united.  Mr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Oldham 
and  Mr.  Campbell  Brown  represented  our  Mission  on  the  College 
staff;  Mr.  Beattie  as  Principal,  the  others  giving  special  courses  of 
lectures  at  different  times.  Mr.  Brown's  lectures  were  on  the  book 
of  Amos  and  the  planting  of  the  Church.  A commendation  of  the 
students’  conduct  during  his  course  would  no  doubt  apply  to  the 
whole  College  year  : ‘ Attention  of  students  very  satisfactory. 
Thirty-six  men  taking  notes.’  2 Mr.  Watson  lectured  on  the 
Church  and  on  St.  Paul,  the  preacher’s  model.  At  a written  exami- 
nation he  got  from  some  of  the  men  ‘ almost  perfect  answers,’  but 
from  some  of  the  ‘ crude-learning  ’ men  answers  showing  sad  ignor- 
ance. Besides  the  Missionaries  there  are  three  Chinese  teachers, 
the  College  tutor,  a teacher  of  the  Chinese  classics,  and  a teacher  of 
the  Mandarin  dialect,  1 which  is  likely  to  become  the  chief  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,’  Mr. 
Beattie  believes.  It  is  now  spoken  by  some  three  hundred  of  the 
four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese. 

Of  last  year’s  students,  17  belonged  to  our  own  Mission.  The  curri- 
culum lasts  for  three  years.  During  the  summer  and  winter  recesses  the 
students  conduct  services  at  chapels  near  their  homes.  ‘ Last  year,’  Mr. 
Beattie  says,  ‘ the  tutor  and  I led  them  regularly  to  the  streets  of  Amoy 
on  Tuesday  afternoons  ’ during  the  College  sessions.  ‘ But  the  courage 
and  address  of  most  of  these  raw  lads  from  the  country  proved  unequal  to 
the  strain.  Perhaps  in  the  coming  year  we  may  be  able  to  secure  suitable 
premises  in  or  near  Amoy  City,’  the  work  carried  on  there  becoming  ‘ the 
peculiar  concern  of  the  students.  With  house-to-house  visitation,  with 
occasional  open-air  meetings,  and  perhaps  with  some  senior  student 
specially  in  charge,  we  may  lay  the  foundations  of  a new  congregation.’3 

Some  of  the  preachers  are  ‘ men  who  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
Church.’  ‘ The  ministry  of  the  native  Church  grows  increasingly 

1 Mr.  Lim  Un-jin  is  now  pastor  of  one  of  the  American  Reformed  Churches  in 
the  city  of  Amoy. 

- The  ‘ crude-learning  men,’  as  those  students  are  called  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  Mission  High  School,  but  have  come  up  to  the  College  recommended 
by  missionaries  and  native  pastors  as  likely  to  do  good  evangelistic  service,  are 
seldom  able  to  take  notes,  unless  they  have  had  teaching  in  Chinese  ‘ character  ’ 
in  a non-Christian  Primary  School.  The  Senatus  is  working  towards  a separate 
course  for  these  students,  ‘more  of  the  nature  of  a Bible  School,’  Mr.  Beattie 
says.  At  the  same  time  the  entrance  examination  is  being  raised  so  as  to  secure 
as  much  preparation  as  possible  before  they  enter  the  College. 

3 Troubles  between  him  and  some  of  the  students  have  culminated  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Tutor  (Iu  Un-sin)  and  the  secession  of  a number  of  the  students. 
It  is  evident  that  ‘ the  awakening  of  China  ’ is  to  create  difficult  problems  for 
Mission  schools  and  colleges. 
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difficult.  Knowledge  of  a superficial  kind  is  spreading,  reverence 
for  the  past  is  decaying,  and  the  great  aim  is  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
This  spirit  has  infected  the  Church.  We  have  bigger  money  con- 
tributions, but  less  aggressive  effort.  Constantly  we  have  to  watch 
against  the  tendency  to  make  the  Church  a mere  society  for  the 
furtherance  of  worldly  interests.’  What  the  Churches  and  pastors 
need  is,  evidently,  a quickened  sense  of  spiritual  things,  a fresh 
revival  such  as  passed  over  the  Churches  in  the  Amoy  region  a few 
years  ago.  And  of  this  there  are  hopeful  indications. 

‘ The  Churches  begin  to  show  signs  of  stirring/  Mr.  Campbell  Brown 
reports.  One  of  the  American  Reformed  pastors  had  a stir  of  souls  under 
his  own  ministry  a little  while  ago.  ‘ Praise  the  Lord,  ’ he  wrote.  ‘ Yester- 
day, the  Lord’s  Day,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  for  four  and  a half  hours 
employed  me  (including  the  Lord’s  Supper,  five  and  a half  hours  in  a 
stretch).  Using  the  Lord’s  love  and  the  whip  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
earnestly  beat  sinners,  until  the  whole  congregation,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  every  one,  wept  and  prayed.  My  words  were  not  my 
own,  all  was  under  the  Spirit’s  control.’ 

The  week  spent  in  Amoy  by  Mr.  Meyer  last  summer  has,  it  is 
hoped,  left  permanent  results  of  deepened  convictions  and  higher 
ideals  in  the  hearts  of  the  Christians. 

Mr.  Beattie  writes : ‘ He  laid  a spell  upon  the  great  audiences  of  native 
Christians,  who  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  field  to  hear  him.  Our 
pastors  and  other  native  agents  were  moved  and  inspired  by  his  teaching, 
which  ranged  from  the  simplest  evangelistic  appeals  to  clear,  weighty, 
and  soul-nourishing  discourses  on  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
Some  hitherto  cold  and  slack  have  been  throwing  themselves  more  heartily 
into  open-air  work  among  the  heathen.  On  Kulangsu,  from  the  beginning 
of  July  until  the  end  of  September,  open-air  services  were  held  twice  a 
week  on  an  open  space  beside  the  main  street.  Conversions  took  place 
during  the  Conference  meetings,1  and  also  in  connection  with  later  meet- 
ings. It  was  a pretty  sight  when  one  of  the  little  maidens  of  the  Amoy 
Girls’  High  School  presented  Mr.  Meyer  with  a beautiful  piece  of  Foochow 
lacquer  at  the  closing  meeting,  and  there  was  a thrill  of  genuine  human 
affection  breaking  down  all  barriers  of  race  as  the  Moderator  of  the  Amoy 
Synod  conveyed  to  him  in  warm  and  fitting  words  the  love  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Christian  community  for  his  services.' 

The  Church  and  the  Changing  Conditions  of  To-day. — ‘ The  new 

forces,’  Mr.  Beattie  remarks,  ‘ are  in  the  main  invigorating  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  the  native  Church,  by  no  means  the  least 
intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  is  identifying  herself  with  every 
fresh  movement  affecting  the  national  life.  She  possesses  many 
members  well  prepared  to  appreciate  and  forward  the  present  move- 
ments. Our  great  concern  is  that  she  should  lose  nothing  of  her 
spirituality  in  becoming  outspokenly  patriotic.  For  China  needs, 
and  will  more  and  more  need,  all  that  the  Church  can  bring  of  moral 

1 Some  of  the  lads  in  the  Anglo- Chinese  College  ‘ got  a lift  up  ’ at  these 
meetings. 
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and  spiritual  uplift  in  working  out  her  material  and  social  salva- 
tion.’ 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College,  in  which  the  L.M.S.  Mission  co- 
operates with  our  own.  For  some  part  of  the  year  191  names  have 
been  on  the  roll ; the  number  attending  at  any  one  time  varying 
from  150  to  nearly  170.  If  the  College  pupils  were  permitted  by 
Government  to  sit  at  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  the  numbers 
would  certainly  grow. 

‘ The  Government,’  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson  writes,  ‘ refuses  recogni- 
tion to  foreign-controlled  schools,  non-missionary  as  well  as  missionary 
schools.  New  schools  are  opened  by  the  Mandarins  and  by  rich  Chinese 
merchants,’  and  to  these  lads  go  because  they  are  the  avenue  to  official 
appointments,  though  neither  in  discipline  nor  in  standard  of  education 
are  they  equal  to  the  missionary  colleges. 

About  half  of  the  College  lads  are  boarders,  who  usually  make 
better  educational  progress  than  the  day  boys,  and  to  whom,  besides, 
the  religious  teaching  makes  a larger  and  more  influential  appeal. 
The  attendance  is  more  regular  than  at  first,  a great  educational 
gain. 

A good  playground  is  still  wanted,  but  land  grows  in  cost  on  Kolongsu, 
and  indeed  the  Chinese  are  reluctant  to  sell  land  to  foreigners.  The  lads 
are  keen  on  football  and  other  sports,  and  Mr.  Eankin  and  Mr.  Anderson 
encourage  matches  with  other  schools,  believing  that  athletics  in  reasonable 
measure  help  study.  Besides  the  two  missionaries  and  a good  Chinese 
staff,  Mrs.  Rankin  and  Mrs.  Anderson  each  give  an  hour  a day  to  the 
College,  a help  much  appreciated.  The  College  Y.M.C.A.  continues  to 
flourish,  the  meetings  well  attended,  and  quite  a number  of  lads  from 
heathen  homes  assisting,  ‘ some  of  whom  will  yet  confess  Christ  as  Lord 
and  King.  ’ At  Christmas  the  pupils  got  up  a series  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  the  College,  addressed  by  some  of  the  leading  pastors.  They 
invited  the  pupils  of  some  of  the  Government  schools  in  Amoy,  and  a 
large  number  came,  probably  hearing  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time.  Three 
of  the  boarders  are  applying  for  baptism,  one  of  them  from  a heathen 
home.  He  has  been  in  the  College  for  over  four  years,  a fine  student, 
sure  to  be  the  dux  of  the  College  for  his  own  year.  A Literary  and 
Debating  Club  is  being  started,  following  up  one  in  the  Theological 
College.  Lectures  by  well-known  men  are  sometimes  given,  amongst 
others  by  Dr.  Lim  Boon  Keng,  of  Singapore,  who  knows  the  Christian 
faith  well,  though  he  would  probably  call  himself  an  Agnostic.  His 
subject  was  ‘ The  Uplift  of  China.’  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  social 
and  sanitary  reform  and  of  the  educational  problem.  ‘ Be  honest  in 
thought  and  persevering  in  action.  The  supreme  need  of  China  is 
thoroughness.’  Mr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Sadler  (L.M.S.)  spoke  on  this 
occasion,  urging  the  deeper  necessities,  ‘ spiritual  as  well  as  moral 
reform.  ’ 

The  Middle  (High)  School  is  a union  institution  like  the  Theo- 
logical College;  its  Principal,  Mr.  Pitcher,  of  the  American  Re- 
formed Mission.  ‘ Twenty  different  subjects  taught,’  says  Mr. 
Pitcher,  to  the  four  classes  in  which  the  80  lads  are  grouped.  ‘ They 
have  provided  themselves  with  uniforms,  white  drill  for  summer  and 
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blue  serge  for  winter.’  The  claims  of  the  Christian  faith  are  pressed 
in  painstaking  kindly  ways,  and  not  without  manifest  results.1 
Nearly  half  of  the  boys  pass  on  to  the  Theological  College.  The 
rest  go  into  business  or  into  some  profession,  and  the  Christian 
teaching  they  receive  in  the  school  abides  with  them  and  shapes 
their  lives,  often  moving  them  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Faith  and 
the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.2 

The  senior  Chinese  teacher  has  just  been  settled  as  successor  to  his 
father  in  the  pastorate  of  an  American  Reformed  Church  in  Amoy  city. 
He  has  done  good  work  in  the  school,  and  goes  to  his  new  service  in  a 
devout,  humble  spirit.  ‘ I feel  the  responsibility  greatly.  It  is  only  in 
the  strength  of  God  that  I undertake  it.’ 

There  is  a call  for  something  like  a university  in  Amoy.  A 
rich  member  of  the  Amoy  American  Reformed  Church  has  given  the 
Mission  a large  piece  of  land  on  Ivolongsu  island  for  some  such  use. 
It  would  afford  to  students  for  the  ministry  with  special  aptitudes 
and  who  may  be  able  to  spend  some  time  in  advanced  studies  the 
culture  they  really  need  in  these  days  of  widespread  Western  educa- 
tion. It  would  also  obviate  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Foochow 
or  Shanghai  lads  passing  on  to  other  walks  in  life  and  ambitious  to 
have  an  education  more  advanced  than  the  Anglo-Chinese  Colleges 
in  Amoy  and  Changchew7  can  give.  The  lads  in  the  Mission  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  Amoy  district  are  qualified  to  take  advantage  of 
such  facilities.3  ‘ They  are  eager  students,  and  do  well  in  other 
parts  of  China  or  abroad.’  Mr.  Rankin  is  often  asked  to  supply 
young  men  for  good  positions  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Burmah. 

An  American  millionaire  is  giving  a great  sum  (,£5,000,000  it  is  said) 
for  education  in  China.  He  is  making  inquiries  as  to  how  this  money 
can  be  best  used,  and  when  his  representative  visited  Amoy  all  the 
missionaries  met  to  consult  as  to  the  best  way  of  presenting  the  claims 
of  their  field  for  a College  where  advanced  studies  could  be  pursued. 
A striking  evidence  of  the  educational  stir  is  an  offer  by  an  Amoy  Chinese 
gentleman  of  $100,000  for  a Medical  School.4 

Primary  Schools. — Probably  the  primary  schools  of  our  Amoy 
Mission  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  American  Reformed 

1 In  each  of  the  High  Schools,  Boys’  and  Girls’,  Communicants’  Classes  are 
held  once  a fortnight,  ‘ with  a view  to  bringing  the  girls  and  boys  to  decision  for 
Christ.’  Such  classes  are  also  held  for  others  each  half-year  in  the  Douglas 
Memorial  Church. 

3 Early  in  the  year  there  was  some  refusal  to  obey  rules  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  boys,  but  firm  handling  of  the  matter  by  the  Board  of  Management  brought 
the  trouble  to  an  end,  and  since  then  the  conduct  of  the  boys  has  Teen  good. 

3 It  is  estimated  that  there  are  10,000  pupils  in  Mission  and  Government 
schools  in  South  Fukien,  the  district  whose  higher  educational  needs  would  be  met 
by  the  proposed  University,  which  should  have  power  to  confer  degrees. 

4 This  gentleman  took  part  in  a recent  Press  dinner  in  Amoy — another  sign 
of  the  times — held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Formosa  Guild,  abundantly  decorated, 
the  proceedings  prefaced  by  the  firing  of  great  gunpowder  crackers.  Another 
unique  occasion  was  a banquet  given  by  the  Amoy  gentry,  merchants,  teachers, 
and  students  of  Amoy  to  the  Amoy  missionaries.  The  retiring  and  incoming 
taotais  were  both  present,  the  former  a man  much  interested  in  all  schools  in  Amoy. 
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Mission — 29,  with  782  pupils  on  their  rolls.1  The  Mission  elemen- 
tary schools  have  now  to  compete  with  Government  schools,  housed 
in  good  buildings  and  well  supplied  with  all  school  requisites,  some 
of  their  teachers  trained  in  Normal  Schools.2  As  the  1907 
Shanghai  Centenary  Conference  Educational  Report  said,  ‘ The 
education  given  in  the  Primary  Schools  must  be  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  scholars  the  only  education  they  will  ever  get,  and  therefore 
should  be  thorough  so  far  as  it  goes.’  But  good  buildings  and  appli- 
ances and  trained  teachers  mean  considerably  increased  expendi- 
ture, and  so,  unhappily,  the  educational  opportunity  cannot  be  fully 
used. 

Mr.  Beattie  speaks  of  an  effort  to  be  ‘ independent  ’ (in  education) 
‘ of  foreign  money  and  foreign  control,  so  as  to  obtain  Government  recogni- 
tion. Some  of  our  pastors  and  office-bearers  have  even  gone  to  Manila, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Sumatra,  in  order  to  solicit  subscriptions 
from  their  well-to-do  compatriots  abroad.  A large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
in  some  Church  schools  are  from  non-Christian  homes.  One  already 
hears  a talk  of  withdrawing  the  Scriptures  from  the  curriculum,  some 
book  on  morality  from  the  Government  schedule  being  substituted.  More- 
over, attendance  on  religious  exercises  does  not  seem  to  be  compulsory 
in  some  of  these  mixed  Christian  and  non-Christian  schools.’  This  would 
be  t-he  abandonment  of  the  Christian  purpose  of  a Mission  School.  But 
it  emphasises  the  necessity  of  raising  the  distinctively  Christian  School  to 
the  highest  level  of  efficiency.3 

The  Stations.  — There  are  four  pastorates  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Wales — Anhai,  Chioh-chi,  Ixoa-kio,  and  Kimchi. 

Anhai  has  had  its  young  pastor,  Mr.  Si  Lim-tit,  for  a year,  after  a long 
trying  vacancy — ‘ very  painstaking  and  very  cautious.  ’ He  has  done  much 
to  consolidate  the  work  and  promote  harmony.  The  congregation  is  in 
good  heart.  Trouble  arose  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  funds  for 
idolatrous  rites,  a frequent  source  of  contention.  ‘ A levy  was  made  on 
the  shops  in  the  main  business  street,  and  those  who  were  responsible  for 
its  collection,  knowing  that  the  Christians  would  refuse  payment,  collected 
it  from  the  landlords  of  shops  occupied  by  Christians.  In  some  cases  the 
landlord  gave  the  Christian  tenants  notice  to  quit  unless  the  money 
was  paid.  In  the  end,  however,  matters  were  arranged.  ’ 

Koa-Kio,  like  Chioh-chi,  an  offshoot  from  Anhai,  has  also  a young 
pastor,  Mr.  Iu  Iok-se,  its  first  pastor,  ‘ a man  of  good  capacity.’  A case 
of  persecution  which  came  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  two  years 
ago  has  been  ‘ satisfactorily  settled,’  and  Mr.  Iu  is  effecting  a reconciliation 
between  some  of  his  leading  members. 

1 It  is  now  reported  that  there  are  twenty-six  elementary  boys’  schools,  with 
575  pupils.  The  girls’  schools  would  bring  the  totals  to  a figure  considerably 
exceeding  that  of  the  American  Reformed  Mission. 

1 In  the  Government  schools,  Saturday  and  Sunday  are  both  holidays.  Signifi- 
cant and  hopeful  is  the  fact  that  Foochow  Chinese  officials  are  asking  the  mis- 
sionaries there  to  give  them  teachers  for  their  girls’  schools. 

3 Government  recognition  may  quite  probably  come  in  better  ways.  A dis- 
tinguished Chinese  teacher  in  Tientsin  visited  America  a year  ago  on  a mission  of 
educational  inquiry.  In  America  he  became  a Christian.  On  his  return  it  was 
feared  he  would  be  dismissed  from  the  Government  service ; but  he  has  gone 
back  to  his  old  post,  and  is  not  to  be  asked  to  take  any  part  in  the  worship  of 
Confucius. 
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Chioh-Chi  has  been  benefited  by  the  fear  of  losing  its  pastor,  Mr. 
Ng  Jit-cheng,  who  was  called  by  another  congregation.  ‘ He  consented  to 
remain  with  the  people  on  condition  that  they  would  give  him  more  effective 
backing,  and  especially  that  they  would  unite  with  him  in  preaching  to 
the  heathen.  The  bargain  was  struck  and  has  been  kept.  ’ 

Kimchi  district  lias  suffered  sorely  from  a feud  of  four  or  five 
years’  duration.  In  a village  close  to  the  church  150  houses  were 
destroyed,  one  of  them  a new  house  which  had  cost  $10,000.  In 
all  five  villages  were  wrecked,  and  above  200  men  killed.  ‘ It  all 
arose  out  of  a dispute  about  a few  feet  in  the  height  of  an  ancestral 
hall.’  The  Kimchi  pastor,  Mr.  Kho  Seng-iam,  was  able  to  bring 
about  a settlement. 

Unfortunately  a new  trouble,  more  directly  affecting  the  Church,  has 
broken  out.  In  order  to  effect  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  Boys’ 
School,  a long-vacant  piece  of  ground  was  secured.  ‘ To  save  a few  yards 
passers-by  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a short  cut  across  it,  and  a 
question  of  right-of-way  was  raised  by  some  young  bloods  from  a neigh- 
bouring village  which  has  always  been  unfriendly.  The  magistrate  has 
decided  that  there  is  no  right-of-way.  But  other  complications  arose, 
grave  mistakes  have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and  a most  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  has  resulted,  which  cannot  leave  the  Church  uninjured.’ 
The  Kimchi  Church  has  a number  of  flourishing  societies,  Christian 
Endeavour,  Y.M.C.A.,  ‘Planting  out  the  Gospel,’  ‘Cottage  Meetings,’ 
etc.;  a vigorous  Sunday  School;  an  office-bearers’  prayer  meeting  on 
Sundays,  always  an  inspiration,  held  after  the  morning  service,  special 
cases  prayed  for,  absentees  noted  and  an  office-bearer  deputed  to  visit 
them,  and  visits  arranged  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  ‘ The  blood  of  this 
congregation  is  always  warm.’ 

Of  the  $1,247  paid  last  year  to  the  Kimchi  pastor,  the  four 
preachers,  the  three  teachers,  the  one  chapel-keeper,  and  as  rent 
for  one  of  its  chapels,  the  congregation  themselves  paid  $1,027.  The 
salaries  were  larger  than  usual  last  year  because  a thirteenth  month 
was  inserted,  as  is  occasionally  done  to  keep  the  calendar  right 
with  the  seasons.1 

As  elsewhere  there  is  in  this  district  an  abundant  opportunity 
for  evangelistic  preaching,  ‘ quiet,  attentive  audiences.’  ‘ The 
people  listen,’  Mr.  Wales  says,  ‘ they  nod  their  heads  in  approval, 
they  say  it  is  “good,”  it  is  “right,”  but  there  they  seem  quite 
content  to  leave  the  matter.  Mental  opposition  might  be  a good 
sign ; some  of  our  best  members  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine.’ 

Like  other  missionaries,  Mr.  Wales  regrets  the  new  rule  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  that  no  ‘ case  ’ is  to  be  dealt  with  save  through  the  nearest 
Consul.  Under  the  old  system  a missionary,  by  friendly  representations 

1 The  pastor  has  twelve  children  living,  and  some  years  ago  (with  nine  children) 
he  adopted  an  orphan  boy.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  think  he  had  enough 
children  of  his  own,  he  said  : ‘ It  is  the  parents  with  two  and  three  children  who 
find  things  difficult.  If  you  have  to  twist  and  turn  for  nine,  you  may  as  well 
twist  and  turn  a little  more  for  ten  ! ’ 
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to  the  Mandarin  of  the  district,  was  usually  able  to  prevent  a case  becoming 
serious.  ‘ A Consul  of  long  experience  once  said  to  me,  when  discussing 
a case,  “ I should  advise  you  to  deal  directly  with  the  mandarin  in  this 
matter.  You  will  probably  get  much  more  satisfaction  that  way  than  I 
can  hope  to  obtain  for  you.”  My  point,’  Mr.  Wales  continues,  ‘ is  the 
effect  the  change  has  had  upon  the  native  Church.  At  first  there  was 
considerable  irritation,  and  a reluctance  to  believe  that  we  were  really 
debarred  from  action.  “ Now  that  that  fact  is  fully  grasped,”  the 
Christians  often  say,  “ if  the  missionary  cannot  help  us,  let  us  deal 
with  these  cases  in  our  own  way.”  The  result  is  not  seldom  indiscreet 
action  and  embitterment  of  feeling.  ’ 

Mr.  Beattie  has  charge  of  two  pastorates,  Pechuia  (where  Mr. 
Burns  had  his  first  Chinese  ingathering)1  and  Emung-kang. 

Pechuia. — ‘ I had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  12  children  on  a 
single  Sunday  last  spring,  and  at  midsummer  of  receiving  six  young 
people  into  Church  fellowship.  The  Boys’  School  has  an  attend- 
ance of  29,  and  the  teacher’s  salary  is  paid  by  the  congregation. 
They  are  also  responsible  for  repairs  and  for  the  chapel-keeper’s 
salary,  and  have  given  five  dollars  per  month  to’wards  the  salary 
of  the  preacher.’  But  for  four  years  they  have  been  without  a 
pastor,  and  there  is  need  among  them  of  ‘ the  graces  of  charity  and 
forgiveness.’ 

‘ On  the  hillside  which  forms  the  Christian  burying  ground  a little 
coffin  has  been  lying  exposed  since  May.  It  was  dug  up  by  night,  and 
the  body  of  the  child  has  disappeared.  The  father  is  an  elder,  and  he 
accuses  one  of  the  members,  a former  hospital  student  and  now  a 
well-to-do  practitioner,  of  the  shameful  deed.  The  doctor  has,  I think 
sincerely,  denied  all  participation  in  the  matter.  ’ But  there  had  been  some 
trouble  because  the  child  was  buried  within  the  area  claimed  as  belonging 
to  the  grave  of  the  doctor’s  father;  hence  bitter  suspicions. 

At  Ixwan-jeem,  a Pechuia  station,  there  has  been  a case  of  perse- 
cution. For  two  years  a -well-to-do  literary  man,  named  Ong  Beng, 
about  60  years  of  age,  has  been  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel.  His  aged  mother  (84  years)  is  the  only  one  in  his  large 
household  (including  four  married  sons  and  their  families)  who  was 
opposed  to  his  change  of  religion,  but  he  has  won  her  over. 

He  lives  in  a village  two  miles  from  Kwan-jeem,  but  he  and  some 
young  men  of  the  clan  regularly  attend  the  Sunday  services.  He  has  fitted 
up  a large  room  in  a huge  circular  tower  near  his  own  house,  and  there 
he  and  a good  many  men,  women,  and  children  meet  for  worship  at  the 
weekly  or  fortnightly  visit  of  the  preacher.  On  a hillside  overlooking  the 
village  heaps  of  building  materials  are  scattered  about,  originally  designed 
for  the  erection  of  a shrine,  now  lying  unused.  The  table  originally 
intended  to  hold  the  incense-bumers  before  the  idol  is  now  a reading- 
desk  in  the  preaching  hall.  Ong  Beng  has  had  to  suffer  much  persecution. 
He  has  been  deprived  of  the  public  funds  formerly  granted  him  as  holding 
a literary  degree.  He  has  had  fruit  trees  cut  down,  and  been  debarred 
the  use  of  part  of  his  own  land.  ‘ There  are  many  ready  to  fight  for 

1 There  is  a tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  Pechuia  chapel. 
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him  if  he  would  only  give  the  signal,  but  he  has  only  sought  protection 
by  legal  measures,  finding  himself,  however,  snubbed  and  bullied  by  a 
suborned  magistrate.  Should  he  come  out  of  the  fire  like  gold  refined  he 
will  be  a pillar  in  the  Church.’  He  is  not  yet  a Church  member,  but 
wishes  to  be  received. 

Union  of  the  Amoy  Churches.  — The  three  Amoy  Missions  work 
together  in  utmost  harmony.  An  Officers’  Association  is  supported 
by  officers  of  all  the  Churches.  A united  Monthly  Meeting  for 
conference  and  prayer  is  held  in  the  different  Churches  in  turn. 
Joint  Sunday  services  are  held  in  Kolongsu  during  the  school  holi- 
days. And  now  negotiations  for  a union  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  (L.M.S.)  Churches  are  proceeding  hopefully.  Mr. 
Campbell  Brown,  who  is  Convener  of  the  Union  Committee, 
describes  ‘ the  results  of  deliberations  as  thus  far  most  encouraging. 
The  L.M.S.  Committee  consents  to  its  Churches  electing  elders 
and  submitting  to  Presbyterial  control.  The  movement  for  union 
took  definite  shape  in  a resolution  of  the  Amoy  Congregational  Con- 
ference (with  much  of  the  authority  of  a Presbyterian  Synod) 
appointing  two  Chinese  ministers  and  two  Missionaries  to  confer 
with  Presbyterian  representatives,  who  were  appointed  at  the 
following  meeting  of  the  Synod — three  Chinese  ministers  and  one 
Missionary.  The  L.M.S.  Preachers’  Meetings  have  almost  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  the  two  Presbyteries  of  Chinchew  and  Chang- 
chew.  There  are  no  doctrinal  differences.  So  once  again  on  the 
Mission  field  the  way  to  a happy  union  of  evangelical  forces  may 
be  made  plain. 

The  three  Missions  have  a communicant  membership  of  7,500,  with 

4.000  baptized  children  and  5,332  inquirers,  a Christian  community  of 

30.000  in  a population  of  20,000,000;  one  in  each  700.  The  total 
Christian  givings  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  (ours  and  the  American 
Reformed)  were  $25,148  (in  1908);  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
#16,687.  The  average  contribution  per  communicant  member  was  in 
the  Congregational  Churches  almost  $5,  in  the  American  Reformed 
Churches,  $7t\j,  and  in  our  own  Churches  nearly  S5J.1  The  formation  of 
an  interesting  link  in  Presbyterian  organisation  is  worth  reporting,  though 
in  the  first  place  it  deals  with  an  American  Reformed  pastor,  Mr.  lap, 
the  Chinese  Minister  of  longest  standing  in  South  China,  probably  in  all 
China,  ordained  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  Presbytery  of  Chang- 
chew  has  just  made  Mr.  lap  Minister  emeritus  of  Siokhe,  where  he  has 
long  laboured.  The  Siokhe  congregation  is  building  a house  for  him  and 
undertaking  to  give  him  a retiring  allowance — the  first  step  towards  an 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers’  Fund. 

If  this  whole  Amoy  story  seems  somewhat  disappointing,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Missions  are  manifestly  exercising 
a growing  influence  beyond  those  who  are  actually  brought  into  the 

1 A larger  proportion  of  our  stations  than  of  the  American  Reformed  stations 
are  in  country  villages,  where  the  people  have  little  money  passing  through  their 
hands.  It  should  be  added  also  (applicable  to  the  Christians  of  all  three  Missions) 
that  the  people  of  the  Amoy  region  have  suffered  heavy  losses  during  the  year 
from  typhoons  and  floods. 
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Christian  Church.  A recent  proclamation  by  the  Viceroy  of  Fukien 
and  Chekiang  prohibits  idol  processions  as  foolish.  The  Ghangpu 
Mandarin  has  chained  to  its  chair  an  idol  in  a shrine  at  the  gate 
of  the  town.  The  people  may  worship  the  idol  at  his  temple  if 
they  choose.  But  he  is  no  more  to  be  honoured  by  a great  pro- 
cession through  the  streets.  Mr.  Bitson,  of  the  Bible  Society, 
visited  Amoy  two  years  ago,  on  his  way  to  the  Missionary  Confer- 
ence. He  was  taking  a snapshot  of  a Kolongsu  temple  when  the 
priest  hurriedly  closed  and  barred  the  door,  lest  the  spirit  of  the 
god  should  be  caught  in  the  camera.  But  such  faith  in  the  idols 
is  already  rare.  The  ancient  superstitions  are  dying  before  the 
combined  attack  of  the  Christian  message  and  the  secular  forces  of 
the  West. 


II.  Yungchun.1 

The  Mission  Staff. — Bev.  Henry  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Thompson  ; 
Dr.  Preston  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; Misses  Boss,  Ewing, 
J.  Ewing. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Bevs.  Kim  Thian  Un,  of  Yung- 
chun, and  Lim  Chiam-to,  of  Pi-aw. 

Yungchun  is  a sub-prefectural  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The  first 
resident  Missionary,  Dr.  Cross,  was  sent  out  in  1893. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  crossed  from  Yungchun  to  Formosa  in  August,  and  in 
the  following  month  Mr.  Thompson  took  up  the  Yungchun  work,  conduct- 
ing morning  worship  in  the  Boys’  School  twice  a week,  and  a weekly  service 
in  the  Hospital,  visiting  the  Christians  in  the  town,  and  having  the  out- 
stations  and  the  schools  in  his  charge.  Before  settling  in  Yungchun,  and 
again  since  giving  up,  he  has  had  a Yungchun  Preachers’  class,  studying 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  book  of  Hosea,  II.  Thessalonians,  in  prepai'ation 
for  the  January  examination. 

The  Stations. — The  Yungchun  and  Pi-aw  pastorates  are  in  a 
somewhat  discouraging  condition.  A revival  stir  in  Yungchun  several 
months  ago  has  had  its  promise  blighted  by  a ‘ case,’  which  caused 
some  ill-feeling  between  our  Church  and  that  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copalians. The  difference  between  the  Churches  has  been  healed, 
but  the  unfortunate  effect  on  the  life  of  our  own  Church  has  not  yet 
passed  away. 

Two  places  in  the  Yungchun  district,  where  there  are  now 
regular  services,  present  features  of  interest. 

Phi-len,  a village  on  the  road  to  Chinchew,  has  been  reopened,  after 
being  closed  for  about  seven  years.  The  preacher  at  Be-thau,  the  nearest 
station,  spends  alternately  two  weeks  in  each  place.  He  has  come  across 
a Phi-len  woman  who  heard  the  Gospel  in  the  earlier  days,  and  during  all 
these  years  has  continued  to  worship  God  in  her  home,  in  spite  of  much 
opposition.  Her  husband  has  thrashed  her  on  more  than  one  occasion 

1 Engchhun  has  been  renamed  Yungchun  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office. 
Tt  is  obviously  necessary  to  adopt  the  spelling  of  place  names  given  in  the  lists 
of  Chinese  Post  Offices. 
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for  refusing  to  take  part  in  ancestral  worship  or  idolatrous  rites.  Her 
son,  a scholar  in  the  Government  School,  has  been  several  times  to 
the  reopened  chapel.  With  such  a mother  he  should  turn  out  a good 
and  useful  Christian. 

Mixed  motives  are  almost  certainly  at  work  in  the  other  place, 
Tang-koan,  eight  or  nine  miles  on  the  way  to  Chinchew.  The  people 
there  have  built  a place  of  worship  and  made  it  over  to  the  Mission. 

‘ Whatever  the  motive  which  induced  them  to  subscribe  money  and 
build  the  place,  the  Gospel  is  now  preached  to  those  willing  to  hear,  and, 
if  a strong  man  could  be  found  to  occupy  the  chapel,  a good  congregation 
would  be  gathered.  They  are  willing  to  pay  a preacher’s  salary  if  the 
right  man  can  be  found.  If  the  Mission  sends  a preacher  his  salary  will 
have  to  be  paid  through  the  Mission.  If  they  paid  him  directly,  he  would 
probably  be  expected  to  take  up  all  their  law  cases.  This  is  a terrible 
district  for  litigation.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  said  to  be  impli- 
cated in  lawsuits.  I was  speaking  lately  to  our  preachers  on  the  subject, 
warning  them  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  cases.  One  of  them  said, 
“ If  we  do  not  take  up  cases  no  one  will  come  to  the  chapels.  ” He  looked 
astounded  when  I replied  that  it  were  better  so.  ’ 

The  Hospital. — The  Hospital  figures  (for  three-quarters  of  the 
year  only,  Dr.  Maxwell  having  been  ill  for  several  weeks)  are  : In- 
patients, male,  638;  female,  84.  Out-patients  (seen  at  the  Hospital 
and  on  itinerations),  male,  2,131;  female,  640.  Patients  seen  in 
their  own  homes,  male,  149  ; female,  70.  Total  individual  patients, 
male,  2,918  ; female,  794.  Return  visits,  3,186. 

Dr.  Maxwell  reports  with  much  satisfaction  the  attainment  of  a 
goal  on  which  his  heart  has  always  been  set — the  Yungchun  medical 
work  (apart  from  his  own  salary)  self-supporting  ; donations,  fees  and 
sales  meeting  local  expenses  and  all  the  drug-bills. 

As  the  Hospital  is  away  from  the  main  street,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
certain  stores  (soap,  condensed  milk,  beef-juice,  bean-curd  cake,  quinine 
tabloids,  cod-liver  oil,  iodine,  &c.),  which  are  sold  to  patients,  and  to 
some  extent  to  old  students  now  in  practice  for  themselves,  at  much  lower 
prices  than  are  charged  for  them  in  the  Chinese  shops,  and  yet  at  a profit. 
On  the  kitchen  also  a small  profit  is  realised,  though  the  patients  are  fed 
at  a charge  of  only  a few  cents  daily. 

Some  of  the  out-patients  were  seen  at  Dispensaries,  open  once 
in  six  weeks,  at  Teklioe,  Awdu,  and  (during  the  holiday  month)  at 
the  Toabo  Sanatorium,  inland  from  Amoy.  Another  branch  Dis- 
pensary is  to  be  opened  at  Soa-tliau-sia.  The  three  places,  Awiu, 
Tekhoe,  and  Soa-thau-sia,  are  each  the  centre  of  a populous  district, 
a day’s  journey  from  Yungchun,  too  far  off  for  their  sick  folks  to 
come  to  the  Hospital. 

In  the  medical  treatment  Dr.  Maxwell  notes  successful  anti-plague 
inoculation.  A few  of  those  inoculated  took  the  plague,  but  none  of  them 
died,  while  all  the  other  plague  cases  in  the  same  houses  were  fatal. 
‘ This  tells  its  own  tale.  ’ There  is  now  a larger  proportion  of  medical 
as  distinguished  from  surgical  cases — a hopeful  sign,  Dr.  Maxwell  thinks. 
* The  Chinese  applaud  Western  surgery,  but  still  despise  Western 
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medicine.’  Attempts  were  made  in  vain  to  keep  back  patients  by  ‘ the 
usual  rumours  of  people  being  killed  and  made  into  medicine.  ’ Falsehoods 
die  slowly ! 

‘ The  spiritual  results  are  always  the  most  difficult  to  estimate.’ 
At  the  Revival  Meetings  some  months  ago  many  of  the  patients  were 
constant  in  attendance.  ‘ During  the  year  several  have  seemed  to 
realise  the  Truth  ; amongst  these,  two  of  the  Hospital  servants,  and 
one  of  last  year’s  opium  cures.’  Dr.  Maxwell  comes  home  on  fur- 
lough in  the  summer.  He  hopes  to  leave  behind  him  a qualified 
assistant,  w’ho  may  be  able  to  continue  part  of  the  work  during  his 
absence. 

The  Anti -Opium  Movement. — The  non-Christian  Chinese  in 
Yungchun  have  formed  an  Anti-Opium  Committee.  The  head  of  the 
Government  Middle  School,  ‘ an  able  young  man,’  Dr.  Maxwell 
writes,  ‘ who  has  been  to  Japan,  after  visiting  Foochow  began  to 
press  the  magistrates  to  take  action.’ 

The  Anti-Opium  Committee,  facing  a good  deal  of  opposition,  secured 
on  a main  street  a fine  building,  an  old  Confucian  school,  afterwards 
used  for  the  Government  Middle  School,  and  opened  it  as  an  Opium 
Refuge.  (The  school  has  now  been  moved  inside  the  city.)  There  were 
many  inmates,  a large  proportion  of  whom  succeeded  in  breaking  off  the 
habit,  at  least  for  a time.  ‘ In  Yungchun  the  opium  dens  are  all  nominally 
closed.  Probably  a good  deal  of  secret  smoking  still  takes  place,  but 
not  in  the  old  open  fashion.  The  growth  of  the  poppy,  never  large  in 
this  valley,  has  entirely  ceased,  and  less  has  been  planted  in  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  than  in  previous  years.  In  some  places  the  students 
from  Foochow,  coming  home,  have  deliberately  gone  out  and  pulled  up 
the  growing  plants,  no  one  daring  to  interfere  with  them.  Mould  is 
growing  on  the  opium  in  one  of  the  largest  shops  on  the  street,  and  there 
is  an  opprobrium  attached  to  the  business  which  never  existed  before. 
Some  of  the  opium  shops  have  sold  out,  and  are  doing  a legitimate  trade 
in  other  directions.  The  most  hopeful  part  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
new  opium  smokers  are  much  fewer  than  formerly,  and  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  drug  have  been  enormously  reduced.  ’ 

In  the  Mission  Opium  Refuge  there  have  been  some  remarkable 
cures  ; the  hope  of  their  permanence  greatly  strengthened  by  a subse- 
quent connection  with  the  Church. 


III.  Chinchew. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  C.  Campbell  Brown1  and  Mrs.  Brown  ; 
Rev.  Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.  ; ^Dr.  Raton  and  Mrs.  Paton ; Mr. 
Reginald  A.  Rogers,  B.A.  ; Misses  Graham,  Ramsay,  Duncan, 
MacArthur,  Mackay  ; Drs.  Edith  Bryson  and  Louisa  G.  Thacker. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tan  Soan-leng,  of  South 
Street,  Chinchew;  Ngaw  Hong-pho,  of  West  Street,  Chinchew;  Ivo 

1 Mr.  Campbell  Brown  is  to  be  henceforth  in  special  charge  of  evangelistic  work 
in  the  whole  Amoy  region,  organizing  campaigns,  guiding  and  stimulating  the 
preachers,  endeavouring  to  reach  districts  hitherto  scarcely  touched. 
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Tsui-hong,  of  Engsek  ; Ng  Chhong-hai,  of  An-khoe ; Ngaw  Siu,  of 
Phoa-noa  ; Tan  Khun-tsoan , of  Ivoey-a-be ; Si  Kiet-siong,  of 
Siong-si. 

Work  was  begun  in  Chinchew,  a city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  in  1866, 
by  the  Anhai  Church.  Dr.  Grant  settled  in  Chinchew  in  1881.  The 
city  prides  itself  on  the  literati  and  Mandarins  whom  it  has  reared. 

The  Stations : Siong-si. — The  young  pastor,  ordained  last  May,  ‘ has 
a very  marked  gift  of  exegetical  preaching,’  Mr.  Campbell  Brown  says. 
‘ His  sermons  are  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  run.’  The  Siong-si 
Christians  are  building  a new  manse,  the  previous  minister  having  only 
three  small  ill -lighted  rooms.  On  a June  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Brown  was 
preaching  in  Siong-si,  one  of  the  Congregation  was  an  old  man  of  82. 
who  lived  two  miles  away.  He  would  have  come  to  service  before,  but 
for  the  fear  that  the  idols  would  make  his  feet  give  way,  and  lame  him 
before  he  reached  the  Church.  Another  of  the  non-Christian  village 
elders  came  with  him.  The  Christians  gave  the  two  old  men  tea  and 
lunch.  There  is  a good  school  here.  Han  Lo,  the  teacher,  a graduate, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village,  gives  his  services  without  fee. 

Toa-lo-khoe. — In  1908  Mr.  Brown  spent  a month  amongst  some 
hill  villages  north  from  Chinchew,  grouped  together  under  the  name 
Toa-lo-khoe,  hitherto  unevangelized.  He  met  them  with  a good  deal 
of  opposition.  Visiting  the  villages  again  last  spring,  along  with 
several  of  the  preachers  and  Mr.  Ngaw-Hong-pho,  he  had  a kindly 
welcome. 

‘ W7e  rented  a small  schoolhouse  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  Several 
of  the  more  important  people  came  to  service,  among  them  two  military 
graduates,  one  of  them  the  father  of  a distinguished  military  Mandarin. 
We  had  prayers  every  night,  when  we  taught  the  people  to  read  hymns, 
Gospels,  &c.  On  Sundays  over  100  people  were  present.  We  sold 
many  tracts  and  Gospels.  Every  day  we  went  to  various  villages  round 
about,  my  wife  having  great  encouragement  among  the  women  and 
children.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  given  the  salary  of 
a colporteur  to  open  this  district.  ’ 

Phoa-noa. — This  pastorate  Mr.  Brown  reports  to  be  prosperous 
in  membership  and  givings,  ‘ but  its  spiritual  life  low.’  Two  of  its 
stations,  however,  Si-to  and  Ho-chi,  are  in  a really  promising  condi- 
tion. The  Si-to  Christians  walk  five  miles  to  Church.  They  propose 
‘ to  open  a preaching  hall  at  their  own  village,  so  that  the  women  and 
older  people  may  be  able  to  attend  service.  Ho-chi  has  suffered  by 
death,  but  under  its  present  preacher,  Ngaw  Khit  Sien-si,  ought  to 
grow.  The  new  Church  provides  plenty  of  accommodation,  and  the 
new  rooms  for  the  preacher  are  excellent.  ’ 

A building  has  been  rented  at  Tang-chhan-Kio  (An-khos  pastorate) 
to  be  used  as  a Church  and  manse.  Progress  has  been  much  hindered  by 
bad  accommodation — a dingy  shop  with  earth  floors  and  rough  tiled  roof. 
Chioh-sai  (Chi-bay  pastorate)  is  flourishing;  large  congregations;  an  elder 
and  two  deacons  recently  appointed.  The  schools  at  Chi-bay  and  Tsin- 
kang  are  specially  encouraging. 
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Chinchew. — South  Street  Church  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  is 
being  practically  rebuilt.  The  Congregation  has  raised  800  or  1,000 
dollars,  part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  purchasing  houses  needed 
for  extension  of  the  site.  The  Missionaries  have  collected  about 
2,000  dollars.  West  Street  Church  has  100  members,  in  spite  of 
heavy  losses  by  epidemics  and  plague  in  recent  years ; a present 
membership  due  ‘to  its  patient  and  spiritually-minded  minister.' 

Westminster  College  Schools.  -Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Kogers  have 
these  Boys’  Schools  (‘  Middle  ’ and  Elementary)  in  their  care. 
Their  growth  is  impeded  by  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  permit  the  pupils  of  Mission  Schools  to  compete  in  the  Civil 
Service  and  degree  examinations.1 

During  Mr.  Anderson's  absence  on  furlough  the  schools  were  in 
Mr.  Thompson’s  hands.2 * * * *  ‘ The  highest  praise  is  due  to  him,’  Mr. 
Anderson  says,  ‘ for  his  efficient  and  successful  work.  That  he  was 
free  to  remain  in  Chinchew  and  help  us  through  the  spring  term 
has  been  the  greatest  possible  boon.’  Mrs.  Campbell  Brown  has 
also  given  valuable  help. 

The  assistants  are  four  Chinese  graduates.  The  house-master,  Ng 
Hun-theng,  has  done  well;  Ong  Tiong-liong,  one  of  last  year’s  fourth-class 
boys  in  the  Middle  School,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  junior  schoolboys, 
and  manages  things  smoothly.  Three  of  his  class-mates  have  taught  in 
the  Junior  School  for  part  of  each  day,  and  they  and  another  boy  have 
taken  some  fifth-standard  classes  in  the  Middle  School.  Three  of  our 
boys  are  now  teaching  in  country  schools ; two  are  in  the  Theological 
College,  one  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  and  one  in  the  Chinchew 
Hospital.  There  are  36  boys  in  the  Middle  School,  and  65  in  the  Junior 
School  (15  in  the  higher  grade  and  50  in  the  lower). 

‘ As  regards  the  spiritual  side  of  the  w7ork,  we  believe  that  many 
boys  have  come  under  impression,  and  that  not  a few  have  accepted 
Christ  for  the  first  time  as  their  Saviour,  some  of  them  during  recent 
evangelistic  meetings.  The  teachers  of  Chinese  classics  have  latterly 
attended  worship  pretty  regularly  in  school,  and  one  attends  Sunday 
services.’ 

The  Medical  Work. — Dr.  Paton’s  figures  are  as  follows : 720  male 
and  130  female  in-patients;  out-patients,  1,095  males,  225  females; 
289  males  and  208  females  seen  in  their  own  homes : a total  of  individual 

1 The  American  Reformed  Mission  School  at  Chioh-be,  a little  west  from  Amoy, 
has  obtained  Government  recognition,  ‘ one  of  two  Christian  schools  in  the 
southern  part  of  Fukien  thus  recognised.  The  Provincial  Government  promises 
also  financial  aid,  so  soon  as  the  school  has  an  attendance  of  100  pupils,  a number 
which  could  easily  be  obtained  if  there  were  sufficient  accommodation’  (Mr. 
Wamshuis).  Provincial  authorities  can  apparently  give  this  recognition  if  they 
care. 

2 The  school  gave  Mr.  Thompson  a mantelboard  fringe  when  he  left  for  Yung- 

chun,  and  the  two  classes  taught  by  Mrs.  Brown  gave  her  a miniature  mandarin’s 

umbrella,  with  their  names  on  it  and  an  inscription  in  gold  letters ; pleasant 

evidences  of  gratitude  and  kindly  feeling.  Several  of  the  older  boys  have  become 

church  members  during  the  year,  either  received  to  Communion  having  been 

baptized  in  infancy,  or  on  their  own  profession  of  faith. 
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patients  of  2,106  males  and  563  females.  The  return  visits  were  fully 
7,000.  The  surgical  operations  (including  90  dental)  were  801. 

This  is  one  of  the  self-supporting  Hospitals ; fees  and  donations 
also  providing  last  year  funds  for  a semi-rotary  pump,  a new  students’ 
house,  repairs  made  necessary  by  a cyclone,  and  a new  well.  The 
students  have  done  well.  The  Assistant,  Tap  Sin  Hun,  has  given 
invaluable  service,  and  his  influence  on  patients  and  students  alike 
is  good. 

‘ The  year  ended  with  one  of  the  worst  epidemics  of  malaria  I remember ; 
usually,  however,  amenable  to  treatment.  The  reputation  of  Western 
medicine  has  accordingly  risen  high,  and  former  students  of  the  Hospital 
practising  in  the  city,  as  well  as  we  ourselves,  have  been  very  busy,  and 
visits  to  patients  in  their  homes  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  We  have  largely  adopted  the  method  of  injecting  quinine, 
and  the  Hospital  doctor  is  now  known  in  the  city  as  “ the  one  who 
injects.”  ’ 

‘ For  want  of  a suitable  man  to  visit  those  who  have  been  in- 
patients, we  cannot  gather  up)  the  result  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  talks  to  the  patients  in  the  wards.  We  have  heard,  how- 
ever, of  some  who  are  attending  services  at  stations  near  their  homes. 
During  part  of  the  year  we  used  a printed  catechism  called  “ The 
True  Doctrine  : Question  and  Answer,”  at  the  morning  and  after- 
noon services.  We  are  back  now  to  St.  John’s  Gospel.  In  the  Hos- 
pital services,  as  in  other  things,  there  is  still  too  much  reliance  on 
the  foreigner.  The  religion  we  have  brought  has  not  yet  become 
indigenous.’ 

A patient  came  to  the  Hospital  a few  days  ago  in  a foreign  uniform, 
with  broad  gold  band  on  jacket  and  stripe  on  trousers,  our  former  Mandarin 
teacher,  Mr.  Sun,  now  the  head  of  the  new  Chinchew  police.  The  book 
of  police  regulations  is  about  as  thick  as  our  Blue  Book ! It  looks  as  if 
the  policeman  with  his  black  baton  for  the  day,  and  his  bull’s-eye  lantern 
for  the  night,  has  come  to  stay. 


IV.  Changpu. 

The  Mission  Staff.  — Rev.  John  Watson  and  Mrs.  Watson,  Rev. 
H.  W.  Oldham ; Dr.  J.  Howard  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery; Misses  Maclagan,  Lecky,  Edith  Herschell. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers.  — Revs.  Tan  Giok-iong,  of  Khi-boey ; 
Ngaw  Pay,  of  Changpu;  Lim  Beng-tek,  of  Unsio;  Ngaw  Aw-kun,  of 
Gaw-chay ; Chhi  Chheng-kiet,  of  Kio-lai ; Li  Sin-to  of  Bay-pay ; Yu  Un- 
sin of  Liong-bun-see ; Tan  Khe-hong,  formerly  of  Kio-lai. 

Changpu  (20,000  inhabitants;  40  miles  south-west  from  Amoy)  was 
visited  by  one  of  our  missionaries  in  1874.  A preacher  was  sent  in  1879 ; 
the  establishment  of  services,  however,  violently  opposed.  In  1889  Mr. 
Gregory  and  Dr.  Howie  settled  in  Changpu,  and  the  medical  work  stayed 
all  opposition.  At  Dr.  Howie’s  death,  in  1904,  the  Mandarins  wanted 
to  worship  at  his  coffin.  The  riot  of  February,  1906,  by  which  the 
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mission  buildings  were  wrecked,  was  the  work  of  a mob  from  outside  the 
town,  maddened  by  the  high-handed  action  of  a Eoman  Catholic  priest. 

Mr.  Watson’s  account  of  his  year’s  work  amongst  the  pastorates 
connected  with  Changpu  gathers  round  the  Preachers’  Meetings, 
‘ more  frequent,  better  attended,  and  with  more  accompanying 
evangelistic  effort  than  before.’  1 In  the  middle  of  June  the 
preachers  near  Changpu  met  with  both  missionaries  for  a course  of 
teaching  lasting  several  days ; each  day  five  hours  of  Biblical  lec- 
tures and  expositions.  In  the  evenings,  in  three  companies,  mis- 
sionaries and  preachers  preached  in  front  of  temples  or  of  yamens 
or  in  open  places  in  the  streets. 


‘ Exactly  twenty-eight  years  ago  Dr.  Grant  and  I,  along  with  several 
preachers  and  colporteurs,  spent  a whole  day  preaching,  selling  books,  and 
distributing  medicine  in  the  principal  streets  of  Changpu.  In  the  moon 
light  evening  we  went  out  and  preached  again.  At  that  time  we  had 
no  preaching  hall  in  the  town.  When  I think  of  then  and  now  I am 
thankful  for  the  progress  achieved.  ’ 

‘ There  are  a number  of  women  coming  for  the  first  time  to 
church  just  now,’  Miss  Maclagan  wrote  early  last  year.  ‘ One  of 
them  told  me  that  she  used  to  go  from  shrine  to  shrine  to  pray 
for  her  little  grandson,  but  he  died.  By  that  she  knew  that  the 
idols  were  of  no  use,  and  she  has  put  them  all  out  of  her  house, 
and  only  worships  God.  She  has  another  little  grandchild,  a 
beautiful  boy  four  months  old.  He  has  no  charms  hung  on  his 

1 The  Changpu  stations  have  been  divided  into  four  groups,  each  having  a 
monthly  preachers’  meeting,  except  Unsio,  where  the  meeting  is  in  alternate 
months.  This  arrangement  greatly  increases  the  opportunities  for  evangelising. 
There  are  three  annual  Preachers’  Examinations  in  the  district,  held  in  November 
and  December,  for  which  the  men  are  prepared  by  lectures  and  Biblical  expositions 
given  by  the  missionaries. 
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hands  and  neck,  as  most  of  the  children  have.  “ I will  trust  God 
only,”  his  grandmother  says.’ 

At  a Preachers’  Meeting  at  Liong-khe,1  in  April,  the  chief 
feature  was  evening  preaching. 

‘ We  took  torches  and  lanterns  to  keep  away  tigers,  and  had  large  and 
quiet  audiences  of  men  and  women.  At  one  village  the  people  were 
dreading  an  epidemic  of  plague,  because  rats  had  begun  to  die.  Many 
stayed  away  from  the  preaching,  lest  the  Idols  should  be  offended.  But 
no  one  died  of  the  plague,  so  they  began  to  think  the  preaching  had 
averted  the  plague.  In  a market  at  another  place  we  had  a big  crowd 
round  us,  until  a juggler  sounded  his  gong  and  began  his  performance. 
The  crowd  ran  to  the  juggler!  ’ 

From  Liong-khe  Mr.  Watson,  with  two  Chinese  workers, 
walked  to  a village  (Pui  Khe)  five  or  six  miles  away — ‘ a lovely  day, 
the  walk  along  a big  burn-side  with  high  hills  green  to  the  top 
on  each  side,  the  fragrance  from  young  leaves  and  blossoms  and 
flowers  most  pleasant.  The  men  wre  passed  were  busy  planting  the 
first  rice  crop.  The  preacher  knew  the  headman  of  Pui  Khe,  who 
asked  us  to  dinner.  After  dinner  he  went  with  us  to  an  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  there  men  and  women  listened 
quietly  for  fully  two  hours.’ 

‘ I said  I admired  their  beautiful  scenery,  but  I had  not  come  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it.  We  had  enjoyed  the  headman’s  hospitality,  but 
we  did  not  come  to  get  food.  We  came  to  tell  them  about  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father.  They  came  closer  while  I spoke  about  the  only  living 
and  true  God,  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour.’  Then  the  preacher  and  the 
colporteur  spoke  and  then  Mr.  Watson  again.  The  people  asked  many 
pertinent  questions ; they  had  really  been  thinking  of  what  they  had 
heard. 

One  of  the  Tung-kio  stations  which  Mr.  Watson  visited  in  May 
had  been  troubled  by  cases.  Some  had  left  because  the  pastor  did 
not  help  them.  ‘ When  I said  that  the  pastor  and  the  Church 
were  not  meant  to  help  in  law  cases,  one  woman  said  angrily, 
Then  what  use  is  the  Church?  Why  should  we  go  to  worship?  ” 
Others  had  left  because  of  deaths  and  sickness  in  their  families. 
One  woman  had  a son  carried  off  by  a tiger,  and  a grandson  was 
dying  of  a lingering  disease.  The  idols  were  angry,  and  God 
wasn’t  protecting  them.’ 

Mr.  Watson  visited  another  village,  where  Mr.  Chiet,  a-  former  very 
efficient  colporteur,  had  died  not  long  before.  After  ceasing  to  be  a 

1 The  Liong-khe  worshippers  had  been  for  years  hesitating  about  a final  breach 
with  idolatry.  The  men  did  not  go  themselves  to  idolatrous  festivals ; they  sent 
their  sons  with  offerings,  to  save  themselves  from  persecution.  At  a recent  visit 
Mr.  Oldham  pressed  for  a definite  decision,  and  several  men  signed  a pledge  hence- 
forth to  take  no  part  in  heathen  observances.  Next  day  one  of  them  gave  Mr. 
Oldham  his  whole  ancestral  worship  apparatus.  No  women  as  yet  come  to  worship  ; 
indeed,  the  chapel  has  no  accommodation  for  women.  Some  Liong-khe  opium- 
smokers  were  cured  of  the  vice  in  the  Changpu  Hospital,  and  went  home  impressed 
by  the  Gospel  teaching  they  had  received. 
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colporteur  he  went  every  Sunday  to  a little  church  four  or  five  miles  away 
and  gathered  a small  congregation.  Once  in  his  colporteur  days  he  was 
beside  a preacher  who  was  rudely  interrupted  by  some  Literati.  ‘ Chiet 
intervened.  “ I am  a tiller  of  the  soil,”  he  said,  “ I am  not  a scholar. 
I know  only  about  farming  work.  I am  to  speak  farmers’  words.”  He 
then  gave  a capital  address  on  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat, 
and  the  Literati  listened  quietly  and  respectfully.  About  a year  ago  some 
internal  pain  was  allayed  by  smoking  opium,  and  he  became  a confirmed 
opium-smoker,  to  his  own  great  distress.  He  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  opium, 
but  the  pain  was  too  hard  to  bear.  Not  long  after  he  died.  Though  his 
last  days  were  sad,  I believe  he  was  a true  follower  of  Christ.  He  was  a 
great  help  to  the  Tung-kio  church  and  pastor.  ’ 

At  Lang-phi  (Hoe-pi  it  used  to  be  called)  there  is  a new  church,  in 
which  Mr.  Watson  preached  in  May.  There  has  never  been  a preacher 
stationed  there.  At  first  a few  of  the  Au-paw  Christians  went  on  Sundays 
to  conduct  services.  Since  then  Ham,  an  elder  who  had  been  a col- 
porteur, has  conducted  the  service,  and  has  gathered  a congregation  of  50. 

The  best  of  several  Preachers’  Meetings  in  the  Bay-Pav  district 
was  at  Chiah-aw  (Liong-bun-see  pastorate),  a large  market  town. 

‘ We  had  fine  weather  and  moonlight  evenings.  During  the  day  we 
went  to  the  more  distant  villages,  and  on  three  evenings  we  preached  in 
the  town  and  in  one  or  two  villages  quite  near.  One  night  we  preached 
till  we  were  quite  tired,  and  still  the  men  and  women  seemed  willing  to 
hear  more.  We  went  back  the  next  night  and  had  again  a large  audience. 
At  Kang-be  we  had  crowds  in  the  newly  opened  church.  Every  night 
they  filled  the  place  and  a good  many  sat  outside.  Roman  Catholics  (of 
whom  there  are  many  there)  came  but  gave  no  trouble.  The  new  church 
(an  old  house  repaired)  is  in  a good  situation,  so  we  hope  the  church  will 
grow.  ’ 

With  such  work,  Preachers’  Meetings  and  Examinations,  the 
visitation  of  stations,  lecturing  besides  in  the  Amoy  Theological 
College,  and  when  in  Changpu  conducting  worship  in  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools,  Mr.  Watson  has  filled  up  a busy  year,  sowing  the 
seed  and  longing  and  praying  for  a great  ingathering. 

Mr.  Oldham's  report  has  a good  deal  of  shade. 

At  Ko-tin  (Khi-boey  pastorate)  a suitable  preacher’s  house  has  been 
built  and  a small  school  was  begun  this  year,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
Ko-tin  is  a thriving  little  town  and  is  likely  to  grow,  but  gambling  is 
sadly  prevalent,  the  only  occupation  of  one-third  of  the  population.  At 
Chi-a-be  (Gaw-chay  pastorate)  the  Christians  mean  this  year  to  build  a 
school.  The  number  of  hearers  has  lately  increased ; it  is  feared  only  in 
hope  of  some  material  advantage.  The  young  Kio-lai  pastor  ‘ throws 
himself  heartily  into  his  work,  but  meets  with  many  discouragements. 

A case  of  persecution,  so  complicated  that  the  missionaries  have  not 
felt  at  liberty  to  interfere,  drags  on,  ‘ up  to  the  present  the  opposing  party 
having  the  best  of  it.  ’ Over  all  this  district  ‘ the  chapels  are  in  small 
villages,  and  seem  to  exercise  no  awakening  influence  on  the  people  round 
about,1  and  there  are  stretches  of  country,  especially  along  the  sea  coast, 

1 ‘If  we  could  promise  protection  against  oppression,  whole  villages  would 
Hock  to  us,  but  the  offer  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  peace  with  God  finds 
little  or  no  response  ’ (Mr.  Oldham). 
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where  the  Gospel  has  been  very  little  preached.  In  many  cases  even 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Christians  do  not  come  to  worship.’ 

Yet  the  picture  has  bright  lines.  Some  special  meetings  in 
Changpu  last  July  were  blessed;  as  a direct  fruit,  five  young  men 
baptized.  After  the  summer  holiday  the  hospital  students  (who 
had  held  aloof  from  the  July  meetings)  asked  that  the  C.E.  Society, 
in  abeyance  for  two  years,  should  be  started  again,  and  a good 
beginning  has  been  made.  A number  of  the  Boelim  people  come 
to  the  Changpu  church  every  Sunday,  though  they  still  hesitate  to 
make  a final  break  with  idolatry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  in  To-jim  (a  town  nearly  as  large 
as  Changpu,  in  the  sea-coast  district  which  needs  to  be  evangelised)  ‘ are 
complaining  of  the  exactions  of  the  mandarin  and  his  subordinates,  and 
as  we  are  asking  from  them  payments  towards  the  salary  of  their  preacher, 

I am  afraid  they  view  the  situation  with  dismay.  We  are  trying  to 
secure  a site  for  the  building  of  a chapel.  The  present  place  of  worship 
has  no  accommodation  for  women,  and  is  hardly  tolerable  even  for  men  ’ 

The  Unsio  district,  south-west  from  Changpu,  ‘ offers  rich  possi- 
bilities of  development.’  Na-thau,  south  from  Unsio,  an  old- 
established  congregation,  ‘ is  a real  source  of  strength  to  the  pas- 
torate ’ ; its  Christian  givings  generous.  Si-to,  on  the  main  road 
to  Swatow,  makes  little  progress;  no  one  yet  qualified  to  be  a 
deacon. 

‘ I spent  three  nights  last  April  in  a village  on  the  coast,  along  with  a 
preacher  and  a colporteur.  Then  a colporteur  worked  for  five  or  six 
weeks  in  the  village.  When  I paid  another  visit  to  the  village  the  preach- 
ing was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  it  made  one’s  heart  rejoice 
to  hear  the  boys  of  that  heathen  village  singing  Christian  hymns.’  A 
colporteur  will  go  for  another  six  weeks,  living  in  a small  room  in  an 
idol  temple,  in  which  worship  will  be  held  until  a better  place  can  be 
found. 

In  Unsio  itself  the  new  church,  on  a fine  central  site,  should 
attract  people.  The  Unsio  congregation  reached  an  interesting 
stage  in  its  history  on  an  April  Sunday  last  year.  After  four  adults 
had  been  baptized  an  elder  was  ordained.  The  elder  is  a quite 
remarkable  man,  a vegetarian  Buddhist  priest  in  his  pre-Christian 
days.1 

‘ Brother  Kok,  ’ Mr.  Oldham  writes,  ‘ was  very  unwilling  to  be  an 
elder.  One  Sunday  the  Scripture  lesson  was  about  Deborah,  and  Brother 
Kok  thought  if  there  was  a woman  prophetess  there  might  be  a woman 
elder.  He  said  to  the  pastor,  “ Let  us  elect  one  of  the  sisters  as  Elder.” 
When  told  that  this  was  not  according  to  Presbyterian  methods  he  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  God  meant  him  to  accept  the  office.  I am 
sure  few  Elders  have  been  more  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  fulfil 
their  ministry.’ 

1 His  priest’s  robe,  prayer  mat,  bowl,  &c.,  are  now  in  the  Mission  Museum  at 
the  Church  Offices. 
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Last  summer  there  were  continual  rumours  in  all  the  Changpu 
field  of  coming  rebellion.  The  people  became  almost  panic-stricken, 
‘ many  removing  their  furniture  from  the  town.’  But  the  appointed 
date  passed  by  and  all  talk  of  an  insurrection  died  away.  A revolu- 
tionary society  had  busied  itself  trying  to  win  adherents,  happily 
with  scant  success. 

The  Schools. — The  Changpu  Boys’  School  has  25  pupils,  fewer 
than  before,  chiefly  because  of  the  increased  fee,  which  is  just 
enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  a boy’s  board.1  The  Girls’  School  has 
over  60  in  attendance.  ‘ Some  of  the  scholars  know  their  Bibles 
well  and  seem  to  love  the  truth.’  At  Liong-khe  there  is  a school 
■with  15  boys.  At  Unsio  50  boys  attend  the  Mission  School. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  tracing  the  subsequent  history  of  some  of  the 
boys  who  were  in  the  Changpu  School  when  he  left  China  in  1894.  Six 
•are  preachers,  five  in  our  Mission,  all  good,  all  likely  to  be  pastors.  One, 
.a  clever  but  rather  conceited  lad,  is  now  a preacher  with  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists.  Two  are  doctors,  trained  in  the  Changpu  hospital;  one  of 
them  an  elder  in  Unsio,  a quiet,  reliable  man;  the  other,  who  has  a shop 
in  Changpu,  was  a promising  lad,  and  did  well  in  the  hospital ; after  that 
he  fell  into  evil.  Another,  a sewtsai  (holding  a degree),  now  teaches  in 
the  Amoy  Anglo-Chinese  College. 

The  Medical  Work.  — The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

In-patients:  male  370,  female  32;  out-patients:  male  731,  female  242. 
Seen  in  their  own  homes : male  90,  female  79 ; and  seen  on  itinerations: 
male  80,  female  70.  The  total  individual  patients:  male  1,271,  female 
423.  Return  visits  almost  6,200.  Operations:  general  160,  eye  46, 
gynaecological  and  obstetric  23,  and  dental  130. 

These  numbers — a distinct  advance  on  the  previous  year’s — 
along  with  a marked  growth  of  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  justify  Dr.  Montgomery’s  belief  that  ‘ the  hospital  is  now 
on  the  same  footing  ’ as  in  Dr.  Howie’s  days ; the  riot  of  1906  and 
the  tax  for  the  indemnity  paid  to  the  Mission  quite  out  of  mind. 
The  medical  access  to  Chinese  homes  is  on  a larger  scale  than 
before,  and  is  of  great  evangelistic  value.  The  seven  students  make 
good  progress  in  their  medical  studies,  and  are  most  helpful  in  the 
hospital ; five  of  them  Church  members,  two  of  the  five  deacons. 

4 The  Hospital  preacher  has  done  valiant  service.  His  example  has 
often  been  a stimulus  to  me.’  He  was  very  ill  for  a time,  but  has 
been  spared  for  further  usefulness. 

A new  departure  is  the  engagement  of  an  earnest  blind  preacher,  to 
go  from  bed  to  bed,  teaching  the  patients  and  helping  them  to  learn  the 
hymns.  ‘ During  the  year  several  city  people  seem  to  have  been  reached  ’ 
(in  the  hospital),  ‘ and  are  now  regular  in  attendance  at  Church.’  There 
has  been  little  sickness  in  the  Mission  schools.  Plague  has  been  rife  in 
the  district,  but  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  untouched.  They  are 
systematically  dosed  with  quinine,  with  the  best  results. 

1 The  fathers  are  mostly  small  farmers  with  little  money  in  their  hands,  apt 
to  grudge  paying  so  many  silver  dollars. 
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Almost  the  only  charge  on  the  Mission  funds  made  by  the  hos- 
pital during  1909  was  for  medicine  sent  from  home.  This  year 
Dr.  Montgomery  expects  that  the  hospital  will  become  self- 
supporting. 


SWATOW  DISTRICT. 

( Including  the  stations  superintended  by  the  Missionaries  resident 
at  Swatow,  Chaochowfu,  and  Swabue.) 

I.  Swatow. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Maclagan,  D.Phil.,  and  Mrs.  Maclagan,  Rev.  J.  Steele,  B.A.,  and 
Mrs.  Steele,  Rev.  H.  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D.  ; Dr.  Lyall  and  Mrs. 
Lyall,  Dr.  Whyte  and  Mrs.  Whyte  ; Mr.  William  Paton  (Missionary 
Teacher)  and  Mrs.  Paton  ; Misses  Black,  Harkness,  Brander,  Paton  ; 
Drs.  Nina  H.  Beath  and  Marguerite  Ross. 

In  1856  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  preached  in  and  around 
Swatow,  Mr.  Burns’  headquarters  until  1858.  The  city  of  Swatow,  sixty 
years  ago  a fishing  village,  has  a population  of  25,000. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lau  Chek-iong,  College  Tutor, 
Hau  It-tsho,  of  Sin-hu,  Kuan  Chip-seng,  of  Iam-tsau,  Lim  Huang, 
of  Kieh-yang,  Lim  Kau,  of  Kah-chi,  Lim  Siu-thien,  of  Chia-na,  Ng  Siu- 
teng,  late  of  Mi-ou,  and  Lim  Chiang-tsau,  late  of  Swatow. 

The  Theological  College. — The  classes  have  been  conducted  by  Dr. 
Maclagan  (Theology,  Exegesis,  Homiletics),  Mr.  Steele  (Church 
History,  New  Testament  Introduction,  Exegesis,  Science),  and  the 
College  Tutor  (translation  of  Scripture  from  Wenli  into  vernacular, 
Homiletics,  Apologetics,  Wenli  composition,  preparation  for  elemen- 
tary school  work,  since  in  many  of  the  stations  the  preacher  has  to 
conduct  the  Mission  School).  A Mandarin-speaking  teacher  gives 
lessons  in  Mandarin. 

Of  the  19  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  two  fell  out  through 
ill-health;  both  now  helping  in  station  work.  Four  men  were  in  their 
last  year,  and  are  probably  now  out  at  stations.  A Hakka  student  is 
taking  a year  in  the  Swatow  College.  For  practical  training  the  men, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tutor,  conduct  services  on  Sundays  in  the 
Burns’  Memorial  Church  in  Swatow  city,  taking  also  occasional  services 
in  a neighbouring  station. 

Westminster  College  appealed  last  year  for  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  College.  ‘ Both  Middle  School  and  Theological 
College,’  Dr.  Gibson  says,  1 are  quite  full.  In  the  beginning  of 
1907  we  had  been  arranging  to  rent  rooms  for  the  students  in  our 
Hospital  and  other  outside  places.’  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  present 
two  buildings  for  the  Middle  School  and  to  build  a new  Theological 
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College.  Perhaps  also  the  Swatow  and  Hakka  Colleges  may  be 
combined,  one  College  serving  both  fields.1 

The  Stations. — Tshan-tang-hu,  one  of  the  Chaochowfu  stations, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  North  Hakka  Mission. 


‘ There  is  little  active  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  ’ 
Dr.  Maclagan  writes,  ‘ but  equally  little  active  interest  in  the  Gospel 
preached.  In  a few  places  there  has  been  some  trouble  due  to  enforced 
contributions  to  idolatrous  plays.  Fortunately,  in  no  case  has  the  matter 

1 The  American  Baptists  have  jnst  built  a Theological  College  in  Swatow  capable 
of  accommodating  sixty  resident  students. 
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become  very  serious.’  A dispute  in  the  Iam-tsau  pastorate  between  our 
people  and  the  Roman  Catholics  is  not  yet  settled,  ‘ and  unfortunately 
the  patience  of  some  of  our  people  is  breaking  down  under  their  trials,  and 
they  have  made  un-Christian  reprisals  on  their  opponents.’ 

In  the  sadly  short-handed  condition  of  the  Mission  staff,  visita- 
tion of  stations  by  the  Missionaries  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
the  frequency  and  thoroughness  necessary  for  the  nurture  of  imma- 
ture Christians,  and  especially  now,  when  new  problems  and  diffi- 
culties have  to  he  dealt  with  in  a China  changing  day  by  day. 
‘ Chinese  ministers  and  preachers  alike  are  feeling  the  burdens  of 
their  position  in  increasing  measure.1  It  takes  a strong  and  faithful 
man  to  hold  to  his  post  and  path  of  duty  against  the  importunities 
and  too  often  the  pettishness  of  many  of  the  Christians.’ 

‘ In  one  or  two  places  some  unsettlsment  has  been  caused  by  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  who,  unfortunately,  are  more  eager  to  proselytize  than 
to  evangelize.’  Then,  also,  a new  scepticism  has  to  be  faced.  ‘ One  of 
our  young  preachers  reading  for  licence  complains — and  with  justice — that 
the  prescribed  book  on  Apologetics  is  out  of  date.  It  discusses,  e.g.  the 
propriety  of  worshipping  the  spirits  of  departed  ancestors,  when  the  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  there  is  either  God  or  spirit  to  be  worshipped.  As 
there  is  Khong-tsu  Ka  (the  Confucianists)  and  Siang-ti  Ka  (the  Protes- 
tants), and  Thien-tsu  Ka  (the  Roman  Catholics);  so  now  we  already  hear 
the  ominous  note  Bo  sin  Ka  (the  atheists).’  There  is  therefore  need 
of  a competently  informed  Christian  intelligence.  ‘ Every  department  of 
our  Christian  activity — schools,  Anglo-Chinese  College,  evangelistic  work 
— should  be  reinforced  by  more  workers  here,  and  by  increasing  prayer 
both  here  and  at  home.’ 

It  is  right  to  add  that,  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Swatow 
Churches  continue  steadily  to  grow  in  membership.  In  the  last 
reported  year  (1908)  there  was  a net  increase  of  154  communicants, 
the  communicant  membership  numbering  3, 268. 2 

Sng-Tshan. — A glimpse  of  the  country  work  is  afforded  in  a letter 
written  by  Dr.  Maclagan  to  Ealing  friends3 — written  ‘ in  our  house- 
boat, which  is  lying  in  the  Sng-tshan  creek.  Sng-tshan  is  a large 
village  at  the  top  of  the  Swatow  bay,  about  ten  miles  from  Swatow, 
a good  centre  for  work. 

‘ A good  many  years  ago  we  started  work  in  Leng-kia,  a neighbouring 
village.  But  we  were  glad  when  a year  or  two  ago  an  opening  occurred 

1 The  Swatow  and  Mi-ou  ministers  have  resigned  during  the  year. 

- The  American  Baptist  Swatow  Mission,  including  its  Hakka  stations,  is  manned 
By  fourteen  male  Missionaries  and  five  unmarried  women.  Its  communicant  mem- 
bership, 3,194  (in  130  Congregations)  ; their  Christian  givings,  $6,919,  an  average 
of  per  member.  The  givings  of  our  Swatow  Churches  are  not  reported  this 
year.  In  1908  they  exceeded  $11,000,  an  average  of  $3§  per  member. 

3 Dr.  Maclagan  is  a member  of  the  Old  Testament  Committee  busy  with  the 
Union  Wenli  (Classical)  Version.  He  gives  the  Ealing  friends  an  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  of  translation.  ‘ I was  working  to-day  on  a draft  of  Leviticus, 
and  was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  the  exact  meaning  of  a “ mitre  ” and  a “ crown  ” 
and  “ a head  tire,”  not  to  speak  of  Chinese  terms  which  might  tolerably  express 
these  meanings.’ 


DR.  ROBERT  CHALMERS,  SWABUE 
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in  Sng-tshan.  A new  chapel  is  just  being  finished,  and  one  object  of 
this  present  visit  is  to  inspect  the  building  before  taking  it  over  from  the 
contractor.  So  I have  spent  some  time  this  afternoon  measuring  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  prodding  them  with  my  umbrella  to  see  if  they  have 
been  well  pounded,  and  inspecting  the  woodwork  of  doors  and  windows. 
The  work  is  not  first-class,  but  it  will  do.  The  chapel  has  a central  room 
for  the  services,  two  small  rooms  for  the  resident  preacher,  a narrow 
courtyard,  and  a kitchen  shed.  We  hope  that  before  long  we  may  have 
to  build  an  extension  out  from  the  front.  We  are  leaving  a good  deal 
undone — no  flooring,  no  seats,  no  pulpit — our  hope  being  that  the  Congre- 
gation may  provide  these  things.  Already  they  have  given  pretty  well.’ 

Conferences. — Two  notable  Conferences  were  held  in  Swatow 
during  the  year;  in  August  a profitable  three  days’  Y.M.C.A. 
Conference,  chiefly  for  Bible  study,  the  50  who  were  present  being 
almost  all  students;  and  in  September  a Jubilee  Conference  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  baptism  in  our  Swatow  Mission,  on 
September  25,  1859. 

The  Churches  in  the  Swatow  and  Hakka  districts  appointed  delegates, 
and  all  holding  office  in  the  church  and  all  the  Mission  helpers  were 
ex  officio  members.  About  800  attended.  The  meetings  began  on  the 
Tuesday  evening  (September  21)  and  closed  on  the  Thursday  evening. 
Mat  sheds  were  placed  along  the  two  sides  of  the  church  outside,  where- 
people  could  both  hear  and  see,  for  those  who  could  not  get  inside.  The 
Wednesday  meetings  were  occupied  with  the  story  of  the  fifty  years  since- 
Tan  Khai-lin’s  baptism.1  On  the  Thursday  questions  of  present  duty 
were  considered.  A large  number  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

‘ The  Conference  did  good,’  Dr.  Maclagan  writes,  ‘ by  enabling 
us  to  realize  more  vividly  the  growth  that  God  has  vouchsafed,  and 
helping  all  the  delegates,  and  particularly  those  from  the  smaller 
and  more  outlying  Congregations,  to  feel  that  they  are  not  isolated 
units  but  members  of  a true  Brotherhood.’  2 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — In  the  very  competent  hands  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  with  a good  Chinese  staff,  the  College  pursues  a course  of 
great  usefulness;  between  60  and  70  lads  in  attendance;  studies 
and  behaviour  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  Chinese  teachers  is  a Licentiate,  who  takes  one  of  the  three 
Bible-classes.  ‘He  is  an  enthusiast  for  Y.M.C.A.  work,’  Mr.  Wallace- 
says.  With  his  help  a Y.M.C.A.  branch  was  started,  meeting  on  Sunday 
evenings.  ‘ I hope  it  may  become  a great  means  of  aiding  those  who  are 
inclined  towards  the  service  of  the  Lord  to  a definite  decision.’ 

The  Middle  School. — Mr.  William  Paton  is  in  charge  of  the 
schools  in  the  Swatow  district.  Twelve  lads  finished  the  Middle 

1 He  became  the  first  ordained  minister  in  the  Swatow  Mission.  His  widow 
was  one  of  the  delegates,  and  one  of  his  sons  helped  to  decorate  the  church. 

2 Bedding  and  food  were  brought  by  the  delegates  themselves.  Sleeping  accom- 
modation and  cooking  utensils  were  provided  by  the  Swatow  friends.  The  men 
slept  on  the  floor  in  the  college,  the  schools,  and  the  printing  house.  The  women 
were  lodged  in  the  Biblewomen’s  house.  The  Mission  ladies  entertained  the  women 
delegates  at  tea  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  each  guest  receiving  a white  paper 
bag  (made  by  the  school  girls)  with  a variety  of  good  things  inside;  the  tea 
served  in  the  ladies’  best  china — a kindly  thought. 
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School  four  years’  course,  only  two  of  whom  passed  on  to  the 
Theological  College. 

Young  China  was  unpleasantly  in  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
six  boys  having  to  be  expelled  for  misconduct.  The  pupils  numbered 
41  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  head  native  teacher  (Mr.  Tie  Ku-sun) 

‘ is  always  thinking  how  to  improve  the  school.’  A reading-room  for  the 
boys  is  one  of  his  recent  achievements.  The  College  Mandarin  teacher 
assists  in  the  Middle  School  also.  ‘ Dr.  Maclagan  and  Mr.  Steele  have 
helped  me  greatly,  the  former  conducting  worship  with  the  boys  and 
theological  students  together  twice  a week,  and  the  latter  teaching  science 
to  a class  consisting  of  boys  and  students.’ 

As  tested  by  frequent  class  examinations  the  boys  have  been 
diligent.  Better  food,  football,  Dr.  Lyall’s  care,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  their  almost  unbroken  good  health.  Twenty-four  of 
them  are  Church  members,  half  the  school;  nine  received  last  year 
to  Communion  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy ; seven  baptized 
and  received  to  Communion. 

The  school  expenses  were  $'2,071,  an  average  of  $41.40  per  head.  The 
fees  average  $20.  Most  of  the  boys  come  from  poor  homes.  ‘ Yet  if 
we  could  provide  a teaching  staff  able  adequately  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  education,  I think  parents  would  find  the  wherewithal 
to  cover  most  of  the  school  expenses.  ’ 

The  Girls’  Middle  School,  conducted  by  Miss  Brander,  with  two 
native  female  assistants  and  a graduate  who  gives  three  hours  daily, 
has  57  pupils  on  its  roll. 

The  Elementary  Schools. — Ten  new  Boys’  Schools  (50  in  all), 
103  more  boys  (740  in  all),  average  fee  $2.11,  an  increase  of 
23  cents,  is  a satisfactory  record  of  progress.  Irregular  attendance 
is  still  a difficulty  in  some  of  the  schools. 

‘ Many  of  the  preachers  have  to  teach  also,  and  as  the  standard  of 
education  has  been  raised  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  do  good  work  in  the 
schools  and  also  to  evangelize  their  districts  as  they  should.  Some  of 
the  stronger  Congregations  are  therefore  engaging  teachers  and  paying 
them  out  of  the  school  fees.  ’ 

Advanced  elementary  schools  are  projected;  to  be  set  up  at  central 
stations,  the  older  pupils  in  the  village  schools  to  go  on  to  these  schools, 
where  they  would  board.  The  Christians  have  already  raised  $900  for  this 
new  development;  but  such  a school  could  not  be  built  under  a cost  of 
(say)  $3,000. 

From  the  Elementary  Schools  16  boys  went  up  to  the  Middle 
School  last  year. 

The  Girls’  Schools  (27  in  number,  five  more  than  in  the  previous 
year)  had  423  scholars,  34  of  an  increase.  Their  fees  were  $229, 
an  increase  of  $88.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  Swatow  district  there 
were  1,259  scholars.1 

1 It  is  of  interest  to  compare  our  work  with  that  of  the  friendly  Mission  working 
beside  us.  The  American  Baptists  have  seven  schools  of  the  same  grade  as 
our  Middle  Schools  ; 218  boys  and  ninety-four  girls  on  their  rolls.  They  have  forty- 
eight  Elementary  Schools,  with  592  boys  and  127  girls,  a total  of  1,031  scholars. 
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The  Medical  Work. — The  figures  are  :— 

In-patients:  Male,  2,287;  female,  345. 1 Out-patients:  Male,  5,201; 
female,  1,721.  Seen  in  their  own  homes : Male,  334;  female,  243.  Total 
individual  patients:  Male,  7,822;  female,  2,300.  Return  visits  more  than 
16,000.  Operations:  General,  735;  eye,  472;  gynaecological  and  ob- 
stetric, 9 ; and  dental,  270.  There  were  220  operations  with  anaesthetics. 

Improved  facilities  for  travel  (steam  launches,  the  railway)  bring 
a wider  area  of  country  within  reach  of  Swatow,  and  so  increase 
year,  by  year  the  number  of  out-patients.2 

Dr.  Lyall  says  that  although  ‘ it  still  pays  best,  both  from  a profes- 
sional and  from  a missionary  point  of  view,  to  give  most  of  one’s  time 
and  strength  to  the  in-patients,’  yet  ‘in  the  out-patient  department  the 
opportunities  are  much  better  than  twenty  years  ago.  Numerous  cases 
of  ulcers,  granular  lids,  &c.,  come  regularly,  for  a lengthened  period, 
twice  a week  or  oftener  for  the  treatment  of  their  ailments,’  so  that  they 
have  much  Gospel  teaching  before  they  finally  say  good-bye.  Some  day, 
when  funds  abound,  there  should  be  ‘ a building  for  out-patients  quite 
separate  from  the  Hospital.  ’ 

In  the  evangelistic  work  the  ministerial  Missionaries,  Mr.  Paton, 
Miss  Black  and  Miss  Harkness,  the  College  students,  Mrs.  Lyall, 
have  all  taken  part ; Mrs.  Lyall  having  besides  charge  of  the  Hos- 
pital kitchen.  Valuable  assistance  has  also  been  given  by  Mr. 
ISig  Siu-teng,  who  resigned  the  Mi-ou  pastorate  early  in  the  year 
and  now  lives  in  Swatow. 

‘ He  is  a man  of  long  experience  as  a preacher.  He  says  he  has 
found  in  his  work  in  the  Hospital  great  encouragement  and  also  great 
ignorance,  and  he  has  therefore  devoted  his  time  principally  to  quiet, 
individual  work,  giving  much  instruction  in  the  simple  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  We  frequently  hear  of  old  patients  being  baptized  at  the 
various  country  chapels.’ 

Drs.  Whyte  and  Wight  took  charge  of  the  Hospital  during  two 
summer  months  while  Dr.  Lyall  was  recruiting.  The  Swatow 
foreign  community  and  many  Chinese  friends  give  generous  dona- 
tions towards  the  expenses.  The  home  drug-bill  is  met  by  the 
Congregation  of  St.  George’s,  Sunderland.  Donations  and  fees 
provide  for  all  the  local  expenses  of  the  work. 

Coiportage. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  each  give  a colporteur  to  the 
Swatow  Mission. 

Their  work  has  its  adventurous  side.  The  boat  in  which  one  of  them 
was  returning  to  Swatow  for  a fresh  supply  of  books  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  who  took  from  him  everything  of  any  value  he  had  with  him. 

1 In  Swatow.  as  in  Chinchew,  most  of  the  women  patients  naturally  find  their 
way  to  the  W.M.A.  Hospital.  Dr.  Lyall ’s  230  beds  are  always  filled. 

2 A fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lyall  is  an  interesting  sign  of  this  opening  up  of 
Inland  China.  In  the  olden  days  there  were  no  foreigners  beyond  a few  miles 
from  the  ports  except  the  Missionaries.  Now  one  meets  far  inland  the  life  insurance 
agent  and  the  traveller  for  tobacco  trusts  with  his  illustrated  placards. 
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The  Bible  Society  kindly  gave  him  $8  to  make  up  in  part  for  his  loss'. 
The  other  man  was  selling  books  in  a market-place  one  day.  Some  one 
shouted  ‘ Tiger ! ’ The  colporteur  and  some  other  men  made  for  the 
place  and  rescued  a field  labourer  who  had  been  seized  by  the  tiger  (or 
panther)  quite  close  to  the  village. 

The  sales  last  year  were  considerably  larger  than  in  1908  : 
Bibles,  112 ; New  Testaments,  150 ; Portions,  3,497  ; and  Tracts, 
4,00s.1  The  complete  Bibles  are  sold  at  6 d.,  costing  the  Society 
a good  deal  more.  Results  are  constantly  coming  to  light.  Mr. 
Steele,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  colporteurs,  mentions  two  cases. 

‘ A Bible  was  taken  from  our  station  at  Mi-ou  to  Penang  by  a Christian 
working  on  one  of  the  estates.  When  this  man  died,  his  younger  brother 
and  another  Chinese  got  the  Bible,  and  the  friend  is  now  an  inquirer  at 
our  chapel  at  Tua-ka.  In  the  second  case  also  a Christian  brother  died, 
this  time  in  China.  Among  his  effects  a Taoist  priest  found  a Bible-, 
which  he  studied,  and  whose  teaching  he  has  accepted.  He  is  now  held 
back  from  open  profession  by  the  knowledge  that  when  he  becomes  a 
Christian  out  and  out  he  must  give  up  his  present  means  of  livelihood, 
the  performance  of  Taoist  funeral  rites.’ 

The  Bookshop. — The  year’s  sales  amounted  to  $1,620,  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1908.  The  loss  on  Romanized  books 
(‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  ‘ Peep  of  Day,’  ‘ Bible  Stories,’  &c.)  was 
#191,  towards  which  the  W.M.A.  has  given  ^10;  many  of  these 
books  being  sold  to  women  and  children.  The  prices  are  being 
slowly  raised,  but  the  sales  would  cease  if  prices  went  much  up, 
while  it  is  evidently  most  desirable  to  get  good  Christian  literature 
into  Christian  homes.  ‘ Books  in  Romanized  vernacular  are  a valu- 
able Mission  agency,’  Dr.  Maclagan  says.  ‘ We  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  this  as  for  other  branches  of  Mission  work.’ 

For  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  the  bookshop  sold  last  year 
401  Bibles,  565  New  Testaments,  and  4,639  Portions,  the  Society  giving 
a grant  of  #60  towards  the  bookshop  expenses.  Preachers  and  teachers 
are  allowed  to  buy  books  which  may  be  helpful  in  their  work  at  half-price. 
Last  year  the  Religious  Tract  Society  offered  preachers  #10  worth  of  their 
own  Chinese  books  at  #1.  A number  of  our  men  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  libraries,  many  of  them  choosing  the 
Conference  Commentary. 

The  Printing  Press. — The  year’s  output  consisted  of  Catechisms 
(1,200),  hymn-books  (2,130),  the  book  of  Genesis  (500),  the 
monthly  ‘ Church  News,’  (500  each  month),  a Primer  (4,200), 
‘Bible  Stories’  (1,000),  Hospital  forms,  &c.,  &c. 

More  work  could  be  turned  out  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Mis- 
sionaries to  find  time  for  the  preparation  of  books,  the  continuation 
of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Romanized  vernacular, 
or  the  correction  of  proofs.  The  Church  should  recognize  that  (as 
Dr.  Maclagan  puts  it)  ‘ an  under-staffed  Mission  cannot  be  worked 
efficiently.’ 

1 The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  colporteurs  cannot  sell  tracts.  Ths 
Scottish  Bible  Society  permits  this  extension  of  colportage. 
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II.  Chaochowfu. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Dr.  Cousland  1 and  Mrs.  Cousland,  Dr.  Wight 
and  Mrs.  Wight ; Misses  Gillhespy  and  Wells. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Eevs.  Heng  Liet-kip,  of  Chaochowfu, 
and  Lim  Mo-tsai,  of  Peh-tsui-ou. 

Chaochowfu  (250,000  inhabitants)  is  the  seat  of  a Taotai  who  governs 
the  districts  in  which  the  Swatow  and  Chaochowfu  Missionaries  labour, 
the  South  and  North  Hakka  fields  and  the  Swabue  district,  with  a total 
population  of  11,000,000.  Visits  by  Mr.  Lechler  (of  the  Basel  Mission) 
in  1848,  Mr.  Burns  in  1856,  Mr.  H.  L.  Mackenzie  in  1858,  were  brief 
and  stormy.  In  1867  Dr.  Gauld’s  successful  treatment  of  a serious  illness 
of  the  Taotai  abated  opposition,  but  not  till  1888  was  Dr.  Cousland  able 
to  live  in  the  city.  The  American  Baptists  have  a resident  Missionary  in 
Chaochowfu. 

So  far  as  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  Swatow  work  made  it 
possible,  the  Chaochowfu  stations  are  being  cared  for  by  the  Swatow 
missionaries — no  successor  for  Mr.  Garden  Blaikie  having  been 
found.  The  only  Chaochowfu  report  is  therefore  Dr.  Wight’s 
account  of 

The  Medical  Work. — The  figures  are  : — 

In-patients:  Male,  739;  female,  267.  Out-patients:  Male,  2,322; 
female,  1,200.  Seen  in  their  own  homes:  Male,  186;  female,  86.  Total 
individual  patients:  Male,  3,247;  female,  1,553.  Return  visits,  10,300. 
Operations:  General,  263;  eye,  112;  obstetric  and  gynaecological,  20. 
Operations  with  anaesthetics,  89.  The  in-patients  more,  the  out-patients 
less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  calls  to  patients  in  their  own  homes  are  increasing.  ‘ Some 
of  these  are  of  a better  class  than  usually  come  to  the  Hospital,  but 
a number  are  so  poor  that  it  must  mean  a struggle  to  pay  the  $1 
and  the  chairmen’s  hire  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ask.  Where 
that  is  evidently  so,  and  also  where  I can  obviously  do  no  good, 
it  is  my  practice  to  return  the  fee,  a little  kindness  much  appre- 
ciated.2 

‘ A call  out  several  miles  into  the  country,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  is 
a welcome  change  from  the  usual  hospital  routine,  and  a valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  commending  Christ  to  the  people.  The  past  year  has  been  fairly 
healthy  for  the  Chinese  in  this  district.  Plague  was  rather  rife  in  early 
summer,  though  we  were  not  brought  very  much  into  contact  with  it, 
and  there  was  a good  deal  of  dysentery  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  but 
we  escaped  the  cholera,  which  was  so  bad  in  the  North.’ 

The  anti-opium  movement  is  sending  opium  smokers  to  the  Hos- 
pital in  considerable  numbers.  ‘We  endeavour  to  keep  them  for 

1 Dr.  Cousland  is  lent  to  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Association,  and  is  at 
present  stationed  at  Shanghai. 

2 ‘ I am  charging  all  who  don’t  come  to  worship  on  out-patient  days — men  60  cash, 
women  20  cash  (ten  cash  make  a farthing).  Those  who  come  on  the  wrong  days 
or  at  the  wrong  hours  are  charged  20  cents.  In  fees  and  donations  I received  this 
year  over  $600  from  Chinese  patients.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  lessen  the 
financial  burden  at  home.’ 
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at  least  three  weeks.  Some  run  off  after  a few  days,  others  assert 
that  all  their  difficulties  are  over  and  insist  on  leaving  after  too 
short  a course  of  treatment.  I fear  a considerable  number  relapse,’ 
as  indeed  is  always  the  case  if  the  opium  slaves  do  not  become 
Christians. 

Encouragements  and  disappointments  mingle  in  the  evangelistic 
effort  amongst  the  patients;  the  workers,  Miss  Gillhespy,  Miss 
Wells,  the  Hospital  Matron,  the  Biblewomen. 

‘ Early  in  the  summer  a young  man  came  in,  anxious  to  give  up  opium. 
Our  hearts  were  gladdened  when  one  night  he  rose  in  the  weekly  prayer 
meeting  and  asked  for  prayer  that  he  might  learn  to  follow  Jesus  Christ. 
He  turned  up  again  recently,  and  stayed  in  for  over  a week,  but  in  the 
interval  his  zeal  had  abated.  Opium  had  again  laid  him  in  bondage. 
May  he  yet  find  complete  deliverance  and  salvation ! 

Several  women  patients  were  promising  well  while  in  hospital, 
and  may  yet  become  members  of  the  Churches  at  their  own  homes. 
We  are  sometimes  long  in  hearing  that  impressions  made  while  in 
hospital  have  borne  good  fruit.’ 


III.  Swabue. — The  Young  People’s  Field. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  David  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Suther- 
land ; Dr.  Whyte  and  Mrs.  Whyte,1  Dr.  R.  Chalmers. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Revs.  Phe  Chek-li,  of  Tua-ua,  and 
Te  Hu-nguan,  late  of  Swabue. 

The  first  baptism  in  Swabue,  a town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  occurred  in 
1894.  In  1896  our  Christian  Endeavour  Societies,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee,  charged  themselves  with  the  support  of  this  new  sub-centre, 
and  in  1898  Mr.  Sutherland  became  their  first  Missionary.  The  Mission 
has  now  been  laid  on  all  the  societies  of  young  men  and  women  in  the 
Church,  Christian  Endeavour  Societies,  Guilds,  Fellowship  Meetings, 
Literary  Societies,  Ministers’  Bible  Classes  not  connected  with  Sunday 
Schools,  and  the  like. 

The  Pastorates.— The  young  Swabue  Pastor,  Mr.  Te  Hu-nguan, 
has  resigned,  because  of  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  arrest  a year 
ago  of  two  of  his  people,  one  of  them  a deacon,  on  some  charge  quite 
unconnected  with  their  Christian  profession.  They  are  still  in  prison, 
and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Te’s  efforts  on  their  behalf  and  Mr.  Suther- 
land's refusal  to  intervene,  no  question  of  religious  persecution  being 
involved  in  the  case,  have  alienated  some  of  the  worshippers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enterprising  Congregation  at  Tua-ua  has,  after 
a number  of  fruitless  calls,  obtained  a Pastor,  Mr.  Phe  Chek-li,  a Hakka 
licentiate,  of  whom  a good  account  is  given.  ‘ He  will  find  active  and 
ready  supporters,’  Mr.  Sutherland  says.  ‘ There  are  now  a Church  and 

1 As  soon  as  Dr.  Chalmers  can  take  charge  of  the  hospital,  Dr.  Whyte  will  go  up 
to  Swatow  to  be  with  Dr.  Lyall,  and  to  take  over  the  medical  work  there  when 
Dr.  Lyall  comes  home  on  furlough. 
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new  School  Buildings,  with  living  accommodation  for  a Pastor  and 
Teacher  with  their  families,  and  the  money  was  nearly  all  found  by  the 
local  Congregation.’ 

A new  Church  in  Swabue,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Suther- 
land’s mother,  was  opened  on  October  2;  a bright,  largely  attended 
service ; the  Church  ‘ prettily  decorated  ’ ; tea  provided  for  the 
men  in  the  Boys’  School,  for  the  women  in  the  Girls’  School,  after 
the  service.  ‘ We  wTere  afraid  that  on  Sundays  our  Congregation 
would  be  lost  in  the  larger  building.  It  is,  howTever,  fairly  wTell  filled. 
The  women  come  out  well,  and  though  the  men’s  side  could  seat 
many  more,  it  is  not  “ thin.” 

Bluffing  the  Roman  Catholics. — ‘ At  the  beginning  of  September,  ’ Mr. 
Sutherland  writes,  ‘ I was  spending  a night  at  Tangsua  Chapel.  During 
evening  worship  about  20  men  from  a village  four  miles  away  walked  in. 


A quarrel  had  occurred  between  them  and  some  people  professing  to  be 
Catholics,  and  so  they  came  to  us,  and  professed  themselves  Protestants.’ 
(Mr.  Sutherland  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business.) 

‘ When  I went  back  to  Tangsua  after  nearly  three  months  I found  them 
still  attending  regularly.  “ They  must  attend,”  the  preacher  said.  “ If 
not,  the  Catholics  will  make  it  hot  for  them.”  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
to  bluff  the  other  side.’  They  do  come  to  the  services  though,  and  some 
of  them  may  yet  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  deeper  needs,  and  remain,  not  to 
bluff  the  Catholics,  but  as  genuine  servants  of  Christ.  That  the  Mission 
will  not  touch  ‘ cases  ’ is,  however,  now  generally  known,  and  neither 
the  Missionary  nor  the  Chinese  Evangelists  find  the  people  crowding  to 
hear  their  message  as  in  the  older  days.  ‘ We  meet,  besides,  a great  deal 
of  atheistic  teaching,  coming  from  Japan  by  way  of  the  higher  Government 
Schools.  Commerce  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  consequent  haste  to 
grow  rich,  intensify  the  cold  materialism  which  lies  like  frost  on  the 
windows  of  the  soul.  ’ 
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The  Country  Stations. — At  Poh-bue  and  Bue-leng,  two  places  to 
which  Dr.  Whyte  and  his  students  have  sometimes  gone  dispensing 
and  preaching,  regular  services  have  been  established.  At  the  older 
stations  there  are  ‘ always  new  hearers  and  new  applicants  for 
baptism.  Kit-chieh-ue  has  a growing  and  active  Congregation.  A 
goodly  number  come  from  a village  nine  miles  from  the  town,  one 
of  whom,  a lame  man,  leaves  home  at  4 a.m.  to  be  in  time  for  fore- 
noon service,  and  sets  out  on  his  return  journey  immediately  after 
that  service  is  over,  so  as  to  be  home  before  dark.’ 

Another  of  the  older  stations,  Tanghai,  is  a bit  of  hard  soil : the  people 
zealous  idolaters  and  inveterate  gamblers ; gambling  common  even  among 
the  women  and  girls.  The  Church  grows,  but  chiefly  from  the  villages 
round  about.  But  the  townspeople  are  friendly,  and  the  work  is  being 
patiently  carried  on.  Progress  is  reported  at  Chia-ung;  a Boys’  School 
(15  or  16  pupils),  a new  Girls’  School,  a number  of  women  worshipping. 

Bue-leng  has  an  interesting  Congregation — ‘ three  from  a dyer’s  shop, 
three  from  pawnshops,  a silversmith,  a watchmaker,  a small  shopkeeper, 
a paper  cutter,  and  a farmer.  One  has  given  up  a gaming-table,  and  has 
up  till  now  found  nothing  else  to  do.  Most  of  these  live  near  the  Chapel, 
and  come  to  worship  every  evening.  They  read  hymns  and  practise  the 
tunes.  Four  of  them  have  committed  to  memory  most  of  the  Catechism.’ 

Sunday  Schools. — In  some  places  the  Sunday  Schools  are  as  old  as 
the  services ; ‘ two  classes,  one  busy  with  the  Hymn-book,  the  other 
with  the  Scriptures  ’ — both  concerned  merely  with  reading  and  com- 
mitting to  memory — the  Sunday  School  as  noisy  as  the  old  village 
Day  School,  in  which  each  boy  at  the  top  of  his  voice  is  reciting  a 
passage  from  a “ character  ” school-book  until  (without  in  the  least 
knowing  its  meaning)  he  has  it  off  by  heart.’ 

The  Scripture  Class  of  the  old  style  is  taught  by  the  preacher.  * He 
reads  over  the  chapter,  giving  to  the  Chinese  character  its  classical  sound ; 
then  the  pupils  read  in  turn,  giving  these  same  sounds.  Next  the 
preacher  reads  again,  translating  the  passage  into  colloquial  Chinese;  then 
the  class  reads  in  the  colloquial  and,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  all 
know  it,  they  read  for  half  an  hour  each  man  for  himself,  and  shouting  in 
a loud  voice.’  Very  seldom  is  there  any  teaching;  that  is  the  work  of  the 
pulpit.  ‘ We  are  trying  to  get  the  teacher  to  find  some  other  time  for  the 
reading  lesson,  and  to  keep  the  Sunday  School  hour  for  Bible  teaching. 
Swabue  is  an  ideal  place  for  a model  school.  We  have  possible  teachers  on 
the  staff  of  the  Boys’  School  and  among  the  Hospital  Students,  and  such 
a school  has  been  begun,  Dr.  Whyte  being  its  superintendent.  At  our 
country  stations  I have  been  pressing  the  matter  on  the  office-bearers  and 
preachers,  and  in  each  place  there  is  a quickened  desire  for  Bible  study.  ’ 

The  Boarding  School  has  fourteen  smart,  industrious  boys,  picked 
from  the  primary  country  schools.  ‘ They  compare  favourably,  we 
think,  with  boys  at  home,  at  their  lessons  or  play,  or  when  spending 
an  evening  with  ourselves.  The  teacher  is  a serious,  steady  man, 
with  the  boys  well  in  hand,  never  forgetting  that  the  formation  and 
development  of  their  character  is  largely  in  his  hands.’ 
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The  Medical  Work.— The  figures  are  gratifying.1  The  in- 
patients have  been  : Males,  387  ; females,  33  (a  few  more  women, 
and  56  more  men  than  in  the  previous  year).  Out-patients  : Males, 
1,376;  females,  497  (fewer  men,  more  women).  Patients  seen  in 
their  own  homes:  Males,  50;  females,  35.  Patients  seen  during 
itinerations  : Males,  622  ; females,  345.  Total  individual  patients  : 
Males,  2,434  ; females,  910  ; and  return  visits  (always  of  much  evan- 
gelistic value — the  Gospel  declared  in  the  dispensary  services  be- 
coming better  and  better  understood  the  oftener  it  is  heard),  7,125. 

The  assistant  broke  down  and  had  to  resign—'  undoubted  signs  of 
tuberculosis,  the  “ white  plague  ” which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  student 
class  in  China.’  Two  new  students  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Deacons  in  their  own  Congregations.  Of  his  eight  students  Dr.  Whyte 
says  they  are  (like  most  Chinese  hospital  students)  ‘ capable,  resourceful, 
and  interested  in  their  work.  ’ 

When  Dr.  Sandeman  left  for  home  in  the  spring  the  hospital  was 
closed  for  a month  ; for  another  month  only  the  Chinese  assistant 
in  charge.  Patients  did  not  come  or  would  not  stay,  and  it  was 
widely  believed  that  no  foreign  doctor  was  again  to  be  looked  for. 
When  Dr.  Whyte  came  he  found  four  men  and  two  women  in  the 
hospital.  When  the  number  rose  slowly  to  eight  he  felt  encouraged  ! 

‘ To  get  ourselves  talked  about,’  he  says,  ‘ we  began  a night  dis- 
pensary when  the  moon  was  bright,  and  a little  later  spent  two  days 
dispensing  at  each  of  two  new  Chapels  (Bue-leng  and  Poh-bue)  and 
seeing  900  sick  folk.’  In  the  summer  months,  when  the  people 
have  more  leisure  to  attend  to  their  ailments,  the  hospital  was  full — 
67  patients  in  its  60  beds  at  one  time  ; one  day  the  out-patients 
numbered  172. 

The  curious  unwillingness  of  the  women  of  the  district  to  resort 
to  the  hospital  has  at  length  largely  passed  away — thanks  (Dr. 
Whyte  says)  to  Dr.  Sandeman ’s  kindly  and  successful  ministrations. 
Frequently,  in  1909,  there  were  as  many  as  60  women  on  an  out- 
patient day.  Mr.  Sutherland  and  the  preachers  were  with  Dr. 
Whyte  on  his  itinerations,  giving  much  help  in  the  arrangements 
and  ‘ making  effective  use  of  the  evangelistic  opportunities.’ 

Operations  were  more  numerous  than  in  1908,  ' perhaps,’  Dr.  Whyte 
says,  ‘ because  a fairly  large  tumour  which  I operated  upon  shortly  after 
I came  here  was  successfully  removed.  When  a man  who  has  been  nick- 
named “ the  tumour  ” returns  to  his  village,  after  a short  absence,  with 
the  growth  removed — well,  people  will  talk  about  it!  We  are  asked  to 
help  a good  many  people  to  overcome  the  opium  habit,  and  all  the  patients 
we  have  had  have  completed  their  cure  successfully.  Most  of  those  who 
stop  opium-smoking,  unless  they  become  Christians , go  back  to  the  habit 

1 Dr.  Whyte  says  : ‘ Increases  are  reported,  not  by  the  labourer  to  whom  so 
much  credit  is  due’  (Dr.  Sandeman),  ‘but  by  one  who  has  entered  into  his  labours.’ 
The  tribute  to  Dr.  Sandeman  is  well  deserved.  Yet  the  skill  and  devotion  of 
Dr.  Whyte  himself  must  also  be  gratefully  recognised,  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  while 
lamenting  the  resignation  of  his  colleague,  speaks  warmly  of  the  work  Dr.  Whyte 
has  done  since  he  went  down  to  Swabue. 
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again  after  abstaining  for  anything  from  six  to  eighteen  months ; but  now 
that  the  Government  is  placing  more  restrictions  on  indulgence  in  this 
habit  the  number  of  relapses  should  be  greatly  diminished.  Opium  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  suicides  that  are  brought  to  us.  Dr.  Sandeman 
achieved  a great  reputation  in  this  connection,  but  unfortunately  some 
cases  are  brought  to  us  too  late.  ’ 

A hindrance  to  the  Swabue  medical  work  is  diversity  of  dialects.  ‘ From 
the  many  Cantonese  fishing  and  other  junks  in  Swabue  Harbour  we  get 
quite  a number  of  Cantonese  patients.  Then  there  are  Hakkas  and  people 


speaking  two  or  three  varieties  of  other  dialects,  differing  in  various  ways 
and  to  various  degrees  from  the  Swatow  dialect.  A ridge  of  hills  may  be 
the  only  separation  between  people  who  say  “ ng  ” and  those  who  say 
“ ui,  ” &c.  ’ 

‘ The  work  has  continued  to  expand,  as  it  did  from  year  to  year 
under  Dr.  Sandeman’s  care.  There  is  still  boundless  capacity  for 
expansion,  and  it  will  be  a thousand  pities  if  any  action- — or  more 
probably  inaction — on  the  part  of  those  at  home  checks  this  growth.’ 
To  the  evangelistic  influence  of  the  hospital  Mr.  Sutherland  bears 
cordial  testimony. 

‘ I baptized  a reformed  opium-smoker  at  Tua-ua  last  year.  A month 
ago  I baptized  his  mother,  and  examined  his  wife  as  an  applicant.  On 
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the  same  day  I baptized  a man  who  was  cured  of  the  opium  habit  in  the 
hospital,  and  his  father  and  wife  are  applicants.  The  father  was  also 
cured  in  the  hospital.  Lately  I was  on  my  way  from  Kitchieh-ui  to 
Tang-hai  when  I overtook  two  men,  who  began  discussing  me  as  soon  as  I 
passed  them.  A little  farther  on  I met  a patient  returning  from  the  hos- 
pital, who  stopped  to  speak  to  me.  When  the  two  men  came  up  they  said 
to  my  friend  the  patient,  “ Who  is  this,  and  how  do  you  know  him?  ” 
“ Oh,  I have  been  to  the  Swabue  Hospital.”  After  some  conversation 
about  the  hospital,  one  of  them  said,  “ Is  this  the  doctor?  ” ‘‘No;  that’s 
the  minister.”  “ What  does  he  do?  ” “ Lie  does  nothing.”  The  toil  of 
the  preaching  man  may  escape  them,  but  the  impression  which  the  prac- 
tising man  makes  on  them  remains  with  them  in  more  senses  than  one 
throughout  their  lives.  ’ 


THE  HARK  A COUNTRY. 

I.  South  Hakkaland. 

I he  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  D.  Maclver,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Maclver, 
Rev.  W.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Riddel,  Rev.  Stephen  Band, 
B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Band,  Rev.  W.  B.  Paton,  B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Paton  ; 
Misses  Balmer,  Laidler,  Duffus. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Levs.  Phang  Khi-fung  (College  Tutor), 
Phang  Tshiung,  of  Wukingfu,  Tsen  Mien-lu,  of  Tho'ng-hang,  C'hhin  Tet 
Chin,  of  Ho-thien,  and  Tshai  Yong,  of  Ho-pho. 

Ho-pho,  the  first  Hakka  Station,  was  opened  by  the  Swatow 
Missionaries  in  1871.  A Missionary  to  the  Hakkas  was  appointed  in 
1877.  In  1882  Wukingfu  (Ng-kang-phu,  as  it  was  then  called)  became 
the  Hakka  centre — a cluster  of  villages  (population  5,000).  The  ‘ fu  ’ in 
Wukingfu  means  ‘ wealth.’  It  is  not  the  ‘ fu  ’ of  rank,  as  in  Chaochowfu. 

The  Theological  College. — When  Mr.  Maclver  came  home  on 
furlough  last  spring  the  students  were  gathered  into  one  class. 
One  man  was  sent  to  the  Swatow  College,  three  went  out  for 
a year  to  teach,  and  there  were  eight  freshmen.  The  class  of  13 
was  taught  by  Mr.  Band  (the  New  Testament,  Church  History, 
Arithmetic,  Singing),  the  College  tutor  (Dogmatics,  Apologetics, 
Physiology),1  and  the  tutor’s  brother,  now  settled  as  Pastor  in 
Tua-ua  in  the  Swabue  district,  who  had  for  his  subjects  the  Old 
Testament  and  Chinese  Classics  and  Composition.  Most  of  the 
present  students  have  come  up  from  the  Middle  School,  and  1 their 
conduct  and  character  gave  satisfaction.’  Some  exceptionally  bright 
lads  were  expected  this  year. 

The  students  took  charge  of  the  western  stations  last  spring  for  a fort- 
night, while  the  preachers  came  to  Wukingfu  for  study.  They  also  supply 
two  stations  about  ten  miles  away,  and  besides  help  in  the  hospital  and  in 
Y.M.C.A.'  work. 

1 Mr.  Phang  Khi-fung  also  did  translation  work — St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew 
(partly)  into  Colloquial  Hakka — the  New  Testament  (as  the  work  proceeds)  to  be 
printed  by  the  Wukingfu  Printing  Press.  Mr.  Phang  was  elected  President  of 
last  year’s  Federal  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  China,  which  is  to  meet 
once  in  five  years,  and  meantime  takes  the  place  of  a General  Assembly. 
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The  Preachers’  Meeting. — Mr.  Band  lectured  on  St.  Paul’s  Life 
and  Doctrine  and  on  Jewish  History  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Mr.  Pliang  had  a class  on  Psychology.  There  were 
also  meetings  each  day  during  the  fortnight  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference and  for  devotional  addresses.  On  the  Sundays  the  men 
preached  at  neighbouring  stations.  4 A very  profitable  time,’  Mr. 
Band  says.  In  the  autumn  a preachers’  examination  was  held  on 
the  work  of  this  meeting,  but  most  of  the  men  were  ploughed  in 
psychology  ; ‘ too  abstract  for  their  comprehension,’  Dr.  Biddel  says. 

The  Stations. — Nine  are  under  the  four  native  pastors ; 22  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  missionaries. 


A branch  station  has  been  opened  at  a place  away  to  the  south,  supplied 
(once  a fortnight)  by  the  preacher  and  an  elder  from  Ma-chuk.  Hoi-yong 
has  been  reopened,  but  Vong-kiang-pu  closed  (for  a time  at  least)  because 
of  strife  amongst  the  members : the  Christians  advised  to  worship  at 
Ho-pho  meantime.  Of  the  70  adults  baptized  in  1909,  40  were  admitted 
by  native  ministers.  ‘ Of  the  first  100  Hakka  children  baptized,  42  have 
been  received  to  Communion,  7 have  died,  20  have  left  the  district,  and 
the  remaining  31  have  either  lapsed  into  heathenism  or  have  not  yet 
decided  for  Christianity.’  There  are  32  elders  and  74  deacons.  Dr. 
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Riddel  gives  the  figures  of  the  last  decade  for  the  whole  Hakka  field: 
Members  in  full  Communion  have  increased  from  670  to  1,167;  baptized 
children  from  318  to  680;  congregations,  from  23  to  49;  preachers,  from 
30  to  38 ; pastorates,  from  2 to  4 ; teachers,  from  13  to  20. 

Christian  Giving. — The  contributions  of  the  Churches  increased 
by  #1,400  in  1909,  the  average  per  member  rising  from  little  more 
than  #3  to  almost  #4.  ‘ The  reduction  of  appropriations  compelled 

us  to  some  regrettable  economies,  but  it  helped  us  to  waken  the 
'Church  to  the  need  of  greater  efforts  towards  self-support.’ 

In  illustration  Dr.  Riddel  adds  an  interesting  case : ‘ One  man  who 
•gave  $6  last  year  was  persuaded  to  add  another  $5,  $1  each  for  his  four 
sons,  and  $1  for  his  two  grandsons.  This  man,  a deacon  at  Pat-van, 
when  he  became  a Christian  sacrificed  a lucrative  trade  in  idolatrous  paper, 
incense,  and  such  things.  For  a while  his  business  was  at  a low  ebb,  but 
now  God  has  prospered  him,  and  out  of  a family  of  eleven,  seven  adults 
and  two  children  have  been  baptized.  Some  of  the  smaller  Congregations 
have  promised  to  double  their  contributions  to  the  Preachers’  Fund.’  The 
preachers  are  themselves  setting  a praiseworthy  example  of  liberality, 
some  of  them  out  of  scanty  salaries  giving  well-nigh  a tithe  for  Christian 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  stations  are  moving  towards  self-support.  Some  of 
the  smaller  Congregations  have  doubled  their  contributions  to  the 
Preachers’  Fund.  In  1902  the  native  Churches  raised  20  per  cent, 
of  the  salaries  of  pastors  and  preachers ; in  1908-9  30  per  cent. 
As  to  more  rapid  progress  in  this  direction  it  is  urged  that  ‘ the 
Flakkas  for  the  most  part  are  poor,  not  to  be  compared  with  natives 
in  the  Swatow  region.’ 

The  raising  of  the  Middle  School  fees  has  been  considered.  But  the 
present  $16  annually  is  too  much  for  many,  and  often  what  is  contributed 
by  the  native  has  to  be  supplemented  by  some  friendly  outside  help,  in 
order  that  a deserving  boy  should  not,  because  of  his  poverty,  lose  the 
advantages  of  the  school. 

‘ If  in  the  educational  work  the  expense  is  great,  I may  say,’  Mr. 
Paton  adds,  ‘ that  I feel  this  is  a work  which  at  this  juncture  is  well  worth 
expense.  ’ 

Regarding  the  effect  of  ‘ cutting  down  ’ expenses  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  efficiency,  the  Hakka  missionaries  speak  for  all 
their  brethren  in  expressing  serious  alarm. 

‘ Both  in  our  preaching  staff  and  in  our  College  our  efforts  at 
economy  are  likely  to  prove  disastrous.  Our  work  will  suffer  seriously  if 
the  ranks  of  our  preachers  are  depleted.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  refuse 
the  young  men  (who  are  anxious  to  enter  the  College),  as  there  are  some 
particularly  bright  ones  amongst  them.  Still,  I think  the  threatened 
crisis  had  a good  effect  on  the  Church  here,  and  we  have  noticed  ever  since 
a growing  desire  to  share  the  burden  on  the  part  of  our  native  co-workers. 
But  we  are  feeling  more  and  more  that  it  was  a mistake  to  dismiss 
preachers  and  weaken  the  College,  and  we  are  anxious  to  return  to  our 
former  condition  and  to  repair  the  injury  caused  by  our  enforced  economy.’ 

D 
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Of  the  dismissal  of  some  preachers  a year  ago,  Dr.  Riddel  says : ‘ The 
idea  has  gone  abroad  that  a preacher’s  office  is  very  uncertain,  and  that, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  but  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  appropriation 
from  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  the  Council  may  dispense  with  his 
services.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a preacher  earns  only  a bare  living. 
If  that  becomes  in  addition  uncertain,  he,  with  his  family  to  provide  for, 
has  to  ask  himself  whether  he  can  take  risks  any  longer.  That  our 
best  students  wish  to  be  doctors  rather  than  ministers  makes  me 
uncomfortable.  ’ 

The  Mission  Schools. — Mr.  Bernard  Paton  is  in  charge  of  the 
educational  work,  Mr.  Band  giving  help. 

The  Middle  School  had  56  boys  last  summer.  Of  these  five  left, 
one  to  go  to  Shanghai  for  more  advanced  work,  one  because  he 
‘ ten  parts  disliked  reading  books,’  one  to  be  teacher  in  one  of  the 
Mission  Elementary  Schools. 

The  boys  mostly  come  from  Christian  homes,  many  of  them  the  sons 
of  preachers,  only  four  from  non-Christian  homes.  Seven  are  members 
of  the  Church,  three  received  during  the  year.  Three  more  are  asking 
admission  to  Communion.  The  senior  assistant,  Yong  Shau-nyok,  is  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  school.  The  boys  greatly  respect  him,  and  his 
ideas  on  discipline  and  teaching  are  sound.  He  has  a wide  knowledge 
of  present-day  movements  and  events,  and  has  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
and  of  China  very  much  at  heart.  The  boys  have  worked  well.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  tend  to  overwork,  and  have  to  be  held  back  lest  their 
health  should  suffer.  They  have  an  evening  prayer-meeting  by  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  school  takes  a lively  interest  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
weekly  meetings.  Some  of  the  older  boys  take  in,  turn  the  Sunday 
services  in  a village  nine  miles  away.’ 

Elementary  Schools. — Twenty,  with  327  pupils.  The  country 
schools  sometimes  suffer  from  village  feuds  or  from  floods,  both  of 
which  interfere  with  attendance.  Nor  have  all  the  parents  come 
to  understand  the  value  of  education  or  the  necessity  of  regular 
attendance.  Some  schools  are  made  up  chiefly  of  scholars  from 
non-Christian  homes;  but  ‘these  boys  prove  unmanageable,  re- 
fusing to  obey  rules,  and  objecting  to  the  time  spent  in  Scripture 
teaching.’ 

Six  of  the  schools  are  self-supporting,  three  nearly  so.  The  teachers, 
despite  the  little  training  most  of  them  have  had,  are  doing  good  and 
thorough  work.  The  schools  are  being  standardized  as  much  as  possible, 
the  examinations  made  uniform,  certificates  given  annually  for  good  work, 
five  of  which  qualify  for  promotion  to  the  Middle  School ; in  the  Middle 
School  the  possession  of  five  certificates  qualifies  for  an  exit  certificate. 
All  these  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Paton  at  least  once  during  the  year. 

The  Medical  Work. — The  year’s  figures  are  ; — 

In-patients:  male  689,  female  273;  out-patients:  male  2,387,  female 
1,529;  seen  on  itinerations:  male  30,  female  70;  total  individual  patients, 
male  3,106,  female,  1,782;  total  attendances,  9,844;  return  attendances, 
nearly  5,000.  Operations : 290  general,  141  eye,  4 gynaecological  and 
obstetric,  27  dental,  59  with  anaesthetics. 


MISSIONARY  PARTY  CROSSING  A BRIDGE:  HAKKALAND 


A COUNTRY  CHAPEL : HAKKALAND 

(Four  small  rooms -preaching  hall,  missionary’s  room,  preacher's  room,  kitchen) 
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TAINAN  THEOLOGICAL  STUDFNTS:  SENIOR  CLASS,  1909 

(With  Mr.  Ferguson  and  the  College  Tutor) 


TWO  OF  SAME  CLASS  NOW  IN  JAPAN  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDIES 
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During  Dr.  Riddel’s  furlough,  for  nearly  two  years  the  Hos- 
pital was  in  the  care  of  the  Head  Assistant.  ‘ I resumed  charge,’ 
Dr.  Riddel  says,  ‘ with  feelings  of  relief  that  nothing  untoward  had 
occurred.’  Two  of  the  assistants  went  out  to  private  practice.  The 
second  assistant,  Tsen  Tsi-uk,  a faithful  worker  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, died  of  consumption  last  spring.  Applications  for  places  as 
Hospital  students  being  invited,  25  offered,  mostly  Middle  School 
lads,  and  five  were  accepted.  They  undertake  to  stay  in  the  Hos- 
pital for  four  years  and  at  their  own  expense.  Two  of  Dr. 
McPhun’s  students  are  carrying  on  studies  (during  his  furlough) 
under  Dr.  Riddel ; and  to  them  Dr.  Riddel  generously  allows  each 
$3  monthly  for  their  support. 

The  experiment  of  training  native  women  to  be  dressers  in  the  women’s 
wards  is  successful.  Two  widows  are  thus  engaged  (one  the  widow  of 
a preacher,  whose  salary  is  provided  by  a Liverpool  lady).  ‘ They  do  all 
the  dressing  in  the  women’s  wards,  assist  in  teaching  the  Gospel,  and 
learn  all  the  medicine  they  can.  What  they  will  become  will  depend  on 
their  own  progress  and  on  the  opportunities  that  may  open  to  them. 
Under  their  care  the  women  have  been  better  attended  to  than  was  possible 
formerly.  ’ 

The  evangelistic  work  amongst  the  patients  is  carried  on  by 
Mrs.  Riddel,  the  Hospital  Matron  (‘  specially  good  at  telling  Bible 
stories,  whether  in  Hakka  or  Hoklo,’  both  needed  in  the  Hospital), 
a W.M.A.  Biblewoman,  the  janitor,  an  earnest,  capable  evangelist 
(formerly  colporteur  at  Chaochowfu,  and  there  nicknamed  ‘ the 
roaring  Hakka  ’),  and  the  divinity  students,  who  have  services  each 
morning  and  evening  and  visit  the  wards  every  week.  The  Hospital 
students  and  assistants  also  take  part  in  the  daily  services.  On 
out-patient  days  Mr.  Band  and  the  Wukingfu  pastor  conduct  the 
dispensary  services.  Dr.  Riddel  himself  usually  takes  the  Sunday 
afternoon  service. 

It  is  a sustained  and  fruitful  effort.  Here  is  one  instance  out  of  many : 

‘ A woman  dismissed  from  the  hospital  as  incurable  returned  home 
believing,  and  when  the  end  drew  near  sent  for  the  minister  and  requested 
baptism.  On  hearing  her  clear  confession  of  faith,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
do  as  she  requested.’ 

‘ Many  of  our  patients  are  ill-nourished  and  anaemic  people  with 
chronic  ulcers,  whose  money  goes  done  before  they  are  cured. 
Eight  pounds  was  spent  in  assisting  such  cases,  provided  by  the 
sale  of  my  Swatow  maps,  as  for  the  last  nine  years. 

‘ Many  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  will  now  go  to  our  men  who  practise 
on  their  own  account,  but  the  poor  will  come  to  us.  Our  district  is  also 
poor  compared,  for  instance,  to  that  around  Swatow.  Owing  to  these 
causes  I am  afraid  that  the  day  of  self-support  in  this  Hospital  is  not  very 
near.  But  this  year  we  got  $149  as  donations  from  the  Chinese  and  $66 
for  tickets — about  19L — a great  advance  on  previous  years. 

‘ The  students  study  anatomy  under  the  Head  Assistant,  using 
Dr.  McPhun’s  “ model  man,”  and  chemistry  and  other  subjects 
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with  myself.  I usually  give  two  hours  a day  to  teaching.  At  con- 
venient intervals  we  hold  written  and  oral  examinations.  Students 
and  assistants  have  worked  and  studied  peacefully,  cheerfully  and 
well.’ 

The  Printing  Press. — The  three  printers  have  issued  the  Church 
Monthly  (eight  pages  each  issue — as  much  as  the  small  handpress  can 
print  at  one  time),  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  Part  I.,  the  ‘Character’ 
Hymn-book,  a reprint  from  stereotyped  plates,  and  second  editions  of 
the  Catechism  and  Selected  Psalms. 

A Commemoration  Gathering,  largely  attended,  was  held  on  the 
last  two  days  of  1908,  in  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
Hakka  Mission. 

A definite  programme  of  progress  was  laid  out,  to  be  carried  through, 
it  was  hoped,  before  Mr.  Maclver’s  return  from  furlough:  200 
additional  Church  members,  4 new  pastorates,  5 new  licentiates,  10  new 
stations,  preaching  fund  and  missionary  society  increased  by  50  per  cent., 
schools  all  self-supporting.  A helpful  address  was  given  by  one  of  the 
preachers,  urging  this  advance:  (1)  Do  not  be  staggered  by  the  magnitude 
■of  the  task ; believe  in  its  possibility.  (2)  Each  step  forward  gives  new 
strength  for  a bigger  step.  (3)  Do  it  for  love,  and  it  will  not  be  a burden. 
The  speaker  had  frequently  walked  80  miles  in  two  days  to  get  medicine 
for  his  wife,  and  this  made  an  excellent  illustration  to  enforce  his  third 
point.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  special  mention  was  made  of  Mr. 
Maclver’s  share  in  the  work,  and  a beautiful  scroll  was  presented  to  him.1 

Itinerations. — Mr.  Paton  describes  some  of  the  conditions  of 
country  visiting,  material  and  spiritual. 

‘ A very  common  type  of  bridge  in  this  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
boards  supported  on  trestles,  the  bridge  not  more  than  2 feet  wide.  When 
the  rivers  are  at  their  normal  level  crossing  is  an  easy  matter.  But  in 
the  rainy  season  the  rivers  sometimes  rise  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
On  one  occasion  my  wife  and  I started  out  visiting  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  We  had  to  cross  a river  close  to  the  chapel  at  the  start,  the 
bridge  then  fully  4 feet  above  the  water.  Rain  came  on,  and  when  we 
got  back  to  the  river,  about  3.30  p.m.,  it  had  become  a roaring  torrent, 
the  bridge  being  entirely  swept  away.  We  had  to  make  a detour  of  five 
miles  in  the  pouring  rain  before  we  could  get  to  the  chapel.  ’ 

A more  serious  obstacle  is  the  practical  materialism  of  the  ordi- 
nary Chinese.  ‘ What  saddens  one  out  here  is  not  the  idolatry. 
Where  there  are  keen  idol  worshippers  there  is  usually  some 
spiritual  life.  What  saddens  one  most  is  the  complete  absence  of 
any  sense  of  spiritual  need.  The  worthlessness  of  their  own  gods 
is  quite  commonly  recognized  ; but  ask  them  why  they  will  not 
worship  God  and  they  immediately  reply,  “I’ve  no  time.”  Yet 
they  do  find  time  for  other  things  besides  their  daily  toil.’ 

At  one  of  the  stations  Mr.  Paton  found  the  people  absorbed  in 
theatricals.  ‘ The  stage  adornments  were  made  of  paper  chiefly;  the 

1 To  his  greatly  valued  Magnum,  Opus,  the  Hakka  Dictionary,  Mr.  Maclver  has 
added  the  issue  of  a neatly  got' up  and  beautifully  printed  ‘ Hakka  Syllabary.’ 
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occasion  was  an  idol’s  birthday,  and  the  festivities  lasted  30  days!  I 
arrived  at  the  place  just  at  the  commencement,  and  the  noise  all  night 
was  fearful.  Next  day  I was  told  that  the  noise  on  the  previous  night 
was  nothing  compared  with  what  it  would  become  later.  ’ Mr.  Paton  moved 
off  to  another  place.  ‘ On  the  road  I met  scores  of  people  making  for  the 
festival.  From  north,  south,  east,  and  west  they  come,  reckoning  it  a 
small  affair  to  have  to  walk  ten  miles  or  more  for  the  enjoyment  before 
them.  Though  they  have  no  time  to  worship  God,  they  will  gladly  stand 
a whole  night  in  a cold  north  wind  to  watch  the  utter  absurdities,  and 
worse  than  absurdities,  of  a play ! 

As  Dr.  Riddel  pleads,  ‘ What  a help  a revival  would  be  ! Will 
you  at  home  join  with  us  in  praying  that  it  might  come  ? ’ 


II.  North  Hakkaland. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Murdo  C.  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie; Dr.  McPhun.  (During  Dr.  McPhun's  furlough  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  are  resident  in  Chaochowfu.) 

Samhopa  became  the  North  Hakka  Centre  in  1902.  The  district  is 
9,000  square  miles  in  extent  (the  population  about  1,000,000),  partly 
in  Qwangtung  province,  partly  in  Fukien.  To  the  North-West  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si  are  the  Mission  stations  of  the  Native  Ohurchr 
superintended  by  the  North  Hakka  brethren.  We  occupy  several  county 
towns:  Tapu,  with  8,000  inhabitants;  Yungthing  (8,000),  Shong-hong 
(30,000),  and  Wuping  (3,000).  Samhopa  has  10,000  inhabitants.1 

The  Stations. — There  has  been  a growth  of  membership  at  most 
of  them;  adult  baptisms  49,  seven  more  than  in  1908. 

At  Lufung,  eight  miles  from  Shanghang,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
interest.  ‘ The  first  Christian  there,  Ka  Lim,  was  a young  weaver,  who 
heard  the  Gospel  at  Shanghang,  and  is  now  a preacher.  His  grand- 
father is  an  old  man  of  78.  Ka  Lim  told  him  about  the  new  Faith,  and 
gave  him  Christian  books;  but  he  clung  to  Fengshui  (good  luck),  in  the 
mysteries  of  which  he  is  an  authority.  He  is  a village  elder,  a man' 
versed  in  native  books,  and  of  good  reputation.  The  Shanghang  preacher 
spent  a night  in  his  house,  with  the  result  that  he  became  a Christian, 
and  is  now  asking  a preacher  for  his  district.  When  I was  last  at  Shang- 
hang he  walked  eight  miles  to  receive  baptism.  Were  you  to  meet  him,, 
you  would  imagine  you  were  in  the  company  of  one  who  had  been  a 
Christian  for  a long  time.’ 

At  Yuphin  Mr.  Mackenzie  met  some  people  who  came  from  Lukkap-hi, 
six  miles  away.  Since  then  the  Yuphin  preacher  has  had  services  there. 

‘ I have  just  been  paying  a three  days’  visit  to  Lukkap,’  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  ‘ and  the  opportunities  were  ten  parts  good.  The  people 
have  rented  a place  of  worship,  and  on  the  Day  of  Rest  we  assembled  for 
worship.  Please  send  a preacher  at  once.’ 

The  Baptists  (American)  had  begun  work  in  Shanghang,  but  ‘ they 

1 The  only  other  Mission  in  this  district  is  Roman  Catholic.  Bordering  the 
district  on  the  west  and  north  are  the  Basel  Mission,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  China  Inland  Mission,  none  of  them  using  the  N.  Hakka  dialect. 
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have  now  withdrawn  their  preacher  because  they  had  no  worshippers. 
From  Chaochowfu  to  Fuichhong,  in  Iviangsi,  the  field  is  all  our  own.’ 

The  Mission  Schools. — Six,  with  70  scholars.  From  the  Yung- 
thing  school  four  boys  went  up  to  Shanghai  for  higher  education  ; 
one  of  them  was  Dux  there  last  year  and  is  now  promoted  to  be 
a pupil  teacher. 

‘ I wish  we  could  ourselves  employ  our  own  clever  lads  when  they 
finish  their  education.  They  get  well-paid  situations  in  Government 
schools  or  mercantile  houses.  The  Yungthing  people  are  most  anxious 
to  have  a superior  teacher  for  a boys’  school,  and  also  a lady  teacher  for 
girls.  They  are  quite  willing,  they  say,  to  defray  all  the  expenses.  They 
want  a teacher  who  will  preach  as  well.  We  are  still  dependent  on 
Wukingfu  for  preachers  and  teachers.  Our  first  home-made  article,  who 
has  been  taught  in  Samho,  is  to  have  the  school  at  Fuloi.  Year  by  year 
we  shall  get  more  and  more  of  our  northern  lads  to  be  teachers,  and 
by  and  by  preachers  as  well. 

‘ Fuloi  and  Yungthing  are  our  best  schools.  The  Shanghang  school 
has  been  removed  from  the  chapel  to  the  house  on  the  newly  acquired 
site,  so  that  now  there  are  two  places  of  worship  in  the  city.  I should 
like  to  have  also  a chapel  at  the  East  Gate  of  the  city.  The  East  Gate 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  West  Gate.  The 
native  pastors  and  the  best  of  the  preachers  have  caught  the  National 
school  fever.  If  they  cannot  outstrip  the  Government  schools,  they  are 
determined  at  least  to  be  upsides  with  them.  The  Chinese  generally 
regard  the  new  Government  schools  as  almost  our  offspring,  since  in 
their  methods  of  teaching  they  have  conformed  so  much  to  our  system.  ’ 

The  Medical  Work. — No  site  has  as  yet  been  found  in  Samho  for 
either  Mission  House  or  Hospital ; the  work  meanwhile  carried  on 
in  rented  houses.  Dr.  McPhun  left  on  furlough  in  the  end  of  March 
last  year.  His  in-patients  for  the  two  and  a half  months  of  the 
Mission  year  before  he  left  Samho  for  a country  tour  were  25  males 
and  25  females.  During  his  itineration  he  prescribed  for  some 
600  males  and  400  females. 

In  three  North  ITakka  towns  old  Hospital  students  are  in  private 
practice,  with  dispensaries  to  which  many  sick  people  resort.  Dr. 
McPhun  longs  to  see  a Mission  Hospital,  preferably  in  Shanghang.  The 
new  L.M.S.  Hospital  at  Tingchiu  is  80  miles  north  from  Shanghang. 
(Tingchiu  has  a ministerial  missionary,  a doctor,  and  a lady  missionary.) 
Shanghang  to  Samho  is  70  miles,  Samho  to  Chaochowfu  70  miles.  The 
field  we  are  supposed  to  occupy  is  great  and  its  call  ui'gent. 

The  Native  Church’s  Mission. — The  Swatow  and  Hakka  Synod 
at  its  last  meeting  took  over  the  station  at  Onyen  county  town  ; 1 
the  third  station  supported  by  the  Swatow  and  Hakka  Churches  in 
Iviangsi,  each  of  them  with  an  out-station  ; besides  that  a military 
village  between  Munliang  and  Lothong  has  also  regular  services  on 
Wednesday  evenings  conducted  by  the  preachers  at  Munliang  and 
Lothong. 


At  Onyen  the  Wukingfu  pastor  baptized  six  people  last  summer. 
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A little  while  ago  Mr.  Mackenzie  opened  the  new  Munliang  church,, 
built  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  seated  for  about  300.  The' 
Lothong  people  have  also  built  a new  church.  The  Onyen  people  have 
bought  a house  to  be  fitted  up  for  services.  Three  Iviangsi  young  men 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Wukingfu  College  on  trial  for  a year. 

Colportage. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  puts  three 
colporteurs  at  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  disposal ; one  of  them  specially  for 
the  Iviangsi  district.  ‘ They  go  to  market-places,  where  people  gather 
from  scattered  hamlets  hidden  in  mountain  fastnesses  known  only 
to  the  tax-gatherer.’ 

The  Anti-Opium  Crusade. — Big  strides  have  really  been  made 
in  this  matter.  People  who  are  seized  as  opium-smokers  are  birched. 
Those  who  come  to  the  Yamens  on  business  (lawsuits,  &c.)  are 
asked  if  they  smoke  opium.  If  so,  the  magistrate  will  often  refuse 
to  listen  to  them  till  they  give  up  the  pipe. 

Cases. — They  still  trouble  us  in  Iviangsi. 

‘ A few  weeks  ago,  while  our  Munliang  preacher  was  speaking  in 
Fuichong  city,  he  and  two  Christians  who  were  with  him  were  surrounded 
by  a mob  of  Roman  Catholics.  Word  was  conveyed  to  the  magistrate,  who' 
at  once  sent  soldiers  to  take  the  preacher  to  the  Yamen.  There  the  priests 
came  with  a grievous  complaint  and  a demand  for  $200  of  damages.  The 
preacher,  they  declared,  had  gone  into  the  Munliang  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  with  other  two  Protestants  and  showm  disrespect  to  the  sacred 
picture  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  had  also  broken  a window  pane  and  a 
hanging  lamp.  Officers  were  sent  to  investigate.  They  found  that  these 
things  were  actually  done  by  the  people  living  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ! 

The  magistrate  was  satisfied  that  our  people  were  innocent,  but 
hesitated  about  releasing  them  because  of  the  violent  clamours  of 
the  priests.  Mr.  Mackenzie  went  north  and  was  able  to  induce  the 
magistrate  to  set  the  three  men  free. 

Miss  Balmer  lias  been  doing  fine  work  in  this  district — visiting 
the  most  distant  stations,  teaching  the  women  and  girls.  She  had 
a class  of  women  in  Munliang,  170  miles  north-west  from  Samho. 
‘ She  is  the  first  English  lady  who  has  visited  the  Iviangsi  stations. 
The  women  I know  appreciate  her  greatly.’ 

The  annual  Preachers’  Meeting  was  held  in  August ; ‘ a very 
happy  time,’  Mr.  Mackenzie  says.  A conference  of  preachers. 
Church  officers  and  people  was  held  on  the  last  two  days  of  1908 ; 
its  special  purpose  to  revive  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  North 
Hakkaland  and  in  South  Hakkaland  the  missionaries  lament  a lack 
of  the  fervour  of  ‘ the  first  love.’ 
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FORMOSA. 

( Including  the  three  centres,  Tainan,  Takow,  and  Chianghoa.) 

The  island  of  Formosa  (‘  the  beautiful  isle  ’),  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  Wales,  100  miles  to  the  east  of  the  province  of  Fukien,  was  ceded  to 
Japan  in  1895.  Its  original  Malay  population  has  been  driven  from  the 
western  plains  into  the  mountains  by  Chinese  emigrants  from  the  Amoy 
region;  here  and  there  also  some  Hakkas.  At  the  base  of  the  lofty 
mountain  range  which  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to  south  the 
aboriginal  population  accepted  Chinese  rule  and  civilization  and  speaks 
the  Amoy  dialect.  The  Malay  tribes  up  in  the  mountain  valleys  (100,000 
in  number),  ‘ head-hunters,’  have  never  been  evangelized.  The  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Mission,  occupying  the  northern  third  of  the  island,  with  a 
population  of  1,000,000,  and  our  own  Mission  in  Mid-Formosa  and  South 
Formosa,  with  a population  of  2,000,000,  confine  themselves  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  civilized  aborigines.  A Formosa  Presbytery  of  the 
Japanese  Presbyterian  Church  has  several  ordained  pastors  working 
amongst  the  50,000  Japanese  and  the  Japanese-speaking  Chinese. 

From  1624  to  1662  Formosa  was  under  Dutch  rule.  There  was  then 
a flourishing  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  amongst  the  Malay  tribes  (then 
spread  over  the  whole  island),  of  which  no  trace  remains. 

Visits  to  the  island  by  our  Amoy  Missionaries  were  followed,  in  1865. 
by  the  settlement  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell.  Driven  out  of  Tainan,  he  went 
to  Takow,  thirty  miles  to  the  south.  In  1869,  Tainan  was  again  occupied 
without  hindrance;  that  city,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  ever  since  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mission. 


I.  Tainan. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Wm.  Campbell,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell,  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  hi. A.,  Rev.  Duncan  Ferguson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  hi. A.,  Rev.  W.  E.  Montgomery, 
B.D.  ; Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  jun.,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; blisses  Butler, 
Stuart,  Barnett,  Lloyd,  and  Learner;  Miss  Benning  (Hospital 
Nurse). 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lau  Tsun-sin,  of  Bak-sa,  and 
Ko  Kim-seng,  of  Tainan.  (The  Bak-sa  minister  resigned  his  charge 
at  the  end  of  1909.) 

The  Growth  of  the  Church. — Through  a large  part  of  the  year  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Nielson  were  the  only  ministerial  Missionaries  in 
Formosa,  except  Mr.  Davies,  who  was  busy  grappling  with  the  lan- 
guage. The  College,  the  High  School,  the  printing  press,  and  the 
other  agencies  requiring  constant  supervision  at  the  Mission  centre, 
tied  both  men  to  Tainan,  and  very  little  country  visitation  was 
possible. 

1 Last  year’s  Mission  staff  included  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Davies.  B.A.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  not  borne  well  the  tropical  heats  and  has  been  compelled  to  come  home.  He 
had  a good  grip  of  the  language  and  had  begun  to  preach  in  Tainan  and  outlying 
stations.  His  last  Formosan  Sunday  was  spent  in  Chianghoa.  He  took  the  after- 
noon service  there,  and  Dr.  Landsborough  says  : ‘ He  showed  that  he  would  have 
been  a good  preacher  in  Chinese  if  he  had  been  able  to  stay  on.’ 
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That  the  membership  of  the  Churches  lias  increased  considerably — 
211  adult  baptisms,  34  admissions  to  Communion  of  young  people  baptized 
in  infancy ; a net  increase  of  91 — is  largely  due,  Mr.  Barclay  says,  to 
the  four  native  pastors — the  admissions  in  the  Bak-sa  pastorate,  33 ; 
in  the  Chianghoa  pastorate,  32;  in  the  O-gu-lan  pastorate,  48  (some 
of  them,  however,  belonging  to  1908),  and  in  the  Tainan  pastorate,  47. 

‘ As  in  previous  years,  the  opportunities  for  preaching  are  un- 
limited, and  external  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a Christian  profession 
have  been  largely  removed.’  On  the  other  hand,  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  pleasure  and  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  turn  away 
men’s  minds  from  religion.  ‘ The  people  are  perplexed  and  worried 
by  the  continual  interference  and  demands  of  Government,  so 
different  from  the  old  easy-going  methods  of  China.  (I  had  to  pay 
myself  yesterday  the  sum  of  32  cents,  on  account  of  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  College  tutor,  towards  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  the 
late  Governor,  Baron  Kodama  ; possibly  to  be  represented  as  a 
national  offering  from  a grateful  people.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
assessment  came  in  along  with  the  other  tax-papers.)  But  the 
friendly  relationship  of  the  outside  community  to  the  Church  is  a 
welcome  contrast  to  the  fierce  opposition  encountered  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  first  endeavoured  to 
open  systematic  work  in  Chianghoa.’ 

The  Pastorates. — There  have  been  seven  native  pastors,  of  whom 
one  died  and  two  have  resigned  ; successors  not  yet  appointed.  Now 
the  Bak-sa  pastor  is  resigning,  after  ten  years  of  trying  work  in  a 
large  aboriginal  hill  parish,  and  there  also  the  vacancy  may  be  pro- 
longed. One  reason  for  this  unwillingness  to  go  forward  is  fear  of 
increased  financial  responsibility.  Another  reason  is  the  wide  area 
covered  by  some  of  the  existing  pastorates. 

‘ The  Chianghoa  pastor,  for  example,’  Mr.  Barclay  says,  ‘ has  sixteen 
Congregations  under  his  charge.  He  cannot  do  effective  pastoral  work 
among  them,  and  they  in  turn  question  whether  his  occasional  flying 
visits  are  any  real  improvement  on  the  old  irresponsible  state  of  things 
under  the  Foreign  Missionary.  If  we  had  a limited  term  for  the  ministers 
as  for  the  elders,  there  might  be  more  ordinations.  The  present  arrange- 
ment seems  to  some  of  the  brethren  one-sided.  The  minister  can  bring 
the  engagement  to  a close  by  resignation.  But  they  cannot  do  the  same 
by  “ sending  him  in  his  resignation.”  But  I have  no  doubt  there  would 
be  more  ordinations  if  we  had  among  our  preachers  many  young  men  of 
outstanding  ability  and  learning.  And  the  question  is  how  we  are  to 
carry  forward  their  education  in  book-learning  and  methods  of  practical 
work  after  they  have  left  the  College.’  More  could  be  made,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay thinks,  of  the  preachers’  quarterly  meetings,  if  a Missionary  could 
always  be  present  to  give  some  systematic  teaching ; or  if  the  preachers 
could  be  gathered  for  this  purpose  for  a longer  time  each  year;  say  by 
instituting  a summer  school,  the  College  being  closed  earlier  and  the 
students  sent  to  take  the  places  temporarily  vacant.  Then  also,  for  good 
answers  to  papers  sent  to  the  preachers,  pecuniary  rewards  might  be 
given,  a discrimination  between  faithful  workers  and  drones.  The 
Canadian  Mission  in  the  North  does  this  with,  it  is  said,  good  results. 
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The  College. — The  Theological  College,  with  23  students,  has  been 
in  Mr.  Ferguson’s  hands,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ng,  the  resident  tutor, 
and  (part  of  their  time)  by  two  native  teachers.  Mr.  Nielson  has  also 
given  help.  Besides  conducting  the  usual  exegetical  and  dogmatic 
studies,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  taught  music,  elocution,  Church  order, 
sermon  preparation,  and  mathematics;  also  giving  English  lessons 
to  some  of  the  best  students.  By  the  native  teachers  Chinese 
classics,  Japanese,  and  the  Bible  in  ‘ character  ’ are  taught. 

The  students  supply  Sunday  services  to  six  or  seven  Churches  near 
the  city,  and  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings  have  open-air  meet- 
ings in  and  around  Tainan.  Of  the  seven  men  who  finished  their  College 
course  at  the  end  of  the  year  two  are  proceeding  to  Japan  to  continue 
their  studies  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College  in  Tokyo,  the  Council 
giving  them  some  help,  and  they  engaging  to  serve  as  preachers  on  their 
return.1 

An  interesting  and  successful  effort  was  made  to  secure  help  from 
the  Formosa  Churches  in  the  maintenance  of  the  College.  Mr. 
Ferguson  sent  out  about  150  letters  to  Christians  who  are  fairly 
well  to  do.  ‘I  got  about  100  responses  with  donations  of  almost 
yen  500.  I hope  this  may  finally  lead  to  the  native  Church  bearing 
the  whole  cost  of  the  College.’  Last  year  there  were  four  more 
students  than  in  1908,  but  the  Mission  funds  were  drawn  upon  for 
yen  254  less. 

The  Middle  School. — Since  Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson  left,2  the  Middle 
(or  High)  School  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Nielson.  He  reports 
61  boys  for  the  summer  term  ; a few  less  for  the  winter  term,  some 
leaving  because  their  fathers  wanted  them  to  make  better  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  Japanese,  now  indispensable  if  a lad  is  to  get  on. 

A matriculation  fee  of  yen  5 (ten  shillings)  is  charged,  to  be  refunded 
when  the  four  years’  course  is  completed.  To  stay  on  in  the  school 
even  beyond  the  four  years  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  brighter 
hoys,  that  they  might  be  trained  as  teachers,  or  qualified  for  service  in 
banks  or  in  Government  posts,  or  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Theological  College,  if  they  go  on  to  be  preachers.  But  this  would 
necessitate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  teachers. 

The  Mission  educational  problem  in  Formosa  is  one  of  difficulty. 
The  Japanese  authorities  have  closed  private  schools  like  the  old 
country  Mission  Schools,  which  had  no  proper  school  buildings  and 
whose  teachers  could  not  give  a Japanese  education.  There  are 
‘ well-built  and  commodious  Government  schools  ’ (Christian  teach- 
ing of  course  excluded)  in  all  the  larger  towns  (95  in  the  Tainan 
district  alone),  and  private  schools  are  only  allowed  in  villages  two 
or  three  miles  from  a public  school.  ‘ The  Elementary  School  main- 
tained by  our  Church  in  Tainan  itself  is  permitted,  partly  because 
the  city  public  schools  are  overcrowded,  partly  because  we  have  fairly 

1 Three  Tainan  students  have  already  gone  to  Japan  on  a similar  undertaking, 
the  expense  borne  in  whole  or  in  part  by  individual  Missionaries. 

2 A successor  to  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  yet  been  found. 
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satisfactory  premises  and  teachers  who  can  give  the  requisite 
grounding  in  elementary  Japanese.’ 

The  standard  of  the  Middle  School  must  be  raised,  especially  on  the 
side  of  Japanese  studies,  so  as  to  attract  and  keep  boys  who  have  gone 
through  the  Japanese  primary  schools,  removing  the  temptation  to  leave 
sooner  and  go  to  the  Government  High  Schools.  Even  as  it  is,  ‘ boys  who 
leave  us  to  enter  these  schools  almost  always  take  a high  place.  And 
if  we  could  prepare  them  on  the  lines  of  the  Government  Schools,  they 
would  not  be  refused  recognition  by  the  authorities,  although  they  had 
studied  at  a private  school.  ’ 

The  two  highest  classes  have  had  English  lessons;  but  the  time  at 
disposal  for  this  is  too  short  to  admit  of  very  much  progress.  Regular 
Scripture  teaching  is  given  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 
‘ The  weekly  fellowship  meeting  is  conducted  by  the  older  boys,  the  senior 
teacher  and  myself  attending  regularly.  On  Sundays  many  of  the  older 
lads  go  out  by  themselves  or  with  one  of  their  teachers  to  evangelize  in 
the  villages  around  the  city. 

‘ Seven  or  eight  former  pupils,  the  sons  of  wealthier  parents, 
have  gone  to  Japan  (to  the  Doshisha  School,  Kyoto)  to  continue  their 
education.’ 

Of  one  of  these  lads,  now  completing  the  last  year  of  the  school 
curriculum,  Mr.  Lombard,  head  of  the  College  department,  says : ‘ I think 
Hayashi  (the  Japanese  form  of  his  surname)  could  do  the  work  of  the 
three  years’  course  in  two  years  (if  he  were  to  stay  on).  Furthermore, 
while  here  he  is  doing  a very  real  service,  welcoming  students  from  Formosa 
and  introducing  them  to  the  right  kind  of  friends.  After  a year  or  two 
more,  older  ones  of  the  group  could  take  up  this  work  and  so  continue  the 
guiding  influence  for  new  lads.  This  would  make  a great  difference  in 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  sending  young  boys  so  far  from  home.  ’ 

Both  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Ferguson  urge  the  readjustment  and 
improvement  of  the  Formosa  educational  work,  ‘ in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  probably  the  most  pressing  matter  before  us.’ 

‘ Something  ought  to  be  done,’  Mr.  Ferguson  says,  ‘ to  stop  the 
apparent  necessity  of  sending  the  best  of  our  young  men  to  Japan. 
If  in  direct  connection  with  the  Middle  School  there  were  an  infant 
department,  Christian  parents  need  not  require  to  send  their  little 
children  to  a non-Christian  school.  And  then  there  should  be  a de- 
partment affording  a more  advanced  education  than  we  can  now 
give. 

‘ An  upper  story  could  be  placed  on  the  present  Middle  School  main  hall 
and  the  present  dormitories.  The  book  and  printing  rooms  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  pathway  to  the  compound,  and 
the  present  buildings  thrown  into  the  school.  Or  perhaps  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  whereby  the  Middle  School  and  College  could  temporarily 
exchange  homes.  The  present  Middle  School  would  afford  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  theological  students,  and  the  empty  rooms  in  the  College 
oould  be  filled  up  by  the  Middle  School  pupils.  It  is  high  time  we 
did  something  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  a non-Christian  or 
rationalistic  education.  ’ 
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The  Missionaries  long  to  see  an  Anglo-Japanese  College,  if  it  were 
financially  possible.  Mr.  Barclay  says  : — 

‘ I was  speaking  a short  time  ago  to  our  city  pastor  on  the  subject. 
He  says  that  such  an  institution  would  be  favoured  by  the  Japanese  autho- 
rities, and  would  be  popular  among  the  Chinese,  who  wish  education 
for  their  sons,  but  hesitate  about  sending  them  to  Japan.  They  have 
more  confidence  in  our  Church  schools,  because  of  their  superior  discipline 
and  moral  training.  A number  of  non-Christians  in  the  city  send  their 
children  to  our  school,  where  they  are  charged  $4  a year,  rather  than  to 
the  Government  Schools,  where  the  education  is  practically  free.  So  that 
we  need  not  fear  any  want  of  students  for  an  Anglo-Japanese  College,  if 
such  an  Institution  were  established.  ’ 

The  Printing  Press  and  Book-room.  —The  Printing  Press  issues  the 
useful  monthly  Tainan  Church  News.  Its  circulation  of  1,100  is 
chiefly  in  the  South  Formosa  Churches,  though  some  copies  go  to 
Amoy  and  some  to  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Churches  in  North 
Formosa.  The  other  output  of  the  press — pamphlets,  Church  sta- 
tistics, Church  forms,  &c. — amounted  to  280,000  pages.  A gift  of 
new  type  and  stereotyping  apparatus  from  a home  friend  through 
Mr.  Barclay  was  most  welcome. 

The  Printing  Press  and  Book-room — the  book-buyers  chiefly  Christians 
— were  last  year  self-supporting.  Mr.  Ferguson  believes  that  ‘ they  ought 
to  be  run  without  almost  any  charge  on  Mission  funds.’  But  the  book- 
room  is  in  the  Mission  Compound,  a considerable  distance  from  any  main 
thoroughfare,  and  he  would  like  ‘ to  rent  a small  shop  on  a main  street 
for  the  sale  of  Christian  literature.  ’ Such  a shop  with  a reading-room 
attached  to  it  would  afford  a unique  opportunity  to  reach  the  non-Chris- 
tian young  men  of  the  city. 

The  Medical  Work. — In  Dr.  Maxwell’s  absence  the  Tainan  Hos- 
pital was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Landsborough.  The 
Hospital,  with  its  170  beds,  is  always  quite  full;  many  applicants 
have,  indeed,  to  be  turned  away. 

There  were  1,622  male  and  692  female  in-patients;  3,859  male  and 
1,336  female  out-patients;  25  male  and  17  female  patients  seen  in  their 
own  homes,  and  250  male  and  201  female  patients  on  itinerations.  The 
individual  patients  numbered  5,747  males  and  2,246  females.  The  return 
visits  exceeded  6,000.  The  surgical  operations  (446  with  anaesthetics) 
were  687  general,  512  eye,  and  92  dental.  The  Hospital,  apart  from  the 
salaries  of  the  doctors,  is  self-supporting,  partly  by  the  help  of  fees  from 
the  British  Consulate  and  the  other  foreigners  in  and  near  Tainan.  Fees 
and  dohations  will  also  provide  the  salary  of  Miss  Benning,  the  new 
Hospital  nurse.  Malaria,  eye  diseases,  surgical  affections  contribute  most 
largely  to  the  list  of  ailments.  Dysentery  was  more  prevalent  than  usual, 
‘ some  of  it  of  a very  virulent  type.’ 

The  patients  are  mostly  of  the  agricultural  class,  ‘ amongst  whom 
the  Gospel  often  finds  a more  congenial  soil  than  among  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  city,  who  are  engrossed  in  making  money,  or  the 
educated  and  influential,  who  are  often  proud  and  self-satisfied.’ 

The  doctors,  the  Hospital  evangelist,  the  Hospital  assistants, 
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the  Bible  woman,  have  all  taken  part  in  the  evangelistic  work.  Half 
the  Biblewoman’s  salary  is  paid  by  the  Bible  Society.  ‘ I had  a 
letter,’  Dr.  Landsborough  says,  ‘ a short  time  ago  from  a man  who 
was  a long  time  in  hospital,  telling  me  that  he  was  still  holding  on 
as  a Christian  in  his  native  village,  where  he  was  the  only  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God.  He  learned  to  read  and  write  in  Hospital, 
and  won  the  first  prize  for  repeating  the  largest  number  of  Scrip- 
ture texts. 

‘ A woman,  a former  patient,  brought  to  the  Hospital  some  sick  friends, 
and  gladdened  our  hearts  with  the  news  that  she  had  induced  her  hus- 
band also  to  become  a worshipper.  Our  Hospital  preacher  reports  that 
he  has  heard  from  various  Churches  during  the  year  of  44  patients  who, 
on  returning  home,  were  coming  to  worship  on  Sundays.  Forty-eight  men 
and  20  women  learned  to  read  while  in  Hospital.  ’ The  theological 
students,  the  Middle  School  boys  and  the  girls  in  the  Girls’  School,  have 
been  exceptionally  well,  except  for  two  fatal  cases  of  dysentery  in  the 
Girls’  School. 

Dr.  Anderson  tells  an  interesting  story  of  one  of  the  out-patients, 
attending  on  dispensary  days  to  have  some  sores  dressed.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  came  to  the  hospital  with  bad  eyes.  His  vision  was 
fairly  good  and  Dr.  Anderson  refused  to  operate,  lest  the  sight  should 
be  destroyed. 

‘ When  the  Japanese  came  he  went  to  one  of  their  Hospitals,  and  they 
operated,  with  the  result  I feared.  He  is  a Christian  and  an  unpaid  evan- 
gelist— a work  he  continues  in  the  dispensary  waiting-room.  While  the 
surgical  patients  are  waiting  their  turn  he  has  talks  with  them,  interesting 
and  racy,  which  I sometimes  overhear.  The  last  time  I looked  in  on 
the  gathering  he  was  expounding  to  them  the  evil  of  idolatry.  After 
getting  a number  of  them  to  tell  him  the  name  of  their  favourite  image, 
he  said  they  were  in  a worse  plight  than  himself.  He  had  only  lost  his 
natural  sight,  but  they  were  blinded  in  heart.  Then  he  told  them  of  the 
Light  of  the  World,  and  of  the  need  there  was  for  their  choosing  and 
following  Him.  ’ 

While  at  home  Dr.  Maxwell  described  a sorrowful  case  of  mal- 
surgery,  too  common  amongst  the  Chinese.  ‘ Sickness,  the  Chinese 
believe,  comes  from  evil  spirits.  They  stick  dirty  needles  into  the 
bodies  of  sufferers  ’ in  order  to  drive  out  the  spirits. 

A woman  came  to  the  hospital  suffering  sorely  from  her  eyes.  She 
had  been  to  a native  doctor,  who,  when  his  other  remedies  failed,  punc- 
tured the  eye  with  a bamboo  thorn,  the  result  being  that  the  eye  had  to 
be  removed. 

A year  or  two  ago  we  had  in  the  Hospital  an  elderly  woman,  intensely 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  She  refused  to  listen  to  the  preaching,  and 
went  out  as  hard  and  bitter  as  when  she  came  in.  Some  months  later 
she  returned  with  a malignant  ulcer,  and  was  operated  upon.  This  time 
she  was  willing  to  listen,  but  after  her  recovery  went  out  apparently 
unchanged  in  heart.  Then  there  was  an  earthquake  which  levelled  the 
village  in  which  she  lived,  and  a little  later  the  doctor  found  her  living 
in  a hut  by  the  roadside.  But,  instead  of  bewailing  her  losses  as  her 
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neighbours  were  doing,  she  was  rejoicing  in  God’s  salvation.’  The  Gospel 
had  reached  her  in  the  Hospital  after  all. 

Christian  Giving. — In  1908  the  contributions  of  the  Formosa 
Christians  were  nearly  10,000  yen,  considerably  less  than  in  1907. 
Writing  before  the  1909  contributions  had  been  made  up,  Mr.  Fergu- 
son feared  that  a still  further  decrease  would  have  to  be  acknow- 
ledged ; in  both  years  largely  due,  he  believed,  to  the  impossibility 
of  the  Missionaries  undertaking  almost  any  country  visitation.  The 
Preachers’  Fund  has  greatly  fallen  off. 

The  question  of  preachers’  salaries  has  frequently  called  for  con- 
sideration, the  cost  of  living  having  much  increased  since  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  the  island. 

‘ Our  best  preachers  and  pastors,’  Mr.  Ferguson  says,  ‘ whilst  realising 
that  an  educated  man  and  his  family  cannot  live  very  comfortably  on 
12  yen  to  14  yen  (24s.  to  28s.)  per  month,  consider  that  if  the  Church  is 
• to  become  self-supporting  we  must  not  make  much  more  advance  in  the 
actual  monthly  salary.  But  the  Presbytery  has  decided  to  insure  the 
lives  of  preachers,  paying  6 yen  per  year  of  each  man’s  annual  premium. 
For  this  sum  a man  of  about  twenty-five  can  insure  for  300  yen.  If  he 
insures  for  more,  he  is  to  pay  the  extra  premium  himself.  A sum  of 
fully  300  yen  per  annum  will  fall  to  be  paid  by  the  Presbytery.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  has  settled  the  question  of  preachers’  salaries  for  a goodly 
number  of  years.  ’ 

Delimitation  of  Boundaries. — The  Canadian  Mission  Presbytery 
and  our  own  have  determined  the  boundary  between  the  two  fields. 
Long  ago  Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Mackay  agreed  that  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  the  Tai-kah  river,  and  on  the  east  coast  the  Saw-o 
Bay,  should  separate  the  two  Missions.  Some  Canadian  Mission 
Christians  have  come  much  further  south  than  Saw-o  Bay  to  Hoe- 
lian-kang,  thirty  or  forty  miles,  however,  north  of  our  most  northerly 
station,  Ivoan-im-soa.  With  the  approval  of  the  Tainan  Council, 
Hoe-lian-kang  is  now  a Canadian  station ; and  the  agreement  for 
the  east  side  is  that  the  two  Missions  shall  work  respectively  north- 
ward and  southward,  as  means  and  men  are  available,  and  that  the 
meeting-place  shall  be  the  boundary—1  probably,’  Mr.  Barclay  says, 

‘ just  to  the  north  of  our  present  work.’ 

For  the  Western  plain  the  final  arrangement  is  ‘ that  the  boundary 
shall  be  the  Tai-kah  river  from  the  coast  inland  to  a point  at  which  the 
river  bends  suddenly  to  the  south.  From  that  point  the  boundary  is  to 
be  a line  drawn  right  east  to  the  hills.  We  need  not  regret  the  loss  of 
territory  on  the  East  Coast.  For  thirty  years  we  have  made  no  progress 
towards  the  north,  and  it  will  be  a reason  for  congratulation  if  our  brethren 
can  accomplish  the  needed  work  in  this  region.  The  result  on  the  west' 
side  will  be  that  Lai-sia  Congregation  will  be  definitely  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  the  North  Church.  They  hope  to  keep  a regular  preacher 
there,  which  we  only  very  occasionally  have  been  able  to  do.  Also  a 
number  of  our  members  at  Haw-law-tun,  residing  in  a village,  Tun-a-ka, 
just  across  the  Tai-kah  river,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Church.’ 
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Chianghoa  and  Takow. — So  far  as  practicable,  the  Congregations 
in  the  Chianghoa  district  have  been  supervised  from  Tainan,1  Mr. 
Moody  having  left  Chianghoa  in  January.  Both  Chianghoa  and 
Takow  Hospitals  were  closed  during  the  year.  Mr.  Moncrieff  took 
up  the  Chianghoa  work  in  August.  Dr.  Landsborough  reopened  the 
Chianghoa  Hospital  in  the  beginning  of  December.  Dr.  Anderson 
about  the  same  time  went  south  from  Tainan  to  Takow,  where  he 
will  carry  out  some  medico-evangelistic  itinerations,  until  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  he  returns  home,  the  Takow  Hospital 
meantime  remaining  closed. 

The  dedication  of  the  large  new  Church  in  Chianghoa  on  No- 
vember 13  was  a most  successful  function. 

‘ The  Church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and  texts,  ’ Mr. 
Moncrieff  writes.  ‘ An  organ,  clock,  lamps,  forms,  a pulpit  chair,  and  con- 
gratulatory tablets  and  scrolls  were  among  the  many  gifts  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Churches.  The  Tainan  British  Consul,  the  Japanese  Sub-Prefect 
in  Chianghoa,  some  leading  non-Christian  Chinese,  some  of  the  Canadian 
Missionaries,  several  of  our  Tainan  Missionaries  were  all  present,  and 
•about  400  Christians  and  hearers  from  all  the  region  round  about.  Mr. 
Barclay  presided,  and  the  gathering  was  addressed  by  the  Missionaries  and 
by  Chinese  Christians,  the  Japanese  Magistrate,  and  one  of  the  Chinese 
non-Christian  Headmen.  A feast  of  course  followed,  for  which  the 
Chianghoa  Church  had  made  great  preparations.  Nothing  was  so  gratify- 
ing as  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  non-Christian  community — almost 
entirely  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Lands- 
borough. The  only  regrettable  feature  of  the  day  was  that  Mr.  Moody 
himself  was  not  present.’ 

Mr.  Moncrieff  finds  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  the  Chiang- 
hoa district  considerably  different — on  the  whole  for  the  better  — 
from  those  to  which  he  wras  accustomed  in  Yungchun. 

The  Chianghoa  people  used  to  speak  of 

‘ The  wind  of  Lok-kang  [on  the  coast] 

And  the  Chianghoa  bang  ’ [mosquito] . 

But  stagnant  pools  and  shallow  drains,  the  breeding-places  of  the 
mosquito,  have  disappeared,  and  malaria  has  greatly  diminished. 

‘ There  are  few  places  of  importance  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  or 
trolley  line.  It  is  a pleasure  to  walk  on  the  smooth  well-made  roads. 
One  can  post  letters  to  any  part  of  the  world  from  the  remotest  village. 
The  Chinese  literary  man  with  the  long  flowing  garment  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  along  with  him  have  gone  many  of  the  old  courtly  manners 
of  the  Chinese  gentleman.  In  another  generation  few  boys  on  the  island 
will  be  well-versed  in  Chinese  literature.  Japanese-speaking  clerks  in 
banks  and  offices  and  post-offices  are  now  wanted,  just  as  English-speaking 
men  are  wanted  on  the  coast  of  China.  On  the  whole  the  Chinese  like  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  are  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  it  has  introduced.’ 

Theft  and  gambling  are  rare.  A certain  measure  of  justice  is  meted 
out  to  all,  Christian  and  heathen  alike.  ‘ On  every  household  there  is 

1 There  are  two  ordained  pastors  in  the  Chianghoa  district,  Revs.  Lim  Hak-kiong, 
of  Chianghoa,  and  Chan  Chhi-heng,  of  O-gu-lan. 
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imposed  a monthly  tax  of  two  rats.  If  a rat  is  found  to  be  plague-infected, 
the  house  from  which  it  came  is  thoroughly  disinfected.  Twice  a year  houses 
and  shops  are  cleaned  out.  Rows  of  tables  line  the  streets,  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  goods,  while  the  inspector  goes  in  to  see  that  the  work  is  well 
done.  Opium-smoking  among  old  smokers  is  tolerated,  but  new  licences 
are  not  easily  obtained.'1  ‘ Is  not  this  a time  of  peace?  ’ a preacher  out 
in  a village  said  to  Mr.  Moncrieff.  ‘ Tether  your  cattle  to  that  tree  over 
the  night  and  who  will  dare  to  come  and  steal  a single  one  ? How  different 
from  the  former  time ! ’ 

‘ In  Missionary  work,’  Mr.  Moncrieff  says,  ‘ one  of  the  most 
striking  differences  between  the  conditions  of  work  on  the  mainland 
and  in  Formosa  seems  to  be  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  In  China 
to  become  a Christian  often  means  the  loss  of  all  things,  as  it  was 
in  Formosa  under  Chinese  rule.  Persecution,  bitter  enough,  still 
prevails.  But  a Christian  man  can  now  call  his  house  and  his  fields 
his  own.  Several  of  the  leading  officials  in  the  capital  city  of  Tai- 
hoku  are  connected  with  the  flourishing  Japanese  Church  there. 
And  so  ‘ cases  ’ no  longer  trouble  Missionaries.  The  Japanese  would 
not  tolerate  any  interference  in  their  courts.  If  only  officials  in 
China  would  take  up  this  attitude  ! 

‘ Now,  in  Formosa  the  people  welcome  the  coming  of  the  preacher, 
hail  him  politely  as  he  passes  along,  bring  out  a form  for  him  to  sit  on,  and 
tea  to  drink.  “ What  a change,”  said  an  old  preacher  to  me,  “ from  the 
old  days,  when  every  man  called  you  a barbarian  dog!  ” It  is,  indeed, 
against  the  rule  to  preach  in  public,  but  with  a little  tact  and  caution, 
and  care  to  avoid  public  thoroughfares,  the  work  of  open-air  preaching 
goes  on  as  before.  The  preachers  form  themselves  into  groups  and  go 
out  on  moonlight  nights  to  the  villages,  and  some  of  them  report  great 
audiences  and  splendid  opportunities.’ 

Of  this  great  opportunity  for  evangelistic  work  Mr.  Ferguson 
also  speaks.  Kitchen  meetings  are  frequent  and  useful  in  Tainan. 

‘ Every  Sunday  evening  Christian  families  invite  their  non-Christian 
neighbours  to  their  houses  or  courtyards,  where  College  students  and 
others  preach.  Before  temples  we  can  always  secure  large,  atten- 
tive audiences,  and  in  such  quiet  places  the  Japanese  policeman 
seldom  interferes.  But  in  the  courtyards  of  Christians  the  audiences, 
though  smaller,  are  perhaps  more  productive  of  good  fruit.’ 

The  authorities  do  not  interfere  with  ordinary  collections  for  Church 
purposes,  but  they  forbid  special  collections,  unless  with  the  permission 
of  the  Governor-General;  a regulation  which  at  least  prevents  simple 
country  folk  from  being  preyed  on.  ‘ Recently  a Japanese  went  round 
the  Churches  pretending  he  was  sent  by  the  Presbyteries  and  Mission 
Councils  to  collect  money  in  order  to  print  Bibles  for  the  savages.  Finally 
he  was  lodged  in  prison.  There  is  a magnificent  opportunity  for  Y.M.C.A. 
work.  In  Tainan  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fine  young  fellows 
surrounded  by  unnamable  temptations.  A vigorous  Y.M.C.A.  could, 
with  a fraction  of  the  cost,  do  perhaps  as  good  work  as  an  Anglo- Japanese 
College.  ’ 

1 In  1900  the  Japanese  register  of  opium-smokers  contained  169,064  names.  In 
1907  there  were  only  113,937  names  registered. 
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Much  progress  can  already  be  recorded.  ‘ In  very  few  places  in 
the  western  plain,’  Mr.  Ferguson  adds,  ‘ •would  a man  have  more 
than  seven  miles  to  walk  to  Church  on  Sunday.  On  the  East  Coast 
the  Churches  are  much  fewer,  the  population  there  being  very 
sparse.  North  and  south  included,  there  are  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  baptized  Church  members,  and  about  thirty  thousand  have 
given  up  idolatry.  There  are  fully  150  places  of  worship.  The  good- 
will of  the  people  has  been  gained,  and  the  opportunity  for  Christian 
work  is  limited  only  by  the  strength  and  number  of  the  workers. 
How  long  it  may  be  so  it  is  hard  to  say.’ 

The  Japanese  Bible  in  Formosa. — Amongst  the  50,000  Japanese 
in  Formosa  a good  many  are  Christians,  mostly  Presbyterians.  The 
Agent  in  Japan  for  the  British  and  Foreign  and  Scottish  Bible 
Societies,  along  with  a Japanese  colporteur,  recently  visited  For- 
mosa. They  received  from  Japanese  and  Chinese  Christians  alike 
the  heartiest  welcome,  and  sold  their  whole  stock  of  books — 76 
Bibles,  1,083  New  Testaments,  and  243  Portions. 


SINGAPORE. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Cook;  Rev.- 
Wm.  Murray,  M.A.1 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Tay  Sek  Tin,  of  the  Amoy- 
speaking (Hokkien)  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Singapore  began  a Mission  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  Island  of  Singapore  in  1857,  the  year  after  its  first  Minister  was 
settled.  The  first  Catechist  (a  convert  of  Mr.  Burns,  from  Amoy),  along 
with  his  Congregation,  seceded  to  the  Brethren  in  1866.  At  Bukit  Timah, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Keasbery,  who  through  many 
years  worked  amongst  Singapore  Malays,  established  a small  Chinese 
Mission,  which  in  1879  was  taken  over  by  the  Presbyterian  Congregation. 
Mr.  Cook,  our  first  Singapore  Missionary,  went  out  in  1881.  Four  of  the 
Mission  stations  are  in  the  Malay  Peninsula;  one  of  them,  Muar,  108  miles 
north  from  Singapore.  Of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Singapore,  nearly 
a quarter  of  a million,  about  seven-eighths  are  Chinese;  Europeans  and1 
Americans  number  4,000. 

Our  Singapore  Missionaries  labour  exclusively  amongst  the 
Chinese;  Mr.  Cook’s  parishioners,  the  Swatow-speaking  section; 
Mr.  Murray’s,  the  30,000  or  40,000  Straits-born  Chinese  (Babas); 
Mr.  Tay  Sek  Tin  and  his  Congregation  representing  the  Mission 
amongst  the  immigrants  from  the  Amoy  district. 

Other  Chinese  Missions  in  Singapore  and  on  the  Malay  Peninsula 
are  the  Anglicans,  the  Methodist  Episcopalians,  the  Brethren,  and 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists.2  The  annual  Chinese  immigration  into 

1 Miss  Cook  is  a valuable  honorary  worker. 

1 Seventh  Day  Adventist  work  mainly  consists,  unhappily,  in  proselytising 
among  the  converts  of  other  Missions.  A Y.M.C.A.  house  has  just  been  erected 
(opened  free  of  debt),  destined  to  be  * safe  gathering-place  for  the  crowds  of 
young  fellows  in  offices  and  warehouses.  The  energetic  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Pringle,  an  officer  in  our  own  Singapore  Church,  raised  a large  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  building  (£7,500)  in  this  country. 
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Singapore  is  about  200,000,  a large  part  of  this  stream  (chiefly  from 
South-east  China)  passing  on  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archi- 
pelago, while  there  is  an  annual  migration  of  100,000  Chinese  back 
to  China,  also  passing  through  Singapore. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  are  being  opened  up  by  a railway,  con- 
nected with  the  railway  across  Singapore  Island  by  a steam  ferry  bridging 
the  narrow  strait  between  Singapore  and  the  Peninsula.  The  railway  runs 
north  through  the  Johore  State  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  to  a point 
opposite  Penang,  a distance  of  between  400  and  500  miles.  The  country 
through  which  it  passes  seems  certain  to  be  covered  with  rubber  trees  and 
to  attract  multitudes  of  Chinese.  The  railway  passes  Muar  at  a distance 
inland  of  60  miles.  Some  day  a branch  line  will  come  down  to  that  town 
also. 
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X residence  of  Christian  Chinese 


Singapore  is  a free  port ; much  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
derived  from  the  farming  of  opium  and  spirits,  the  sale  of  which  is 
a Government  monopoly.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
anti-opium  movement  should  meet  there  with  some  opposition.  But 
the  Straits  Government  is  frankly  accepting  the  new  situation. 
An  Opium  Commission  sat  in  Singapore  and  its  report  concurred  in 
the  main  with  anti-opium  sentiment.  Addressing  the  Straits  Legis- 
lative Council  last  September,  Sir  John  Anderson,  the  Governor, 
-said  : — 

‘ The  spread  of  the  anti-opium  movement  and  the  attitude  towards 
•opium-smoking  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese  community  have  undoubtedly 
led  to  a diminution  in  the  consumption  of  opium,  certain  to  continue.  We 
shall  have  year  by  year  to  touch  the  pockets  of  everyone,  so  as  to  replace 
the  millions  which  the  Chinese  coolies  and  shopkeepers  have  hitherto 
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poured  in  of  their  own  free  will.  . . . The  main  argument  advanced  by  the 
Opium  Commissioners  in  favour  of  a change  in  the  opium-farming  system 
was  the  importance  of  securing  more  effective  and  continuous  control  over 
the  consumption  of  opium.  That  presupposes  that  the  consumption  of  the 
drug  is  an  evil  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  suppress,  and  if 
possible  extinguish — a presumption  not  likely  to  meet  with  dissent  from 
any  quarter.  That  the  Government  of  China  is  in  serious  earnest  in  its 
determination  to  suppress  the  habit  amongst  its  people  is  unquestioned. 
We  are  indebted  to  China  for  the  free  influx  of  immigrants  which  it  has 
always  allowed  us,  and  which  has  proved  the  making  of  this  place.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  second  the  efforts  of  China,  we  cannot  expect  that  this 
free  immigration  will  be  allowed  to  continue  unrestricted.  Active  dis- 
couragement of  emigration  to  the  Peninsula  by  China  would  prove  dis- 
astrous to  us,  and  apart,  therefore,  from  any  moral  obligation,  self-pre- 
servation demands  that  we  shall  fall  into  line  with  China  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  this  matter.  ’ 

Growth  of  the  Church. — The  ever-changing  Chinese  population 
makes  the  building  up  of  a strong  Church  extremely  difficult.  Fifty- 
five  adults  were  received  by  certificate,  mostly  from  our  own  Congre- 
gations in  China;  but  66  were  removed  from  the  Communion  roll, 
mostly  men  returning  to  China ; so  that  the  23  adult  baptisms  and 
five  young  folks  baptized  in  infancy  and  admitted  to  their  first  Com- 
munion only  give  a net  increase  of  17.  It  belongs  to  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  men  amongst  the  Chinese  immigrants  that  the  Chris- 
tian men  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  women.  But  in  the  ‘ Baba  ’ 
Congregation,  whose  members  have  their  home  in  the  Straits,  there 
are  fully  twice  as  many  women  as  men. 

Events  of  the  Year. — ‘ Chinese  and  Europeans  alike,’  Mr.  Cook 
reports,  ‘received  a rich  blessing  from  Mr.  Meyer’s  visit.’  One 
whole  impressive  day  was  devoted  to  the  Chinese — the  morning  to 
preachers,  teachers,  and  workers,  the  evening  to  the  Christian 
Chinese,  with  evangelistic  addresses  also  to  non-Christian  Chinese. 
Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  the  Brethren  have  united  with 
Presbyterians  to  form  a Chinese  Y.M.C.A.,  which  should  be  a feeder 
of  the  Churches.  A bi-lingual  (Swatow  and  Amoy)  Chinese  Chris- 
tian, Mr.  Tan  Tat-tek,  came  down  from  the  Amoy  Anglo-Chinese 
College  to  be  Secretary. 

The  Preachers’  Class. — It  is  held  in  the  Mission-house  every 
Tuesday  morning;  Mr.  Murray  taking  the  first  half-hour  in  Malay, 
the  language  acquired  by  all  Singapore  residents  and  sojourners  ; Mr. 
Cook  following  with  Bible  expositions  in  Chinese  ; Mr.  Tay  Sek  Tin 
closing  the  morning  with  a chapter  in  St.  Paul’s  life,  using  an  adap- 
tation of  Dr.  Gloag’s  ‘ St.  Paul,’  prepared  by  our  own  Mr.  Steele. 
From  two  to  three  hours  are  spent  in  class  and  conference  most  help- 
fully, and  enjoyed  by  all. 

At  the  full-moon  prayer  meetings  in  the  stations  in  Singapore  island 
collections  are  made  for  the  Home  Mission  station,  Gaylang,  where  the 
work  has  languished  for  some  years. 
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The  Presbytery. — The  Mission  Presbytery  meets  twice  a year, 

and  is  effectively  binding  the  Churches  together. 

At  the  May  Meeting  ‘ there  was  a solemn  and  affecting  scene  when 
the  Court  was  asked  to  confirm  the  excommunication  of  three  persons  for 
living  in  sin.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a Conference  on  the  duty  of 
those  in  office  to  cultivate  a high  standard  of  Christian  living.  A public 
meeting  was  held  at  night  for  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  in  Church 
members.  Special  prayer  was  made  at  all  the  meetings  for  the  Home 
Synod  meeting  at  the  same  time  in  London.  ’ 

The  Stations  are  widely  scattered;  Muar  108  miles,  Johore  nearly 
20  miles,  Bukit  Timah  7 miles,  Selitar  12  miles,  the  rest  5,  4,  3 miles 
from  Singapore  City.  Mr.  Murray  is  at  the  Baba  Church  each  Sunday, 
but  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Cook  are  at  one  or  other  of  the  outlying  stations 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  Mr.  Cook  holding  services;  the  ladies,  at  the  same 
station  or  elsewhere,  visiting  the  people  in  their  homes  and  holding  classes  ; 
a visitation  of  stations  carried  on  as  well  almost  every  day  of  the  week. 

Day  Schools. — The  demand  for  a knowledge  of  English  has  with- 
drawn the  children  from  the  out-station  Mission  schools,  that  they 
may  attend  the  town  schools.  There  are  still  Mission  schools  at 
Tanjong  Pagar  (both  English  and  Chinese  taught)  and  at  Paya  Lebar 
and  Selitar  (only  Chinese  taught) — these  schools  no  charge  on  the 
Mission  funds  ; 35  children  on  their  rolls. 

Selitar. — The  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  opening  of 
this  station  and  the  erection  of  its  Church  will  be  remembered — the 
generous  gifts  of  site,  money,  and  materials  for  building,  mainly  by  non- 
Christian  Chinese,  in  grateful  recognition  of  Mr.  Tay  Sek  Tin’s  help  in 
social  work.  Of  the  total  cost  of  the  Church  and  site  (about  $1,000),  only 
$150  came  from  home  funds.  It  was  dedicated  in  March  1909,  and  a very 
hopeful  work  in  a promising  district  begun. 

Christian  Givings. — Assisted  to  some  extent  by  non-Christian  Chinese, 
the  Churches  raised  last  year  £430,  an  average  of  25s.  per  member.  They 
assist,  besides,  their  own  sick  and  poor,  ‘ many  of  whom  they  help  back 
to  China,  ’ and  they  also  contribute  generously  to  outside  objects ; last  year, 
for  instance,  sending  fully  £12  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
Messina  earthquake.  ‘ The  great  bulk  of  our  people  are  hard-working 
agriculturists,’  thrifty,  but  poor. 

After  a cordial  reference  to  the  willing  assistance  on  the  Mission 
Council  given  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  late  Minister  of  the  Singapore 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a hope  that  in  some  charge  in  our  own 
Church  his  knowledge  of  the  work  and  his  interest  in  its  progress 
may  be  still  of  service,  Mr.  Cook  closes  his  Eeport  with  the  assurance 
that  ‘ the  prospects  ’ of  the  Mission  ‘ were  never  so  bright  as  now,’ 
and  an  earnest  call  for  the  faith  and  the  prayers  of  the  home  Church. 

The  Baba  Work. — The  Baba  Church  remains  stationary  in  mem- 
bership, but  it  is  a living  congregation,  supplying  a band  of  local 
preachers,  giving  with  a good  deal  of  liberality  for  ordinary  Church 
expenses,  for  aggressive  work,  for  outside  objects,  for  the  poor  and 
for  its  own  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home,  in  which  there  are  at 
present  six  inmates. 
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Mr.  Murray  is  fertile  in  expedients  for  the  Christian  nurture  of 
his  people  and  for  touching  those  without.  Mr.  Song  Ong  Siang, 
LL.B.,  edits  a little  monthly  journal  ( The  Prinsep  Street  Church 
Messenger)  in  Malay  and  English,  the  Baba  Church  bearing  the 
cost.  It  is  directly  evangelistic;  its  articles  mostly  contributed  by 
Baba  Christians.  Thoughtful  apologetic  tracts  by  Mr.  Murray  him- 
self (‘  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,’  ‘ The  Social  Value  of 
Christianity,’  ‘ What  the  Early  Christians  say,’  &c.)  are  widely  cir- 
culated. A Reading  Club  has  been  established. 

The  Reading  Club  is  especially  for  young  men  who  have  no  other 
means  of  gaining  a better  knowledge  of  English  or  access  to  good  literature, 
and  for  whom  (as  for  young  men  from  the  West)  many  temptations  lie  in 
wait.  ‘ The  methods  employed  are : (1)  Study  of  some  useful  book  in 
the  weekly  meeting ; (2)  a library  of  some  of  the  best  books,  which  members 
are  expected  to  read  at  home  and  report  about  in  the  class ; (3)  a monthly 
essay  competition,  and  a monthly  set  of  questions  on  the  book  studied  in 
the  class ; (4)  prizes  for  competition  in  essay-writing,  reading,  and  attend- 
ance ; and  (5)  the  supply  of  popular  and  useful  periodicals.  Thirty 
members  have  been  enrolled,  half  of  whom  form  an  enthusiastic  nucleus. 
It  involves  much  work  to  prepare  for  the  meetings,  but  it  gathers  young 
men  round  the  Church,  many  of  whom  are  not  Christians.  ’ 

‘ The  Sunday  School  is  steadily  growing  ; its  teachers  Mr.  D. 
Reid  (Superintendent),  Mr.  A.  Lindley,  Mr.  Tan  Teck  Guan,  and 
Miss  Cook.  Once  a month  we  have  a bright  Praise  Service.  Hymns 
are  sung,  their  meaning  explained,  and  incidents  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence connected  with  them  related.  Members  of  the  Congregation 
and  European  friends  vary  the  programme  with  solos  and  duets. 
Lantern  Services  were  held  on  week-nights  for  seven  months  in  the 
year,  and  were  well  attended ; but  had  to  be  discontinued  as  the 
supply  of  slides  was  exhausted.’ 

Mr.  Murray  adds  an  appreciation  of  a worker  he  has  just  lost,  Mr. 
Song  Ong  Joo  (brother  of  Mr.  Song  Ong  Siang),  who  has  gone  to  Java, 
a zealous  and  spiritually  minded  Christian.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
the  Secretary  to  the  Deacons’  Court  and  a Sunday  School  teacher.  He  was 
most  helpful  in  the  starting  of  the  Reading  Club.  Since  his  settlement  in 
Samarang  (Java)  he  has  begun  to  gather  round  him  a Sunday  School 
there,  and  is  in  other  ways  helping  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  Baba 
community. 

Another  and  most  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the 
Baba  work  comes  from  the  United  States.  In  a letter  given  in  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Missionary  Herald,  the  writer,  Mr.  David  S. 
Williams,  United  States  Consul  in  Singapore,  in  1905,  says  : — 

‘ I did  not  up  to  that  time  believe  in  Christ.  I was  there  in  contact 
with  the  Missionaries,  and  studied  their  work.  By  invitation,  my  wife  and 
I attended  service  on  Sabbath.  In  the  morning  it  was  for  the  Chinese, 
in  the  Malay  language.  In  the  evening  it  was  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  chose  the  evening.  We  entered  a large  Church  filled 
with  Chinese,  the  men  and  boys  on  one  side  dressed  in  spotless  white, 
and  the  women  and  girls  on  the  other.  A Chinaman  was  in  the 
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pulpit.  He  conducted  the  service  in  faultless  English,  preaching  as 
logical  and  convincing  a sermon  as  I ever  heard.  And  I concluded  that 
if  Jesus  Christ  could  make  men  and  women  of  such  a beautiful  and 
refined  type  out  of  the  Chinese,  He  might  make  something  out  of  me. 
And  I gave  myself  to  Christ.  It  seems  strange  that  I must  go  12,000  miles 
t®  be  converted  by  a Chinaman,  but  so  it  was.’ 

Despairing  of  the  accession  to  the  Singapore  staff  of  the  Mis- 
sionary long  desired  for  the  Amoy-speaking  Chinese,  Mr.  Murray  has 
courageously  set  himself  to  learn  the  Amoy  dialect.  ‘ Like  Malay/ 
Mr.  Cook  says,  ‘ this  dialect  is  acquired  more  or  less  by  all  Chinese 
here,  and  is  chosen  for  interpretation  at  lectures,  anti-opium  and 
other  meetings,  when  English  is  used  by  the  speakers.’  Its  acqui- 
sition will  be  a new  weapon  in  Mr.  Murray’s  armoury.  But  the 
importance  and  interest  of  his  own  special  field  could  scarcely  be- 
exaggerated,  even  though  progress  may  seem  to  be  slow.  ‘ The 
Straits-born  Chinese,’  says  the  journal  of  the  Bible  Society,  ‘ are 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  class  of  Chinese  in  the  Straits 
Settlements.  They  are,  moreover,  the  most  influential  and  the  best 
educated.’ 


RAJ  SHAH  I,  BENGAL. 

( Including  the  work  at  and  round  the  two  centres,  Rampore  Boalia 

and  Naogaon .) 

I.  Rampore  Boalia. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton; 

Miss  Moran,1  Miss  Constance  Herschell. 

The  Manchester  Synod  of  1858  pledged  the  Church  to  a Mission  in 
India  as  well  as  in  China.  The  Foreign  Mission  Report  of  1861  suggested 
Rampore  Boalia,  and  there  in  1862  work  was  begun;  the  first  Missionary, 
a native  of  Bengal — the  Rev.  Behari  Lai  Singh,  a pupil  of  Dr.  Duff — am 
able  and  devoted  man,  who  died  in  1874. 

Native  Helpers. — For  three  years  Mr.  Hamilton  was  without 
native  workers.  Now  he  has  two  evangelists  and  two  teachers.  One 
of  the  evangelists  is  a convert  of  our  own  Mission  (30  years  ago), 
who  on  his  return  to  Rampore  Boalia  (warmly  recommended  by 
United  Free  Church  Missionaries)  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  an 
old  friend.  The  other  evangelist  (sent  by  an  Australian  Missionary 
from  a neighbouring  district)  is  stationed  in  the  Borind,  a group  of 
aboriginal  villages  (Santals,  Paharias,  &c.)  five  or  six  miles  from  the- 
town,  into  which  Roman  Catholic  workers  came  five  or  six  years  ago-. 

Besides  the  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  Mission  compound  for  the 
little  Christian  Congregation  and  the  Girls’  School,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a. 
Sunday  evening  evangelistic  service  in  the  Mission  Hall  in  the  town; 
‘on  the  whole  well  attended,’  though  the  Swadeshi  agitation  made  the 
students  of  the  Government  College  boycott  the  service  through  most  of' 
the  year.  To  a student  met  outside  a tract  was  offered  and  angrily 

1 Miss  Moran  has  now  resigned. 
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refused.  ‘ You  talk  out  of  mere  prejudice,’  said  a comrade;  ‘ the  Bible 
will  repay  reading,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  wonderful. 

Signs  of  the  dawn  cheer  the  Missionaries.  A girl-wife  sent  to  a 
Mission  School,  her  husband  attending  the  Hall  services ; a house-boat 
put  at  Mr.  Hamilton’s  disposal  by  a Hindu  gentleman  for  a Mission 
visit  to  his  native  village  ; a reader  of  Christian  books  sending  his  daughters 
to  the  Mission  School  and  publicly  declaring  that  he  will  not  hinder 
them  from  becoming  Christians  if  they  choose ; Mohammedan  lads  from 
a school  in  a neighbouring  village  asking  some  instruction  in  the  Christian 


faith,  and  when  sent  off  to  another  school,  1,000  miles  away,  in  fear  of 
their  ‘ apostatising,’  saying  that  they  will  not  forget  what  they  have 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ;  two  students  wishing  to  be  baptized  together,  but 
held  back  by  the  father  of  the  younger  of  the  two,  a lad  of  17,  asserted 
by  the  father  to  be  still  a minor,  and  by  him  threatened  with  a year’s 
imprisonment  if  he  dares  to  profess  himself  a Christian;  a Mohammedan 
inquirer  ‘near  the  Kingdom,’  but  spirited  away  from  the  district;  a 
Mohammedan  student,  also  an  inquirer,  when  assured  by  his  teachers 
(moulvies)  that  the  Christians  have  corrupted  the  Jewish  Old  Testament, 
‘ a good  book,  ’ disproving  the  assertion  by  comparing  a Bengali  Old 
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Testament  belonging  to  a Jew  with  his  own,  and  his  faith  in  his  moulvies 
greatly  shaken.  Mohammedans  are,  indeed,  sorely  put  to  it  to  reconcile 
their  professed  reverence  for  the  Christain  Bible  and  for  Jesus  Christ 
with  Islamism.  ‘ The  Paraclete  ’ of  St.  John’s  Gospel  a prophecy  of 
Mohammed  is  a common  affirmation.  Less  helpful  to  a Mohammedan 
advocate  is  a statement  made  to  Mr.  Hamilton  that  Mohammed  was  ‘ the 
prince  of  this  world ! ’ 

Ihe  Borind.— The  Borind  evangelist  began  work  with  a night- 
school,  attended  hy  thirty  men  and  boys.  Latterly,  at  the  request 
of  the  villagers,  nominally  Roman  Catholics,  he  started  a Sunday 
service,  to  which  the  men  and  lads  of  two  villages  come.  He  has  now 
formed  a band  on  the  Salvation  Army  model,  marching  round  and 
singing  hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums,  cymbals,  and  clap- 
ping of  hands — a popular  innovation.  One  hut  serves  as  preacher’s 
house,  church,  and  school ; but  Government  has  sanctioned  a building 
grant  for  a school  which  would  also  serve  for  a Church. 

The  Church. — The  Rampore  Boalia  Church,  built  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  greatly  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1897,  has  now 
been  put  in  repair,1  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  the  help  of  home  friends 
and  the  Rampore  Boalia  Christians,  having  raised  the  money  re- 
quired (about  ,£185).  During  tbe  progress  of  the  repairs  an  earth- 
quake occurred,  the  severest  since  1897,  shaking  the  walls,  on  the 
top  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  happened  to  be  standing  inspecting  the 
wTork.  But  no  damage  was  done  either  then  or  by  a previous  ‘ tre- 
mendous cyclone.’  2 A night-school  is  now  held  in  the  Church,  the 
teacher  and  the  preacher  spending  the  mornings  in  the  town  bazaar. 
Of  the  nineteen  communicant  members  of  the  Rampore  Boalia 
Church,  two  are  deputy  magistrates  and  one  is  a lady  doctor. 

Orphan  Wards. — Under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  four  orphan 
girls  are  being  brought  up,  put  into  the  charge  of  the  Mission  by  the 
district  magistrate.  They  are  to  be  supported  while  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries by  four  home  Churches,  South  Croydon,  Union  (Liverpool), 
Upper  Tooting,  and  Rockferry.  The  last  of  the  four  to  be  taken 
into  this  kindly  keeping  came  to  the  Missionaries  herself — Nolini,  a 
girl  of  eleven  or  twelve.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  preachers  were  at 
a fair  some  miles  from  Rampore  Boalia. 

The  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  a Hindu  saint  who  once  halted  there. 
Where  he  made  a tooth-pick  of  a branch  from  a tree,  there  is  a shrine ; and 
at  another  place  near  by  where  he  fed  on  a peculiar  fish  never  seen  there, 
but  which  he  made  to  come  out  of  the  river,  a temple  has  been  built, 
inside  which  there  is  a small  golden  image  of  the  saint.  Visitors  must 

1 In  procuring  and  sending  up  from  Calcutta  the  materials  for  the  work,  Mr. 
Hamilton  mentions  that  he  had  ‘ invaluable  help  ’ from  Mr.  Singh,  son  of  our 
first  Rampore  Boalia  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Behari  Lai  Singh.  The  Rivers  Naviga- 
tion Company  carried  the  necessary  iron  pillars,  &c.,  up  the  river  to  Rampore 
Boalia  at  half  the  usual  freight. 

2 Climatic  conditions  in  Bengal  are  sometimes  troublesome  beyond  measure. 
Mr.  Hamilton  quotes  an  announcement  sent  out  by  a vernacular  Calcutta  news- 
paper instead  of  its  usual  issue  : ‘ The  rain  has  come  down  not  in  drops  but  in 
bulk,  and  converted  our  office  into  an  island.  Mr.  Hamilton  adds  : ‘ The  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  present  (August)  Rampore  Boalia  weather.’ 
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pay  a ‘ pice  ’ or  farthing  before  entering.  The  priests  this  year  collected 
over  20,000  pice.  Near  the  end  of  the  fair  Nolini  asked  the  preachers 
to  take  her,  as  she  had  not  a friend  in  the  world.  Her  younger  sister 
more  than  a year  ago  was  rescued  by  the  magistrate  from  a life  of  dis- 
honour, and  handed  to  us.  Would  they  not  help  her  also  ? The  preachers 
brought  her  into  Boalia,  and  we  got  the  formal  consent  of  the  magistrate 
to  adopt  her. 

Our  Rampore  Boalia  work  is  not  in  a flowing  tide.  Progress  is 
slow  all  over  Bengal.  In  Malda,  the  district  immediately  to  the 
north-west  of  Rajshahi,  there  is  a Mission  Station  planted  by  Carey, 
with  its  preaching  hall  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  Yet  there 
are  only  two  Christian  families  in  the  town.  The  Mission  has  had 
some  success,  but  only  amongst  outlying  Santal  villagers.  The  Ben- 
galis are  enmeshed  by  their  castes.  Yet  idolatry  is  losing  its  hold  of 
the  people,  and  Christiaxr  ideas  make  way. 

A notable  evidence  of  advance,  which  all  over  India  is  sure  to  influence 
thought  and  practice,  is  the  action  of  the  Mysore  Maharajah  in  regard  to 
girls  ‘ given  to  the  gods,’  that  is  to  a life  of  shame  in  the  temples.  In 
Mysore  this  is  henceforth  forbidden.  The  British  Government  may  now 
safely,  in  the  provinces  it  directly  governs,  imitate  the  courage  of  an 
enlightened  native  prince.  The  Mysore  Maharajah  has  also  enacted  that 
schools  shall  henceforth  give  religious  teaching,  because  purely  secular 
schools  are  sending  out  lads  without  any  religious  beliefs,  and,  therefore, 
greatly  less  inclined  to  attach  restraining  value  to  moral  precepts. 

II.  Naogaon. 

Mission  Staff. — Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  Smith1  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald Smith,  Dr.  Robert  Morison  ; Miss  Small  (Hospital  Nurse). 

In  the  beginning  of  1906  the  two  doctors  took  up  their  residence  in 
Naogaon,  the  second  centre  of  the  Rajshahi  Mission. 

The  Medical  Work. — There  w’ere  326  Male  and  79  Female  in- 
patients; 4,131  Male  and  1,269  Female  out-patients.  Twenty 
Males  and  10  Females  were  seen  in  their  own  homes,  and  1,315 
Males  and  378  Females  on  itineration.  The  total  individual  patients 
were  5,792  Males  and  1,736  Females.  The  return  visits  numbered 
nearly  7,000.  There  w’ere  299  general  operations,  77  obstetric  and 
gynaecological ; 167  operations  were  with  anaesthetics.  The  new 
Hospital  being  now  available 2 the  in-patients  have  largely  in- 
creased. 

There  was  great  distress  last  summer,  the  rice  crop  having  failed 
because  of  drought.  Dr.  Morison  assisted  the  Government  offices  in  the 
distribution  of  help.  In  October  he  wrote : ‘ We  are  having  attentive 

1 While  at  home  on  furlough  last  year  Dr.  Smith  secured  (by  examination)  the 
Edinburgh  F.R.C.S.  ‘The  surgical  side  of  our  work,’  Dr.  Morison  says,  ‘should 
now  show  a substantial  advance.’ 

2 Two  blocks — in  the  larger,  the  men’s  ward,  the  operation-room,  sterilizing- 
room,  &c.  The  smaller  block  is  the  women’s  ward.  The  operation-room  has  a 
polished  marble  floor,  rounded  corners,  and  walls  painted  with  petrifying  fluid. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  hospital  was  A51130.  Besides  the  dispensary,  there  are  two 
waiting-rooms,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  which  are  also  used  for  services. 
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audiences  at  the  hospital  preachings.  Our  Sunday-school  (70  on  the 
roll)1  and  our  Sunday  services  are  also  well  attended,  and  we  have  quite 
outgrown  the  small  house  which  used  to  serve  as  a Church.  We  were 
afraid  that  some  of  the  people,  at  any  rate,  came  to  the  services  because 
they  wished  to  get  famine  relief.  But  now  that  a good  crop  has  been 
reaped,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  neither  the  attendance  nor  the 
attention  during  the  services  has  at  all  diminished.’ 

The  Hospital  Dispensary  is  a thatch-and-bamboo  building. 
Several  fires  in  similar  bouses  near  made  it  desirable  to  have  a brick 
dispensary.  The  Indian  Government  is  not  unwilling  to  assist 
medical  -work,  and  in  answer  to  Dr.  Morison’s  request  for  a grant 
the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  visited  Naogaon,  went  over  the 
hospital  buildings  and  examined  the  records  of  cases.  A month  or 
two  later  the  Lieut. -Governor’s  private  secretary  sent  1,000  rs. 
(.£66)  ‘towards  the  improvement  of  the  hospital  buildings.’ 

‘ A number  of  the  Naogaon  Mohammedans,’  Dr.  Morison  says,  ‘ have 
asked  us  to  start  a girls’  school.  There  is  a girls’  school  in  the  village 
(non-Christian),  attended  almost  entirely  by  Hindu  girls.  The  daughter 
of  our  colporteur  is  a teacher  in  a girls’  school  near  Calcutta,  who  would, 
no  doubt,  be  quite  willing  to  come  here  and  to  take  up  the  work,  of  which 
the  cost  might  be  20  rs.  (26  shillings)  a month.  ’ 

‘ We  have  between  30  and  40  Mohammedans  at  each  of  our 
Sunday  services,  among  them  some  true  inquirers.’  Dr.  Morison 
is  studying  Urdu,  preparatory  to  taking  up  Arabic,  with  the  view  of 
gaining  a closer  intimacy  with  this  large  section  of  the  Rajshahi 
population.  Another  of  his  hopes  is  to  reach  the  Namoc  Sudras, 
a low  Hindu  caste,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  villages  round  about, 
‘ a promising  field.’ 

Of  Dr.  Morison’s  frequent  visits  to  religious  festivals  2 (melas) 
an  instance  may  be  given. 

‘After  a railway  journey  of  12  miles  and  a cross-country  cycle 
ride  of  other  five  miles  the  mela  was  reached  about  3 p.m.  There  were 
about  7,000  or  8,000  people  gathered  together.  I was  soon  surrounded 
by  a crowd,  some  of  whom  knew  me,  while  others  came  to  inspect  the 
bicycle.  After  selling  a few  books  I was  invited  by  a Mohammedan  to 
stand  on  the  wall  of  a ruined  house  which  had  a clear  space  in  front. 
After  singing  a hymn  I spoke  to  the  crowd  about  the  man  without  the 
wedding  garment.  A hymn  containing  the  Gospel  invitation  was  then 
sung,  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  selling  Gospels 
and  hymn-books.  About  110  were  sold. 

‘ The  village  work  also  has  encouragements.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  year  one  of  our  Sunday  School  children,  a little  boy  in  the 
nearest  village,  took  ill  with  pneumonia.  I went  to  visit  the  child. 
Both  lungs  were  affected.  I promised  that  not  only  would  the  neces- 
sary medicine  be  given,  but  that  special  prayer  would  be  made  for 

1 At  the  summer  prize  distribution  a dozen  of  the  children  were  reported  to 
have  never  been  absent  during  the  previous  six  months;  another  dozen  not  absent 
more  than  twice. 

2 Sometimes  the  native  Christian  workers  went  by  themselves  to  melas,  from 
10  to  15  miles  away. 
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the  boy  at  the  daily  morning  prayer  meeting.  The  father  came  every 
morning  to  the  meeting,  and  heard  the  prayers  for  his  little  one.  On 
the  third  day  the  crisis  came,  and  he  awoke  from  his  first  good  sleep, 
singing  a hymn  he  had  learnt  in  the  Sunday  School,  “ There  is  no  other 
way  of  salvation  except  Jesus.”  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  he  was  out 
of  danger,  and  a few  days  later  he  and  his  father,  brothers,  and  grand- 
father came  to  the  Sunday  School  and  service  to  give  thanks.  The  father, 
grandfather,  and  eldest  son  all  desire  to  become  Christians,  and  we  trust 
they  may  soon  make  their  profession  public  in  baptism.’ 

When  Dr.  Macdonald  Smith  was  at  home,  besides  his  successful 
F.R.C.S.  studies,  he  carried  through  two  large  schemes,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  : the  raising  of  funds  for  two  or  three 
small  cottage  hospitals,  to  which  caste  Hindus  might  be  admitted 
as  paying  patients,1  and  the  provision  of  the  salary,  outfit,  passage- 
money,  &c.,  of  a trained  hospital  nurse. 

By  the  sale  of  picture-postcards  and  of  Indian  curios,  and  by  the 
help  of  private  friends,  he  succeeded  in  both  objects.  Miss  Agnes  G. 
Small  went  out  with  him,  and  the  cottage  wrard  and  a house  for  Miss 
Small  are  now  being  erected,  the  only  charge  on  the  Mission  funds  being 
a grant  towards  the  nurse’s  house. 

Our  Rajshahi  Mission  is  like  almost  every  Mission  at  work 
among  Bengalis,  Hindus  or  Mohammedans ; it  can  produce  no  great 
muster  of  baptized  converts. 

When  it  seeks  to  uplift  the  low-caste  Hindus  it  merits  and  wins  such 
praise  as  a Brahman  Census  Commissioner  uttered  in  a report  to  the 
Travancore  Government : ‘ The  heroism  of  raising  the  low  from  the 
slough  of  debasement  is  an  element  of  civilization  unknown  to  Ancient 
India.  But  for  the  Christian  missionary  these  would  for  ever  remain 
unraised.  ’ 

And  then  our  Mission  is  taking  its  share  in  what  is  certainly  a chief 
present  urgent  task  of  the  Christian  foroe  in  India.  A well-informed  writer 
in  a recent  issue  of  the  Indian  World  speaks  of  ‘ the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  conception  of  God,  generally  accepted  by  educated 
men  (in  India).’  And  then  he  adds:  * It  was  said  the  other  day  by  a 
man  of  many  years’  experience  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
bona  fide  idolater  among  the  educated  classes  in  our  days.  ’ 

The  Christian  Mission  is  accelerating  a process — the  destruction 
of  faith  in  idols — which  would  continue  to  the  end  even  if  it  were 
withdrawn.  Under  a Japanese  altar  the  roots  of  a tree  found  their 
way,  and  as  the  tree  grew  shoots  were  sent  up  which  forced  a path 
between  the  stones,  and  then  tore  them  asunder.  Now  the  altar  is 
a ruin.  It  is  a parable  of  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Eastern  faiths.  They 
are  rapidly  perishing  through  their  contact  with  Western  civilisation. 
The  Christian  Mission  is  holding  back  the  East — our  own  India, 
vChina,  and  Japan — from  the  decay  and  death  of  the  religious 

1 They  would  rather  die  than  enter  the  common  wards  with  low-caste  Hindus 
•and  Mohammedans.  In  these  cottage  wards  their  families  might  be  accommodated 
and  their  own  cooking  be  done,  while  evangelistic  access  would  be  obtained  to  a 
class  almost  impossible  to  be  reached  otherwise. 
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sense,  than  which  no  more  fatal  calamity  could  happen  to  a nation. 
From  our  part  in  that  anchoring  of  India  to  religious  thoughts  and 
emotions,  paving  the  way  for  its  conversion  to  the  faith  in  Christ, 
the  Church  would  not  willingly  turn  away. 


LIV1NGSTONIA,  NYASALAND. 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  obligation  under  which 
generous  Scottish  friends  have  placed  our  Chinese  Mission  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  history,  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake,  the  Living- 
stonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  may  fitly 
claim  a real  place  in  the  sympathy  and  the  Mission  gifts  of  our  people. 

In  its  origin  and  in  its  wonderful  success  it  belongs  to  the  romance 
of  Missions.  It  sprang  from  the  grave  of  the  great  missionary  explorer, 
David  Livingstone.  Its  early  perils,  its  ultimate  conquest  of  the  ruthless, 
warlike  Ngoni,  its  impressive  Communion  seasons,  each  in  turn  a time 
of  revival  and  consecration ; its  fearless  march  into  the  immense  hinter- 
land west  from  Lake  Nyasa  and  reaching  to  the  Congo  State — it  consti- 
tutes a story  of  splendid  heroism  rewarded  by  rich  blessing. 

Livingstonia  has  more  than  500  stations,  a communicant  mem- 
bership of  5,000,  41,000  pupils  in  its  619  schools,  and  a large 
medical  and  industrial  work.  One  of  its  notable  Communion 
seasons  was  held  at  Loudon  last  June. 

Two  thousand  applicants  for  baptism  or  admission  to  the  cate- 
chumenate  were  examined  by  the  missionaries;  454  adults  were  baptized 
on  the  Saturday — a service  four  hours  long,  during  which  the  great  con- 
gregation were  singing  softly  their  favourite  hymns.  Next  morning 
1,176  men  and  women  sat  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  and  at  the  open-air 
service  which  followed  8,000  were  present.  ‘ During  this  service  we 
admitted  nearly  1,100  catechumens.  When  they  stood  up  to  take  their 
vows,  and  then  sang  their  hymn  of  consecration,  the  impression  was 
profound.  ’ 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  year’s  work  was  the  holding  of 
several  largely  attended  Conventions  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Churches,  such  as  have  often  been  gathered  in  our  own  Chinese 
Mission.  Papers  were  read  on  problems  of  Christian  living,  written 
by  native  Christians,  and  the  discussions  which  followed  evidenced 
growing  intelligence  and  independence  of  judgment. 

‘ What  a great  change  is  coming  over  these  villages,’  writes  the  Rev. 
Donald  Fraser  of  an  outlying  district.  ‘ Last  year  I spoke  of  the  naked- 
ness and  poverty  of  the  people.  This  year  the  large  new  Church  which 
the  people  are  just  completing  was  filled  with  as  well-dressed  a congre- 
gation as  you  may  see  in  London.  There  was  a friendliness,  a confidence 
and  responsiveness,  too,  which  I had  not  seen  before.’ 

Out  in  the  western  hinterland  the  itinerating  evangelists  some- 
times come  across  lonely  Christians,  bravely  holding  their  ground  in 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition.  At  one  village  two  evangelists  were 
refused  accommodation  by  the  chief.  There  is  a good  store  in 
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the  village,  however,  and  the  storekeeper,  a Christian  from  Ngoni- 
land,  took  them  into  his  house. 

This  man,  Timote  Soko,  has  met  only  with  threats  and  abuse.  He 
was  told  that  previous  storekeepers  had  made  themselves  friendly  to  the 
people  by  drinking  with  them,  and  behaving  exactly  like  one  of  them- 
selves. Why  could  he  not  do  the  same?  The  schoolhouse  in  this  village 
had  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  the  people  refused  either  to  put  it  in  order 
or  to  enter  when  the  preachers  cleaned  it  out  themselves,  and  hoed  a road 
all  around  it.  Finally,  they  did  enter,  but  the  Chief  disturbed  the  services 
for  some  time  by  making  loud  remarks  and  generally  misbehaving  him- 
self. Our  teachers,  on  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  decided  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  they  possibly  could,  and  stayed  for  a whole 
month. 

There  is  a great  and  effectual  door,  and  there  are  many  adver- 
saries. 


Conclusion. 

The  story  of  the  year  as  now  set  out,  a record  of  mingled  cheer 
and  anxiety,  is  overshadowed  by  the  difficulties  at  home.  Nor  are 
we  alone  in  financial  troubles.  ‘ Retrenchment  and  withdrawal 
from  Mission  stations  ’ is  a policy  which  at  this  moment  is  being 
forced  on  many  other  Missions,  and  everywhere  it  is  accepted  with  a 
distress  as  poignant  as  that  of  the  Moravian  Mission  Board  when 
it  resolved  to  reduce  its  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  by  £10,000, 
and  strong  men,  knowing  the  dismay  it  would  send  into  the  hearts 
of  its  heroic  workers,  broke  into  bitter  tears.  Is  it  inevitable?  Has 
the  Church  been  obeying  its  Lord’s  commission  on  a scale  too  lavish 
to  be  continued?  Has  the  Christian  Mission  been  attended  with  so 
much  success  that  we  must  ask  the  Master  to  stay  His  blessing 
because  ‘ room  to  receive  it  ’ has  failed. 

It  would  indeed  be  idle  and  unfair  to  fling  contrasted  figures  at 
the  members  of  our  Churches — to  bid  them  (say)  with  some  shame 
put  the  twro  millions  contributed  annually  by  British  Christians  to 
the  Mission  enterprise  beside  the  eight  or  nine  millions  paid  as  gate 
money  each  winter  at  football  matches.  The  contributors  to  the 
two  objects  are  seldom  the  same.  But  were  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  speaking  soberly  w'hen  they  said,  in  a message 
to  their  own  Church  a year  ago,  ‘ that  the  cause  of  Missions  must  no 
longer  be  only  an  occasional  object  of  our  prayers  and  offerings,  but 
an  essential  element  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church  ’ ? Does  the 
Foreign  Mission  command  this  place  in  our  belief  and  in  our  care? 
That  is  the  question  the  Synod  is  asked  to  put  to  Congregations  in 
the  coming  year,  before  (if  there  be  no  escape  from  it)  the  abandon- 
ment of  part  of  our  Mission  be  finally  authorised. 

Let  the  matter  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  viewu  ‘ Within 
the  next  generation  we  shall  be  in  the  preseuce  of  a China  very 
different  from  that  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  But 
what  new'  shape  it  will  assume  is  a question  which  few  would  venture 
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to  answer  at  the  present  day.  And  yet  upon  the  answer  must 
depend  a large  part  of  the  history  of  the  world.  China  has  opened 
the  door  to  Western  education.  Who  can  tell  whether  the  fruit  will 
be  good  or  evil?  ’ So  says  the  Times.  We  ourselves  have  the 
shaping  of  the  answer  so  far  as  concerns  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
people  in  South  China.  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  ultimate 
‘ good  ’ or  ‘ evil  ’ of  the  China  of  to-morrow  depends  on  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Church.  Is  our  share  of  work 
amongst  this  great  people  too  large  for  us  to  maintain?  In  the  old 
legend  birds  had  at  first  a burden  tied  to  their  backs,  and  were 
without  wings.  They  sang  their  songs  with  joy,  and  their  burdens 
became  wings.  May  it  possibly  be  thus  with  this  burden  of  ours, 
our  Mission  to  the  Far  East?  Borne  with  glad  praise  to  the  Lord 
Who  honours  us  by  laying  it  on  our  hearts,  would  it  perhaps  become 
as  wings,  strength  and  uplifting  in  our  Christian  life  and  warfare? 
Shall  we  take  it  up  again  with  that  hope,  or  is  its  magnitude 
oppressive,  and  must  some  of  it  be  cast  away?  Let  the  Church 
think  and  pray  and  say. 

Submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 

ALEXANDEB  CONNELL,  Convener. 

WILLIAM  DALE,  Secretary. 

[For  Financial  Statement,  see  under  ‘ Accounts  of  the  Church,’  p.  374.] 


THE  MISSION  STAFF. 

1880.  Ministerial,  13 ; medical,  3 ; teachers,  0 ; W.M.A.  ladies,  3. 

1885.  Ministerial,  16;  medical,  7;  teachers,  2;  W.M.A.  ladies,  7. 

1890.  Ministerial,  20;  medical,  10;  teachers,  2;  W.M.A.  ladies,  16. 

1895.  Ministerial,  19 ; medical,  12 ; teachers,  2 ; W.M.A.  ladies,  20. 

1900.  Ministerial,  20;  medical,  13;  teachers,  4;  W.M.A.  ladies,  27. 

1905.  Ministerial,  28;  medical,  13;  teachers,  4;  W.M.A.  ladies,  31. 

1908.  Ministerial,  27;  medical,  14;  teachers,  4;  W.M.A.  ladies,  31. 

1909.  Ministerial,  26;  medical,  14;  teachers,  4;  W.M.A.  ladies,  31. 

MISSIONARIES'  S71  LA  RIES. 

1880.  Ministerial  and  medical,  £4,850;  W.M.A.  ladies,  £262. 

1885.  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £8,149;  W.M.A.  ladies,  £745. 

1890.  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £10,096;  W.M.A.  ladies,  £1,973. 

1895.  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £10,503 ; W.M.A.  ladies,  £2,542. 

1900.  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £11,314;  W.M.A.  ladies,  £3,655. 

1905.  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £13,208;  W.M.A.  ladies,  £3,937. 

1908.  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £14,643 ; W.M.A.  ladies,  £4,220. 

1909.  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £14,147 ; W.M.A.  ladies,  £4,091. 

TOTAL  MISSION  EXPENDITURE  ( INCLUDING 
BUILDINGS). 

1880.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £13,005;  W.M.  Association,  £727. 

1885.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £14,433;  W.M.  Association,  £1,664. 

1890.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £17,240;  W.M.  Association,  £3,090. 

1895.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £19,279;  W.M.  Association,  £3,763. 

1900.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £21,105;  W.M.  Association,  £5,888. 

1905.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £25,855;  W.M.  Association,  £6,661. 

1908.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £25,061;  W.M.  Association,  £6,671. 

1909.  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  £24,826;  W.M.  Association,  £7,519. 


A CHRISTIAN  GROUP  AT  SERANGGONG  CHURCH,  SINGAPORE 
(Photo  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Wf.bb) 


SERANGGONG  CHURCH 

(Photo  by  Mr.  F \V.  'Webb; 
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BUKIT  TIMAH,  SINGAPORE:  A CHRISTIAN  GROUP 

(With  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cook) 


JOHORE  : A CHRISTIAN  GROUP 

(With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook) 
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SOURCES  OF  MISSION  INCOME . 
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THE  MISSIONARIES. 


MINISTERIAL  MISSIONARIES. 

* The  asterisk  before  a name  in  these  lists  indicates  a married  Missionary. 
The  wives  of  the  Missionaries  have  always  been  efficient  Mission  workers. 


Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Stations. 

Rev.  *William  Campbell,  F.R.G.S. 

1871. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ *John  C.  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

1874. 

Swatow. 

,,  Thomas  Barclay,  M.A. 

1874. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ *Henry  Thompson  ... 

1877. 

Yungchun  (Engchhun). 

„ *Donald  Maclver,  M.A. 

1879. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

„ *J.  A.  Bethune  Cook 

1881. 

Singapore. 

„ *Wm.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Abd.  ... 

1881. 

Wukingfu, S.Hakkaland. 

„ *Patrick  J.  Maclagan,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

1888. 

Swatow. 

„ *Murdo  C.  Mackenzie 

1888. 

N.  Hakkaland. 

„ Duncan  Ferguson,  M.A.  ... 

1889. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

,,  *George  M.  Wales  ... 

1890. 

Amoy. 

„ *John  Steele,  B.A.  ... 

1892. 

Swatow. 

,,  *C.  Campbell  Brown 

1893. 

Chinchew. 

„ Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A. 

1895. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

,,  *James  Beattie,  M.A. 

1897. 

Amoy. 

„ *David  Sutherland  ... 

1898. 

Swabue. 

„ *Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A. 

1898. 

Chianghoa,  Formosa. 

„ ^William  J.  Hamilton 

1900. 

Rampore  Boalia, 

„ William  Murray,  M.A.  ... 

1901. 

Rajshahi,  E.  Bengal. 
Singapore. 

„ Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. 

1902. 

Chinchew. 

„ Horace  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D.  ... 

1903. 

Swatow. 

„ ^Stephen  Band,  B.A. 

1903. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland 

„ H.  W.  Oldham  

1904. 

Changpu. 

,,  *John  Watson,  M.A.1 

1905. 

Changpu. 

„ *W.  B.  Paton,  B.A.  

1905. 

W ukingf  u,  S.  Hakkaland. 

,,  W.  E.  Montgomery,  B.A.,  B.D.  ... 

1909. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ T.  W.  Douglas- James,  B.A. 

1910. 

Swatow. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Peter  Anderson,  L.R.C.P.  & S.  Edin.  ... 

1878. 

Takow,  Formosa, 

* Alexander  Lyall,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1879. 

Swatow. 

John  F.  McPhun,  M.B.,  C.M.  Glasg.  ... 

1882. 

Samhopa,  N.  Hakkaland. 

•Philip  B.  Cousland,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.  ... 

1883. 

Shanghai. 

*B.  Lewis  Paton,  B.A.  Lond.,  M.D.,  C.M. 

Edin.,  D.P.H.  Camb. 

1889. 

Chinchew. 

David  Landsborough,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M. 

Edin. 

1895. 

Chianghoa,  Formosa. 

*J.  Preston  Maxwell,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond., 

F.R.C.S 

1899. 

Yungchun  (Engchhun). 

#J.  Laidlaw  Maxwell,  Jun.,  M.D.,  B.S. 

Lond.  ... 

1900. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

1 Mr.  Watson  was  one  of  the  Amoy  Mission  band  during  the  years  1880-1894.  He 
returned  to  the  Mission  in  1905. 


Station s. 
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Arrival  on  the 
Mission  Field. 


♦John  A.  Macdonald  Smith,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  Edin 

Robert  Morison,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

♦G.  Duncan  Whyte,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin., 

D.T.M.  & H.  Camb 

♦J,  Howard  Montgomery,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
Edin. 

♦Andrew  Wight,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 
Robert  Chalmers,  M.D.,  Ch.B.,  Abd.  ... 


1900. 

Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 
E.  Bengal. 

1902. 

Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 
E.  Bengal. 

1903. 

Swatow. 

1904. 

Changpu. 

1907. 

Chaochowfu. 

1910. 

Swabue. 

MISSIONARY  TEACHERS. 


♦Mr.  William  Paton 

♦Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin 

♦Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A. 

Mr.  Reginald  A.  Rogers,  B.A.  ... 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Edmunds,  B.A.I.  (T.C.D.) 


1881.  Swatow. 
1896.  Amoy. 
1904.  Amoy. 

1909.  Chinchew. 

1910.  Swatow. 


CERTIFICATED  NURSES. 

Miss  Annie  Benning  ...  ...  ...  1909.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

Miss  Agnes  G.  Small  ...  ...  ...  1909.  Naogaon,  Rajshahi,  E. 

Bengal. 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MISSIONARIES. 


Miss  Georgina  J.  Maclagan  ... 

Miss  Eleanor  Black 

Miss  Annie  E.  Butler 

Miss  Joan  Stuart 

Miss  Mary  Harkness 

Miss  Lilias  Graham 

Miss  Margaret  Barnett  ... 

Miss  Helen  Lecky 
Miss  Janet  Balmer 
Miss  Lydia  Ramsay 
Miss  Annie  N.  Duncan  ... 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Macgregor 

Miss  Margaret  Ross 

Miss  Alice  Laidler 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Usher 

Miss  Mary  G.  Ewing 

Miss  Jeanie  Ewing 

Miss  Isabella  E.  Brander  ... 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Mac  Arthur 
Miss  E.  Constance  Gillhespy 
Miss  Jeannie  Lloyd 
Miss  Gertrude  Wells 
Miss  Edith  Herschell 
Miss  Jeanie  P.  Mackay  ... 

Miss  Constance  Herschell,  B A.  ... 


1882.  Changpu. 

1885.  Swatow. 

1885.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1885.  Tainan,  Formosa 

1887.  Swatow. 

1888.  Chinchew.1 

1888.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1889.  Changpu. 

1890.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 
1890.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Amoy. 

1897.  Yungchun  (Engchhun). 

1897.  Wukingfu, S.  Hakkaland. 

1898.  Amoy. 

1898.  Yungchun  (Engchhun). 
1898.  Yungchun  (Engchhun). 
1902.  Swatow. 

1902.  Chinchew. 

1902.  Chaochowfu. 

1903.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1905.  Chaochowfu. 

1906.  Changpu. 

1906.  Chinchew. 

1907.  Rampore  Boalia, 

Rajshahi,  E.  Bengal. 


1 Miss  Graham  is  at  home  ill. 
f 2 


Miss  Anne  Symington 
Miss  Mary  Duffus... 

Miss  Maud  Paton,  M.A.  . 
Miss  Marjorie  Learner 
Miss  Dora  Noltenius 
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Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Stations. 

...  1907.  Amoy. 

...  1908.  Wukingfu,’S.Hakkaland. 

1909.  Swatow. 

1909.  Formosa. 

1910.  Amoy. 


W.M.A.  MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES.1 

Miss  Margaret  Edith  Bryson,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Glasg.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1904.  Chinchew. 

Miss  Nina  H.  Beath,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin 1905.  Swatow. 

Miss  Louisa  Graham  Thacker,  M.B.  Lond.  1906.  Chinchew. 

Miss  Marguerite  Ross,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Edin.  1910.  Swatow. 

The  Mission  Staff  numbers  27  Ministerial  Missionaries  (one  of  them 
being  also  a fully  qualified  Doctor),  18  Medical  Missionaries  (including 
4 Lady  Doctors),  5 Missionary  Teachers,  30  wives  of  Missionaries,  2 Certifi- 
cated Nurses,  31  W.M.A.  Ladies  (not  including  the  Lady  Doctors) ; resident 
at  14  centres.1 

N.B.— Postal  Addresses. — The  Siberian  Railway  is  the  quickest  route  to 
China  and  Formosa,  but  only  letters  and  postcards  (which  must  be  prepaid) 
can  be  sent  by  that  route. 

The  addresses  are  : — 

For  Amoy,  Chinchew,  and  Changpu,  and  for  the  Lady  Missionaries  at 
Yungchun  : ‘ Amoy,  China,  vid  Siberia.’ 

For  Swatow,  Chaochowfu,  and  Wukingfu  : ‘Swatow,  China,  vid  Siberia.’ 

For  Formosa  : ‘Shoka,  Formosa’  (for  Chianghoa),  or  ‘Tainan,  Formosa, 
or  ‘ Takow,  Formosa  ’ ; in  each  case,  ‘ vid  Siberia  and  Japan.’ 

For  Swabue  : ‘ Swabue,  by  Hong  Kong,  China,  vid  Siberia.’ 

For  Mr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Preston  Maxwell  : ‘Yungchun,  Amoy, 
China,  vid  Siberia.’ 

ForSamhopa  : ‘ Samhopa,  near  Swatow,  China,  vid  Siberia.’  (But  until  the 
autumn  of  1910  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  are  to  be  resident  in  Chaochowfu.) 

For  Newspapers  and  Parcels. — ‘Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong,’  for  Amoy, 
Chinchew,  Changpu,  and  the  Yungchun  ladies;  for  the  Yungchun  gentlemen, 

‘ Yungchun,  Amoy,  by  Hong  Kong  ; ‘ Swatow,  by  Hong  Kong,’  for  Swatow, 
Chaochowfu,  and  Wukingfu;  ‘ Swabue,  by  Hong  Kong,’  for  Swabue  ; and  for 
Formosa,  ; Tainan,  Formosa,  by  Hong  Kong,’  or  ‘ Takow,  Formosa,  by  Hong 
Kong  ’ ; or  ‘ Shoka,  Formosa,  by  Hong  Kong,’  for  Chianghoa. 

For  the  Straits  Settlements  and  India  everything  goes  by  sea.  The 
addresses  are  : — 

‘ Gilstead,  Newton,  Singapore.’ 

‘ Rampore  Boalia,  Rajshahi,  E.  Bengal.’ 

‘ Naogaon,  Rajshahi,  East  Bengal.’ 

In  every  case  put  ‘ English  Presbyterian  Mission  ’ after  the  Missionary’s 
name.  Letters,  1 d.  per  ounce,  to  Amoy,  Swatow,  Singapore,  Rampore 
Boalia,  and  Naogaon  ; 2 \d.  per  ounce,  to  Formosa,  Swabue,  Samhopa,  and 
Yungchun  (when  ‘ Yungchun’  is  put  on  the  envelope). 

1 Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith  (Naogaon),  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin.,  is  a fully  qualified  doctor. 
Mrs.  Lewis  Paton  (Chinchew)  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maxwell  (Tainan)  are  certificated  nurses. 
These  ladies  give  invaluable  expert  help  in  the  medical  work  of  their  centres. 
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CENTRES  AND  STATIONS. 

N.B. — Ab  all  the  centres  of  the  pastorates  (where  these  are  separate 
stations)  and  at  all  the  stations  printed  in  ordinary  type  the  Congrega- 
tions have  at  least  two  Elders  or  one  Elder  and  one  Deacon,  and  are 
reckoned  organised  ; at  stations  printed  in  italics  the  Congregations  are  not 
yet  organised. 


AMOY. 

(The  Synod  of  Amoy  has  two  Presbyteries — Chinchew  and  Changchew.), 
Chinchew  Presbytery. 


(a)  Connected  with  Yungchun  (Engchhun). 


Centres  of  Pastorates.  Associated  Stations. 

Yungchun  1 Soa-thau-sia,  Toa-khu-thau,  Khoe- 

(148;  $585)  khau  ; Sio-ko,  Engchhun  City, 
Tek-hoe  City,  Le-khi. 

Pi  -aw  Go-tau,  Ko-loe  ; Toh-po,  Tlio-chiu, 

(98  ; $318)  So-kliee,  It-tau,  Khut-tciu. 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Khu  Tliian  Un 
(Ordained,  1907). 

Rev.  Lim  Chiara-to 
(Ordained,  1906). 


(b)  Connected  with  Chinchew. 


Chinchew, 

South  St. 

(183;  $475) 

Chinchew, 

West  St. 

(100;  $625) 

Siong-si 

(76;  $329) 
Eng-sek1  2 
(71  ; $725) 
An-khoe 
(153;  $732) 

Phoa-noa 

(106  ; $456) 
Koey-a-be 

(61  ; $256) 


Chinchew  South  Gate  ; Tan-te , 
Tsu-po-koe. 

Chinchew  Neiu  Gate  St.,  Lam-an 
City,  Phu-kio. 


Rev.  Tan  Soan-leng 
(Ordained,  1877  ; 
Inducted,  1887). 
Rev.  Ngaw  Hong- 
pho. 


Ham-kang.  Rev.  Si  Kiet-song 

(Ordained,  1909). 

Chioh-sai,  Eng-leng  ; Sin-koe.  Rev.  Ko  Tsui-hong. 


Tang-chhan-kio,  Eng-lai,  O-thau  ; Rev.  Ng  Chhong-hai. 
Toa-u,  Tng-khi , Chhiu-khi,  Khoe- 
khau. 

Ho-chhi  ; Chhien-kim-bio,  Sio-lo-  Rev.  Ngaw  Siu, 
khoe. 

Rev.  Tan  Khun-tsoan 
(Ordained,  1908). 

(c)  Connected  with  Amoy. 


Emung-kang 
(71  ; $617) 

Anhai 

(130  ; $365) 

Chi-bay 

(or  Kim- chi) 
(169;  $1,271) 


Kolongsu. 

Mng-khau-tai ; Tung-cliioh, 

Chhim  - ho,  Chioli  - kun  ; Toa  - 
chhim-ho,  Ge-khau. 


Rev.  Ng  Hwai-tek. 

Rev.  Si  Lim-tit 
(Ordained,  1908). 
Rev.  Kho  Seng-iam. 


1 The  numbers  within  brackets  after  the  name  of  the  pastorate  or  station  are  its 
Communicant  membership  and  its  total  contributions.  The  figures  in  the  Amoy  lists 
are  membership  and  givings  of  the  whole  pastorate,  the  figures  for  each  station  not 
being  recorded. 

- Eng-sek  is  not  a station.  It  is  only  the  name  given  to  the  pastorate,  made  up  of 
the  first  syllable  of  Eng-leng  (where  the  Pastor  lives),  and  sek,  the  ‘ character’  sound 
of  Chioh,  the  first  syllable  of  Chioh-sai,  the  only  other  station  in  the  pastorate. 
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Centres  of  Pastorates. 

Chioh-chi 

(60  ; $256) 

Xoa-kio 

(42  ; $361) 


Associated  Stations. 


Changchkw  Presbytery. 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Ng  Jit-cheng 
(Ordained,  1907). 
Rev.  Iu  Iok-se 
(Ordained,  1907). 


Xhi-boey 

(59;  $191) 
Tung-kio 
(80  ; $304) 
Zio-lai 
(151  ; $350) 

Changpu 

(119;  $548) 

Gaw-chay  1 

(65  ; $364) 

Unsio 

(37  ; $507) 
Bay-pay 
(113  ; $569) 
Liong-bun-see 

(112;  $298) 


(a)  Connected  with  Changpu. 

Chhiah-thaw-nia , Kotin , Liok-go.  Rev.  Tan  Giok-iong. 

Liong-khe  ; Koe-bu-siu.  Vacant. 


Liong-nia,  Au-paw,  Kak-chioh  ; 
Lang-phi. 

Pan-to,  To-jim. 


Rev.  Chhi  Chheng- 
kiet 

(Ordained,  1907). 
Rev.  Ngaw  Pay. 


Chi-a-be  ; Cheng-poa. 


Rev.  Ngaw  Aw-Kun. 


Na-thau  ; Si-to,  Liong-khi.  Rev.  Lim  Beng-tek. 

Tin-hai,  Kang-khau;  Sai-iu,  Kang-  Rev.  Li  Sin-to. 
boey,  Cheng-tau. 

Kio-thau  (where  the  Pastor  lives),  Vacant. 

Aw-sai ; Yu-boey-kio , Chiah-aw. 


[Besides  these  eight  pastorates , there  is  another  station  in  the  Changpu 
district , on  the  Island  of  Tong-san  or  Tang-soa,  south-west  from  Changpu, 
part  of  the  Mission  of  the  Native  Church , with  18  members  giving  $68. 
Rev.  Na  Ju-khoe,  an  ordained  Minister , is  in  charge  of  the  Tong-san  Mission. 
A second  station  of  the  Native  Mission  Committee  is  Au-pho,  on  the  Island 
of  Quemoy,  outside  Amoy,  with  79  members , giving  $568.  These  '•Home 
Missions ,’  with  97  members,  belong  to  both  the  American  Reformed  Mission 
and  our  own.~\ 

(b)  Connected  with  Amoy. 

Pechnia  Kwanjim,  and  five  Preaching  Vacant. 

(82;  $1,088)  Halls. 

[N.B. — Besides  the  pastorates  connected  with  our  own  Mission  there  are 
in  all  fourteen  pastorates  in  the  two  Presbyteries — Chinchew  and  Changchew 
— connected  with  the  American  Reformed  Mission,  with  a Communicant 
membership  of  1,714.] 

SWATOW. 


(The  Synod  of  Chao-Hwei-Chow  2 has  two  Presbyteries — Swatow 
and  Wukingfu.) 


Swatow  Presbytery. 


(a)  Connected  with  Swatow. 

Kieh-yang  . . . Leng-kang  ; Sinliau  . . Rev.  Lim  Huang. 

Sin-hu  ....  Tek-kie , Tangliau  . . Rev.  Hau  It-tsho. 

1 Gaw-ehay  is  the  name  of  the  district.  It  is  not  a separate  station.  The  pastorate 
has  only  two  stations,  Chi-a-be  (where  the  Pastor  lives)  and  Cheng-poa. 

2 Chaochow  and  Hweichow  are  the  names  (according  to  the  ‘ Mandarin  ’ pronuncia- 
tion) of  two  out  of  the  four  large  Prefectural  Districts  in  which  the  Swatow  and  Hakka 
work  chiefly  lies. 
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Centres  of  Pastorates 

Mi-ou  . 

Kia-kng 

Iam-tsau 

Phu-sua 

Chia-na 

Swatow 


Pang-kh.au  . 
Kah-chi 


Associated,  Stations. 
Teng-pou  ; Kholeng  . 
Tsau-phou  ; Kang-bue 
Chia-chiu,  Chhin-tshng 
Ng-kng  . 

Tng-bue 

Ou-teng-pue , Phong-chiu-so 


Teng-kng  ; Sin-che 
Kui-ou,  Sin-jiau 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Ng  Siu-teng. 
Vacant. 

Rev.  Kuan  Chipseng. 
Vacant. 

Rev.  Lim  Siu-thien 
(Ordained,  1909). 
Rev.  Lim  Chiang- 
tsau,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lim  Teng-sam. 
Vacant. 

Rev.  Lim  Kau. 


(b)  Pastorates  connected  with  Chaochowfu. 

Chaochowfu  . . . Teng-tng  . . . Rev.  Heng  Liet-kip. 

Peh-tsui-ou  . . . To-thau,  Tiam-kia-thau  . Rev.  Lim  Mo-tsai 

(Ordained,  1907). 


(c)  Pastorates  connected  with  Swabue. 

Swabue  . . . Clnap-cheng  . . . Rev.  Te  Hu-nguan  (In- 

ducted, 1907.  Re- 
signed at  close  of 
year.) 

Tua-ua  ...  ......  Rev.  Phe  Chek-li 

(Ordained,  1909). 

The  rest  of  the  Swatow  stations  follow  under  their  respective  Chinese 

Districts  : — 

(a)  Stations  connected  with  Swatow. 

DISTRICT. 

Hai-yang.  — Am-pou,  Tshua-tng-chhi. 

Jao-ping. — Jao-ping,  Tliuah-khe,  Chieh-thau. 

Kieh-yang.— Tua-ka. 

Chao-yang. — Chao-yang,  Leng-kia , Tat-liau-pou,  Sua-mng-sia. 

Pu-ning. — Kui-su,  Lau-sua-hu,  Ku-pue,  Liou. 

Hwei-lai. — Hwei-lai , Kue-tham , Sang-sua,  Leng-kang,  Sin-theh,  Cheng-hai. 

Chao-an. — Chao-an. 

Namoa  Island. — Au-theli,  Namoa,  Hun-o. 


(b)  Stations  connected  with  Chaochowfu. 

Hai-yang. — Tng-ou,  E-tng , Liau-khait. 

Fungshun. — Liu-ng. 

(c)  Stations  connected  with  Swabue. 

Hai-fung. — Kong-pheng  ; Hai-fung,  Chia-nng,  Nam-hun,  Tang-sua,  Kho-tng. 
Lu-fung. — Lu-fung,  Kie-kia-thau,  Kit-chieh-ue. 

Kwei-shen. — Bueleng . 

IIAKKA  COUNTRY. 

Presbytery  of  Wukingfu. 

South  Hakkaland. 

Associated  Stations.  Ministers. 

Pi-yong  (24  ; $212)  ; Rev.  Phang  Tshiung, 
Thai-yen  (7  ; $9). 


Centres  of  Pastorates. 

Wukingfu 

(137;  $558) 
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Centres  of  Pastorates. 

Thong-hang 

(169;  $425) 

Ho-thien 

(27  ; $160) 

Ho-pho 

(110  ; $331) 


Associated  Stations. 


Sin-thien  (31  ; $51)  ; 
Lo-hai  (16  ; $41)  ; 
Shong-fu  (8  ; $33). 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Tsen  Mien-lu. 

Rev.  Chhin  Tet-chin, 
(Ordained,  1909). 


Rev.  Tshai  Yung 
(Ordained,  1909). 


The  rest  of  the  South  Hakka  stations  follow  under  their  respective 
Chinese  Districts  : — 


DISTRICT. 

Kiehyang. — Kwan-yim-san  (62  ; $98),  Tung -sim-tshun  (23  ; $13)  ; Thai-yong 
(31  ; $32),  Kiu-teu-pu  (7  ; $3),  Nani-san  (6  ; $54),  Shui-liu-pu 
(5;  $11);  Fung-lo-pi  (16  ; $49). 

Lufung. — Ng-yun-thung  (49  ; $55),  Sam-hai  (22  ; $46),  Shong-sa(24;  $79), 
Pat-van  (16;  $44);  Vong-kin-pu  (12;  $30),  Thun-pu  (15;  $25), 
Vong-thong  (9  ; $30). 

Fungshun. — Pu-tsu-tshai  (9  ; $3),  Fungshun  (20  ; $124),  Hi-tsu-tham 
(7),  Yu-tsliau-yong  (4  ; $28). 

Hwei-lai. — Kau-thien  (12;  $20);  Moi-yong  (14  ; $1). 

Hai-fung.— Phai-liang  (or  Ma-chuk)  (26  ; $116),  Fa-chau-leu  (11  ; $13). 


North  Hakkaland. 

There  are  no  ordained  pastors  yet  in  this  part  of  the  Hakka  field.  The 
stations  are  set  down  under  their  respective  Chinese  districts  : — 

DISTRICT. 

Tapu. — Tapu  (33  ; $59),  Samhopa  (14  ; $32),  Fopi,  Vong -Ju-tshun 

(22  ; $68). 

Yung-ting. — Yung-ting  (35  ; $167),  Thai-khe  (10  ; $10),  Fu-loi  (22  ; $81). 
Shanghang. — Slionghong  (11  ; $53),  Chung-tu  (3  ; $9),  Thai-yong  pa  ($27). 
Jao-ping. — Klii-khang  (4  ; $7),  Thienchung-hi. 

Fungshun. — Vong-ihung  (14  ; $48). 

Wuping. — Yu-phin  (10  ; $75). 

Chenping. — Tshiung-kheu  ($11). 

Hai-yang. — Tshan-tang-hu. 

Kiangsi  Prov. — Lo-tliong  (5  ; $510),  Mun-liang  (7  ; 236),  San-pui  ($16), 
On-yen-yen  ($262),  and  Phan-ku-ai,  the  stations  of  the  native  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

FORMOSA. 


Presbytery  of  Tainan. 


Centres  of  Pastorates. 

Tainan 

(424  ; $1,572) 


Bak-sa* 

(592  ; $972) 


(a)  Connected  with  Tainan. 

Associated  Stations. 

Po-kiu-thau,  Sin-chhi,*  Tiong-lo, 
Toa  - oan,  Tsong  - thau  - liau, 
An-peng,  Koan-te-bio , Ji-tsan- 
hang. 

Toa-po,*  Kam-a-na  * (or  Ku- 
chhai  - lun  *),  with  two  out- 
stations,  Lau  - long  and  Sin- 
chhu-a,*  Kong-a-na,*  with  two 
out-stations,  Sin-ho-tsimg  * and 
Toa-liau  * ; Poah-be.* 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Ko  Kim-seng 
(Ordained,  1907). 


Rev.  Lau  Tsun-sin 
(Ordained,  1898.  Re- 
signed at  close  of 
1909). 


* The  Formosa  stations  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  planted  amongst  the  civilised 
aborigines. 
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Centres  of  Pastorates.  Associated  Stations. 

Lam-a-khe  Ku-sia. 

(48;  $332) 


Gu-ta-oan 

(156  ; $495) 


Kiam-tsui-kmig,  Poa-thi-chhu, 
Phoh-a-ka. 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Ng  Leng-kiet 
(or  Ng  Chi-seng) 
(Ordained,  1903). 

V acant. 


The  other  stations  follow,  arranged  under  their  districts  : — 

Hong-soa  District. — A-kau  ; A-li-kang,  with  two  out-stations,  Iam-po  and 
Ka-lah-po  ; Hi-liau  ; Na-au,  with  one  out-station,  Ban-tan  ; Pi-thau, 
with  one  out-station,  Talcow ; Tang-kang,  with  two  out-stations, 
Kiam-po-a  and  Lambay  ; Tek-a-kha,  with  one  out-station,  Kian-kong- 
tsung  ; Tiong-na.*  The  Hong-soa  stations  have  535  members,  and  have 
raised  $1,506. 

Kagi  District. — Kagi  City,  with  three  out-stations,  Sin-kang,  Tau-lak.  and 
Koe-kau  ; Giam-cheng,*  with  three  out-stations,  Ka-poa-soa,*  Koan-a-nia, 
and  Tiarn-a-khau  ; Thau-sia,*  with  two  out-stations,  Hoan-a-chhan  * 
and  Ta-pa-ni  ; Tho-kho  ; Siau-lang , with  one  out-station,  Sai-po-lai  ; 
Oan-li-ke  ; Moa-tau.  These  stations  have  440  members,  and  have  raised 
$1,676. 

East  Coast. — Chioh-pai,*  Li-lang,*  Koan-im-soa,*  Chioh-ho-soa .*  These 

stations  have  135  members,  and  have  raised  $177. 

The  Native  Church’s  Mission. — Ma-keng  (24  ; $17)  and  Teng-soa,  in  the 
Pescadore  Islands. 


(b)  Connected  with  Chianghoa. 


Centres  of  Pastorates. 

Chianghoa 

(443  ; $1,607) 


0-gu-lan  * 

(201  ; $492) 


Associated  Stations. 

Klie-o,  Toa-to-ke,  Lok-kang,  and 
La-li-san  (four  out-stations  of 
Chianghoa)  ; Ka-tang-a,  with 
two  out-stations,  Tsui-boe  and 
Ji-lun-a ; Sia-thau-lun-a,  with 
three  out-stations,  Chhau-e-tun, 
Oan-lim-ke,  and  Toa-tsung ; Tung- 
pat-tau,  with  two  out-stations, 
Hoan-oah  and  Toa-sia-chhu  ; 
Chap-go-tsung  ; Po-sin-tsung. 

Gu-khun-soa,'*  Toa-larn*  Pak-soa- 
khe ,*  Ili-ti-a,  Toa-po-sia .* 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Lim  Hak-kiong 
(Ordained,  1903). 


Rev.  Tsan  Chhi-heng 
(Ordained,  1905). 


The  other  stations  follow  : — 

Chianghoa  District. — Tang-toa-tun  (or  Tai-tiong),  the  Chinese  village 
adjacent  to  the  Japanese  town,  Taichu,  with  two  out-stations,  Tai-li-kit  and 
Aw-jit-tsung  ; Toa-sia,*  with  three  out-stations,  Gu-ma-thau,  Ho-lo-tun,  and 
Lai-sia.*  These  stations  have  235  members,  and  have  raised  $848. 


SINGAPORE. 
Presbytery  of  Singapore. 

Associated  Stations. 


Pay  a Lebar  (19  ; 
Gaylanq  (3  ; $2)  ; 
Selitar  (2  ; $75). 


Ministers. 

Rev.  Tay  Sek  Tin 
(Ordained,  1897). 


Centres  of  Pastorates. 

Tanjong  Pagar  Paya  Lebar  (19  ; $277) 

(Hokkien  Church, 
i.e.,  Amoy  Immi- 
migrants,  34 ; 

$1,428) 

**  The  Formosa  stations  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  planted  amongst  the  civilised 
aborigines. 
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Centres  of  Pastorates.  Associated  Stations.  Ministers. 

Tekkha  (Prinsep  Bukit  Timah  (66  ; $221) ; Vacant. 

Street  : Swatow-  Seranggong  (24  ; $128). 
speaking  pasto- 
rate, 49  ; $329) 

The  other  Stations  are  : — 

In  Singapore  City. — Baba  Church  (Straits-born  Chinese),  meeting  in  the  old 
Prinsep  Street  Church  (42  ; $554). 

In  the  Johore  Sultanate. — Johore  Bahru  (50  ; $344),  Tampoi  ; Muar  (48  ; 
$322),  with  its  out-station,  Ji  Tiou. 


RAJSHAHI,  BENGAL. 

The  two  centres  are  Rampore  Boalia  and  Naogaon.  There  are  some 
Native  Church  members  in  each  place  ; they  are  very  poor,  and  their  contri- 
butions only  amount  to  a few  rupees. 


Mission  Hospitals. 

Income  and  Expenditure. 
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Singapore  student  is  being  trained  in  the  Wnkingfu  College. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 




China 

Japan 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

Total 

Fnhkien 

Province 

Canton  Province 

Formosa 

Singapore 

Amoy 

Swatow  1 

Hakkaland 

South 

North 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Yen2 

$3 

$ 

Pastors’  Salaries  and 

Preachers’  Fund  ... 

6,550 

— 

899 

114 

4,523 

1,238 

— 

Home  Missionary  Fund 

466 

— 

79 

36 

454 

83 

— 

School  Fees 

— 

— 

1,259 

146 

559 

— 

— 

For  Local  Expenditure 

6,457 

— 

764 

698 

2,063 

1,577 

— 

Building  and  Repairs 

— 

— 

251 

664 

1,142 

644 

— 

For  the  Poor... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

260 

— 

— 

Presbytery  Expenses 

— 

— 

43 

9 

275 

128 

— 

Total 

12,493  4 

— 

4,368 

1,668 

9,698 

3,670 

— 

Average  per  Member 

5| 

— 

4 

H 

2§ 

11 

— 

1 The  Swatow  Christian  givings  have  not  been  reported. 

2 The  yen  fluctuates  very  little,  unlike  the  dollar.  Its  value  is  about  25.  id.  The 
dollar  has  for  more  than  a year  been  worth  about  15.  9 d. 

3 The  dollar  in  Singapore  is  always  worth  about  25.  id. 

4 The  American  Reformed  Amoy  Churches  contributed  $12,003,  an  average  of  $7 
per  member. 

NATIVE  WORKERS. 


China 

Japan 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

India 

— 

Hakkaland 

Bengal  (Eastern) 

Total 

Amoy 

Swa- 

Formosa 

Singa- 

Nao- 

gaon 

tow 

South 

North 

pore 

pore 

Boalia 

Ordained  Native  Ministers 

27 

12 

5 



4 

i 





49 

Preachers  ... 

56 

48 

21 

15 

57 

9 

2 

2 

210 

Teachers  in  Mission  Day 
Schools 

21 

10 

20 

5 

5 

4 

2 



67 

Teachers  in  Theological 
Colleges  ... 

3 

3 

1 

_ 

3 



_ 

10 

Students  for  the  Ministry 

16 

20 

13 

— 

23 

— 

— 

— 

72 

Teachers  in  Anglo-Chinese 
Colleges 

5 

6 









u 

Colporteurs 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Chapel-keepers 

3 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

21 

Bookshop  Assistants 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elders 

— 

— 

26 

6 

114 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Deacons  

— 

— 

64 

13 

176 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Hospital  Assistants 

2 

8 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

3 

17 

Hospital  Students 

Biblewomen  

19 

29 

7 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Printers  ...  

— 

5 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pastorates  ...  

23 

14 

4 

— 

6 

2 

— 

— 

49 

Organised  Congregations 1 

50 

23 

13 

2 

44 

6 

— 

138 

Unorganised  Congregations 

41 

51 

18 

19 

47 

6 

1 

1 

184 

1 Including  the  stations  which  are  the  centres  of  the  various  pastorates. 
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GROWTH  OF  MEMBERS. 


South 

Hakka- 

land 

North 

Hakba- 

laml 

Rajshahi 

— 

Amoy1 

Swatow 

Formosa 

Singa- 

pore 

Ram- 

pore 

Boalia 

Nao- 

gaon 

Total 

Communicants,  1908 

2,224 

3,114 

920 

178 

3,354 

292 

12 

5 

10,099 

Adult  Baptisms,  1909 
Received  to  Commu- 
nion (Baptized  in 

137 

198 

69 

49 

211 

23 

1 

688 

Infancy)  ... 

24 

24 

10 

1 

34 

5 

— 

— 

98 

Received  by  Certificate 
Restored  to  Com- 

210 

46 

1 

1 

— 

45 

8 

— 

311 

munion  

3 

5 

1 

1 

18 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Total  Received 

374 

273 

81 

52 

263 

73 

8 

1 

1,125 

Deaths  

82 

53 

20 

4 

116 

10 

1 

— 

286 

Gone  Elsewhere 
Suspended  or  Re- 
moved from  the 

211 

52 

5 

7 

40 

315 

Roll  

20 

14 

2 

— 

49 

3 

— 

— 

88 

Net  Increase 

61 

154 

54 

48 

91 

20 

7 

1 

436 

Communicants,  1909 
Members  under  Sus- 

2,285 

3,268 

974 

226 

3,445 

312 

19 

6 

10,535 

pension  

Children  Baptized 

143 

183 

56 

14 

153 

25 

— 

— 

574 

during  the  year  ... 
Children  Received 

145 

163 

50 

22 

— 

17 

2 

— 

399 

during  the  year  ... 
Baptized  Children, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

10 

1909  

Total  Membership — 

1,418 

1,893 

593 

70 

2,901 

235 

10 

7 

7,127 

Adults  & Children 

3,846 

5,344 

1,623 

310 

6,499 

572 

29 

13 

18,236 

Adult  Adherents  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

Inquirers 

1,153 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

1 The  two  Amoy  Presbyterian  Missions,  the  American  Reformed  and  our  own,  are  in 
many  ways  worked  as  one  Mission,  united  in  Synod  and  Presbyteries,  the  Missionaries 
frequently  interchanging  help  in  the  oversight  and  visitation  of  Congregations.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  to  add  the  American  Reformed  figures  : Adult  baptisms  during  the 
year,  76  ; 18  admitted  to  Communion,  having  been  baptized  in  infancy  ; 45  received  by 
certificate ; 1 restored  from  excommunication  ; 57  deaths ; 44  other  losses ; a net  gain 
of  39.  The  American  Reformed  Mission  baptized  104  children  during  the  year ; the 
Native  Church’s  Missions,  6 ; there  are  1,027  baptized  children  on  the  American  Reformed 
roll,  and  42  on  the  roll  of  the  Native  Church’s  Mission  stations.  Under  suspension  are : 
100  American  Reformed  members ; 8 members  of  the  Native  Church  Mission  stations. 
Communicant  members:  American  Reformed,  1,714;  Native  Church  Missions,  89. 
The  total  for  the  united  Church  (including  251  suspended  members),  4,347  Communi- 
cant members;  2,487  baptized  children,  2,043  inquirers. 
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APPENDIX 


THE  THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION, 


For  the  Year  1909. 


Work  Abroad. 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  sadness  because  of  those  we  have  lost  that  the 
pen  is  once  more  taken  up  to  write  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Women’s  Missionary  Association.  Perhaps  never  before  in  our 
annals  has  the  shadow  of  death  so  often  crossed  our  path  in  the  course 
of  a single  year.  Following  closely  on  the  loss  of  Miss  Ricketts  in 
December  1908  came  the  death  of  Mrs.  James  Ewing  Mathieson, 
of  whom  it  has  been  beautifully  said  that  ‘ her  name  and  work  have 
been  as  a line  of  gold  running  through  all  our  records  of  these  thirty 
years.’  She  passed  away  peacefully  on  January  7th.  In  June  we 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  a true  friend  of  our  Asso- 
ciation and  one  who  had  given  much  practical  help,  especially  in  the 
management  of  the  finances.  In  July  there  passed  away,  after  much 
suffering,  long  and  patiently  borne,  Mrs.  Monro  Gibson,  for  many 
years  a valued  member  of  the  Executive  and  General  Committees, 
and  wdiose  name  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  originator  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Boxes.  Early  in  October  our  beloved  Mrs.  Mathews, 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the  home  organisation  of  our  Associa- 
tion, was  taken  from  us.  Mrs.  Barclay,  w'hose  earnest  pleading  for 
more  workers  in  Formosa  still  rings  in  our  ears,  never  reached  her 
earthly  destination,  but  died  at  Shanghai  on  her  way  back  to  Tainan. 
She  will  be  much  missed  by  our  ladies  in  Formosa,  for  she  was 
always  ready  with  her  sympathy  and  practical  help,  especially  in 
nursing  the  sick.  Two  girls  in  the  Tainan  Girls’  School  have  died, 
and  Pastor  Tan,  of  Chinchew,  has  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  only 
daughter  and  of  a granddaughter,  both  of  whom  died  in  our  Women’s 
Hospital.  Nor  are  these  all  who  have  been  called  Home.  To  many 
of  those  wdiose  names  and  work  are  best  known  in  our  Association 
has  the  call  come  to  give  up  their  nearest  and  dearest.  But  our 
mission  is  to  proclaim  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel,  and  though  we  sorrow,  we 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 


DR.  MARGUERITE  ROSS.  SWATOW 


MISS  MAUD  PATON.  M.A.,  SWATOW 
OUR  LADY  RECRUITS 


[To  face  p.Zi> 


MISS  MARJORIE  LEARNER,  FORMOSA 


MISS  DORA  NOLTENIUS,  AMOY 
OUR  LADY  RECRUITS 


[To  face  p.  97 
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Notwithstanding  these  trials,  there  has  been  much  to  encourage 
us  during  the  past  year,  notably  in  the  number  of  new  Missionaries 
added  to  our  staff  and  in  the  success  of  the  Catherine  Maria  Ricketts 
Fund.  The  new  Missionaries  are  Miss  Maud  Paton , daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Paton,  missionary  teacher  of  Swatow,  who  returned  to  her 
birthplace  in  October  as  one  of  our  Swatow  staff ; Miss  Marjorie 
Learner,  of  Redhill,  who  sailed  at  the  same  time  for  Formosa  ; Miss 
Dora  Noltenius,  sister  of  our  late  valued  Missionary  Miss  Amy 
Noltenius,  who  sailed  for  Amoy  in  November,  and,  lastly,  Dr. 
Marguerite  Ross,  who  has  been  accepted  as  colleague  to  Dr. 
Nina  Beath  in  Swatow,  and  hopes  to  sail  for  China  this  April. 
Our  former  and  valued  Missionary,  Miss  Keith  of  Wuking-fu,  was 
married  at  Hongkong  in  January  to  Rev.  W.  B.  Paton,  also  of 
Wuking-fu.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Miss  Usher,  of  Amoy, 
sent  in  her  resignation  owing  to  her  engagement  to  Rev.  D. 
Ferguson,  of  Tainan.  We  deeply  regret  the  loss  to  Amoy,  but  are 
glad  that  our  mission  staff  in  Formosa  will  gain  by  her  marriage. 
It  will,  we  think,  help  to  a clearer  understanding  of  the  events  of  the 
past  year  if  we  take  the  stations  in  order  and  say  a few  words  about 
each. 

Amoy. — Shortly  after  Miss  Macgregor’s  return  in  February,  she 
set  off  to  visit  the  country  stations  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  north 
of  Amoy.  Miss  Symington,  having  passed  her  final  examination  in 
the  language,  has  also  begun  to  take  her  full  share  of  country 
visiting.  Two  very  important  matters  have  been  under  considera- 
tion during  the  past  year,  viz.,  the  building  of  the  new  Girls’  School 
and  the  new  management  of  the  Kindergarten.  With  regard  to  the 
Girls’  School,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  money  for  this  has  long 
been  in  hand,  and  that  much  of  it  was  collected  in  memory  of  Miss 
Jessie  Johnston,  whose  name  is  as  intimately  connected  with  school- 
work  among  Chinese  girls  as  that  of  Miss  Ricketts  with  the  training 
of  native  Biblewomen.  When  Mrs.  Wales  felt  that  her  flourishing 
Kindergarten  had  begun  to  make  undue  demands  on  her  time  and 
strength  she  begged  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  to  take 
over  the  management  and  to  send  out  a qualified  teacher.  After- 
careful  consideration,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Kindergarten  should  form  a branch  of  the  W.M.A.  wrork  in 
Amoy,  and  that  another  lady  should  be  added  to  our  Missionary  Staff 
at  that  station.  Happily,  Miss  Dora  Noltenius,  with  many  years’ 
experience  of  Kindergarten  work,  was  ready  to  fill  the  post. 

Ghangpu. — There  is  not  much  that  need  be  said  here  about 
Changpu,  except  that  the  work  seems  more  encouraging  than  in  the 
past.  Miss  Lecky’s  furlough  fell  due  last  year,  and  as  Miss  Mac- 
lagan  had  been  far  from  well,  the  two  friends  started  together  on  a 
fortnight’s  visit  to  Formosa,  while  Miss  Symington  kept  Miss  Edith 
Herschell  company  in  their  absence.  Since  Miss  Lecky’s  arrival  in 
England  she  has  celebrated  her  twenty-first  anniversary  of  Mis- 
sionary service  by  addressing  the  December  Committee  meeting  on 
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the  subject  of  a Girls’  School  in  Unsio,  a gift  of  £50  having  been 
sent  to  Miss  Maclagan  in  order  that  such  a school  might  be  opened. 

Chinchew. — Miss  Duncan  returned  from  furlough  in  the  autumn. 
During  her  absence  Miss  Macarthur  had  managed  the  Girls’  School 
with  conspicuous  success.  The  awakening  thirst  of  China  for  edu- 
cation has  made  itself  felt  in  the  Chinchew  Girls’  School.  It  has 
been  advisable  to  extend  the  teaching  of  Mandarin  and  at  increased 
fees.  There  has  been  a great  desire  among  the  older  girls  to  take 
up  teaching  as  a life  work,  and,  as  in  Amoy,  some  girls  who  had  left 
school  have  come  back  for  training  with  this  end  in  view.  Miss 
Duncan  has  received  a gift  of  £25  in  order  to  open  a preliminary 
school  in  Chinchew.  It  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  building 
known  as  the  ‘ Blind  School  ’ for  this  purpose,  and  Miss  McKay, 
who  has  now  passed  her  final  examination  in  the  language,  has  gone 
to  Amoy  wfith  two  of  the  young  Chinchew  school  teachers  to  learn 
Kindergarten  methods.  Dr.  Louisa  Thacker  has  also  passed  her 
final  examination  in  the  language,  and  during  the  past  year  both  she 
and  Dr.  Edith  Bryson  have,  besides  the  ordinary  work  of  the  hos- 
pital, inoculated  more  than  1,000  persons  -with  anti-plague  vaccine, 
mostly  in  the  country  districts. 

Yungchun. — We  are  glad  to  record  that  during  the  past  year 
Yungchun,  as  we  must  now  call  the  place,  has  had  its  full  staff  of 
W.M.A.  workers.  They  have,  however,  felt  the  loss  caused  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moncrieff  to  Formosa.  Signs  of  revival  in 
the  native  Church  have  not  been  wanting,  and  we  trust  that  the 
faithful  labours  of  our  Missionaries  may  soon  be  crowned  with 
success.  In  January  of  last  year  Miss  Boss  visited  the  island  of 
Formosa.  She  stayed  a few  days  at  Tam-sui  with  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Mission,  and  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Moody  as 
they  were  leaving  Formosa.  At  Tam-sui  the  Japanese  Prefect  pre- 
sented Miss  Boss  with  a free  pass  on  the  railway  for  a fortnight.1 
She  then  spent  a happy  week  with  our  ladies  in  Tainan. 

Swatow. — The  past  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  the  new 
Biblewomen’s  house  at  Swatow,  a worthy  memorial  of  Miss  Bicketts. 
It  has  been  described  as  a ‘beautiful,  convenient,  and  well-built 
house,’  and  contains  accommodation  as  well  for  the  primary  school 
in  the  shape  of  two  good  schoolrooms  with  a separate  entrance. 
Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Lyall,  who  gave  much  time  to  the 
superintendence  of  this  work.  Miss  Black  obtained  leave  to  post- 
pone her  regular  furlough  till  1912,  and  in  the  meantime  to  take  a 
short  furlough  in  North  China.  This  she  spent  with  her  sisters, 
and  on  the  way  she  attended  the  Educational  Association  Conference 
which  was  being  held  in  Shanghai.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
Miss  Maud  Paton  was  welcomed  back  to  Swatow,  which  she  had  left 
as  a child.  Dr.  Nina  Beath  has  felt  the  strain  of  her  large  hospital, 
and  the  state  of  her  health  led  to  the  women’s  hospital  being  closed 


1 It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Japanese  Government  in  Formosa 
gives  reduced  fares  to  teachers  and  missionaries  of  all  religions. 
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for  a month  in  the  summer  while  she  took  a much  needed  change 
and  rest.  Happily  she  is  better  and  at  work  again,  but  the  question 
of  a colleague  has  been  an  urgent  one,  and  we  are  greatly  relieved 
by  the  prospect  of  sending  out  Dr.  Marguerite  Eoss,  of  Warrender 
Park  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Chao  chow  fu. — In  view  of  her  approaching  furlough,  Miss  Gill- 
hespy  has  been  trying  to  visit  all  the  stations  pertaining  to  Chao 
chow  fu.  She  and  Miss  Wells  take  it  in  turns  to  do  the  country 
visiting,  to  examine  country  schools,  and  hold  station  classes;  and 
each  of  them  has  contributed  a paper  to  ‘ Our  Sisters  ’ during  the 
past  year  describing  such  tours.  Swabue  comes  within  their  radius. 
There  has  been  much  to  encourage  in  connection  with  the  Women’s 
School  in  the  city — so  many  women  have  applied  for  admission,  and 
those  who  were  admitted  have  worked  well. 

Hahkaland. — We  regret  very  much  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  open  up  regular  work  in  the  north  as  yet.  Miss  Balmer  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  country  visiting , and  has  included  the 
northern  field  in  her  tours.  Miss  Laidler  has  met  with  much  en- 
couragement in  the  Girls’  School,  and  the  Day  School  in  Wuking  fu 
has  been  so  much  appreciated  by  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  parents 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  build  two  extra  classrooms. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a severe  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the 
neighbourhood  led  to  the  dismissal  of  half  the  children  attending  this 
school.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  Miss  Duffus  has  passed  her  first 
year’s  examination  in  the  language. 

Formosa. — It  is  a great  disappointment  to  all  concerned  that  Miss 
Lloyd  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  return  to  Formosa,  but  her 
colleagues  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Miss  Butler  come  back 
safe  and  well,  and  of  welcoming  a new  worker  in  Miss  Marjorie 
Learner.  As  the  accommodation  in  our  ladies’  house  is  somewhat 
limited,  the  Foreign  Missions  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  a house 
in  the  compound,  and  Miss  Stuart  moved  in  there  on  Miss  Learner’s 
arrival.  The  Women’s  School  met  for  only  one  term  last  year, 
it  being  found  advisable  to  give  more  time  to  country  visiting. 
It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  lack  of  interest  among 
the  women , for  Miss  Eoss  records  that  during  her  visit  she  addressed 
a meeting  of  over  70  women,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Christians, 
and  that  at  the  same  hour  two  other  meetings  for  women  were  being 
held  in  other  parts  of  the  city ; and  we  know  as  a fact  that  numbers 
of  women  attend  Church.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  now  a definite 
prospect  of  beginning  work  at  Chianghoa.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Foreign  Missions  a site  outside  the  city  gates  has  been  purchased, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  a ladies’  house  and  a house  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moncrieff  shall  be  built  there. 

India. — Eampore  Boalia  is  one  of  the  stations  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  anxiety  during  the  past  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1909 
Miss  C.  Herschell  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  language  to  be 
promoted  to  the  charge  of  the  school,  which  numbered  over  80 
pupils.  Miss  Moran  was  in  this  way  set  free  to  carry 
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extended  Zenana  visiting.  Owing  to  certain  difficulties  Miss 
Moran’s  resignation  has  been  sent  in,  and  Miss  Herschell,  who  has 
now  passed  her  final  examination  in  the  language,  remains  at  present 
in  sole  charge  of  the  work,  assisted  by  native  teachers. 

Singapore. — We  have  received  from  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  an 
excellent  account  of  the  two  Biblewomen  whose  salaries  are  paid 
by  our  Association.  Interesting  reports  of  the  work  among  women 
and  girls  in  the  Straits  Settlements  have  been  received  from  Miss 
Cook,  who,  we  are  glad  to  know,  is  now  helping  her  mother  in 
Mission  work. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Home  work,  we  would  heartily  thank 
those  wives  of  Missionaries  who  have  during  the  past  year  given  such 
valuable  help  in  school  and  hospital.  For  the  spiritual  results  of 
the  year’s  work  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  interesting  reports  of  the 
Missionaries  themselves.  To  them,  as  to  us,  the  supreme  concern  is 
not  merely  to  bring  Western  healing  and  Western  education  to  the 
heathen,  but  to  bring  the  heathen  to  Christ. 

Work  at  Home. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Catherine  Maria  Ricketts  Fund.  Loyal  and  liberal 
has  been  the  response  throughout  the  land.  We  hoped  for  £T,000 
and  we  received  =£1,096  15s.  Miss  Morison,  who  had  so  kindly 
promised  to  act  as  temporary  Treasurer  of  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Association  until  the  Synod  met,  has,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Committee,  become  permanent  Treasurer.  We  are 
thankful  that  under  her  capable  management  the  finances  have  been 
in  a satisfactory  condition  throughout  the  year. 

We  have  already  referred  to  our  great  loss  in  the  passing  away 
of  Mrs.  James  E.  Mathieson  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  both  of  whom  were 
so  closely  associated  with  the  Home  work.  By  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Fraser  MacEwan  we  have  lost  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents.  On  the 
Executive  Mrs.  J.  M.  Blake,  of  Wallington,  and  Mrs.  Mackay,  of 
Frognal,  have  succeeded  Mrs.  Thornton  and  Miss  Morison  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Committee.  As  Treasurer,  of  course,  Miss 
Morison  retains  her  seat.  The  General  Committee  is  more  largely 
attended  than  ever,  and  has  invited  the  wives  of  professors  in  West- 
minster College  to  become  ex-officio  members  of  Committee.  It 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  its  meetings  not  only  its  own 
Missionaries  on  furlough,  but  from  time  to  time  such  visitors  as  Mrs. 
Gibson  of  Swatow,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith, 
Miss  Mary  Balmer  of  Lovedale,  Miss  Mann,  Dr.  Eleanor  Mont- 
gomery of  Broach,  Mrs.  Miller,  of  the  New  Zealand  Women’s 
Missionary  Association,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  Committee  also  sent  delegates  in  the  persons  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Whyte,  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Miss  Lena  Johnston  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Presbyterian  International  Union,  which  was  held  in 
New  York  last  June. 
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A new  development  in  the  Home  organisation  is  the  Home 
Preparation  Union,  which  is  in  course  of  formation  by  Miss  Moinet, 
aided  by  a small  sub-committee.  It  had  its  origin  in  a paper  read 
by  Miss  Moinet  at  our  own  Annual  Conference,  and  has  as  its  object 
the  training  of  girls  for  the  Mission  Field  without  necessarily  binding 
them  to  become  Missionaries. 

Our  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  May  4th  in  Paddington  Chapel, 
when  the  Moderator  of  Synod,  Eev.  J.  C.  Gibson,  D.D.,  of  Swatow, 
presided.  Mrs.  Thomas  Bell,  Mrs.  Gibson,  of  Swatow,  and  Miss 
Soonderbai  Power  were  the  speakers,  and  many  from  the  Mission 
Field  were  on  the  platform.  The  Annual  Conference,  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  was  attended  by  about 
eight  hundred  ladies,  and  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  we  have 
ever  had.  Training  was  the  keynote  of  several  of  the  papers  read, 
Miss  Moinet  taking  the  Home  preparation  of  candidates  in  waiting, 
Miss  Duncan  the  training  of  Missionaries  on  the  field,  and  Miss 
J.  P.  Craig  the  training  of  the  Home  Church,  while  Mrs.  Donald 
Matheson  spoke  on  ‘ The  Contribution  of  the  W.M.A.  to  the 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Church.’  On  May  6th,  by  kind  invitation 
of  Miss  J.  P.  Craig,  the  Presbyterial  Secretaries  and  Executive  met 
in  conference  at  275  Camden  Eoad,  an  opportunity  of  meeting  which 
was  much  appreciated  by  those  present. 

On  October  6th  we  united  with  the  Foreign  Missions  in  holding 
a Valedictory  Meeting  in  Westbourne  Grove  Church,  the  occasion 
being  the  departure  of  eleven  Missionaries,  among  whom  were 
Miss  Marjorie  Learner,  Miss  Dora  Noltenius,  and  Miss  Maud 
Paton. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  Association  also  joined  the  Foreign 
Missions  in  holding  a meeting  for  prayer  at  Eegent  Square  on 
December  2nd. 

We  may  mention  that  in  connection  with  the  week  of  prayer  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Liverpool  W.M.A.  Committee  asked  the 
branches  in  that  Presbytery  to  set  aside  an  hour  for  prayer.  Many 
branches  agreed  to  do  so,  and  with  excellent  results. 

The  following  Conferences  were  held  in  1909 

1.  The  fifth  Liverpool  Annual  Conference  on  February  18th,  in 
the  Lundie  Memorial  Hall.  Six  hundred  ladies  were  present,  and 
almost  every  Church  in  the  Presbytery  was  represented.  The 
speakers  were  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Johnston,  and  Miss  Lena 
Johnston. 

2.  The  Annual  W.M.A.  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Presbytery, 
held  on  March  31st  in  the  hall  of  Grosvenor  Square  Church.  The 
chief  speaker  was  Miss  Gertrude  Kemp,  F.E.G.S.,  who,  in  a 
most  interesting  address,  told  of  her  travels  among  Missionary 
Stations  in  China,  especially  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  In  spite 
of  a very  wet  day  the  attendance  was  encouraging. 

3.  The  fourth  W.M.A.  Conference  of  the  Durham  Presbytery, 
held  on  September  29th  in  Trinity  Church,  Sunderland,  when  two 
hundred  ladies  were  present,  representing  almost  all  the  branches. 
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Miss  Lecky  was  the  principal  speaker  on  this  occasion.  This  con- 
ference resulted  in  the  formation  of  a new  branch,  that  of  Durham. 

4.  The  Yorkshire  W.M.A.  Conference,  held  in  Cavendish  Road 
Church,  Leeds,  on  October  22nd,  when  there  was  an  encouraging 
attendance.  This  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Miss  Lecky. 

5.  The  W.M.A.  Conference  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  held 
on  November  18th,  when  120  ladies  were  present,  representing 
twenty-two  Churches.  Interesting  addresses  were  given  by  Miss 
Lecky,  of  Changpu,  and  by  Miss  Cowan,  of  Edinburgh. 

During  last  year  the  Presbyterial  Secretary  for  Newcastle  tried 
the  experiment  of  giving  a series  of  afternoon  ‘ At  Homes  ’ for  the 
W.M.A.  Office-bearers  in  that  Presbytery,  and  with  much  success. 
The  Presbyterial  Secretary  for  London  North  also  gave  a garden 
party  for  the  W.M.A.  officials  in  her  Presbytery,  when  a pleasant 
and  helpful  conference  was  held  on  the  subject  of  ‘ How  to  Help  the 
W.M.A.  in  the  Holidays.’ 

We  now  turn  to  deputation  work.  In  the  beginning  of  last  year 
Miss  Butler  was  still  taking  meetings  in  the  London  branches. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  Miss  Duncan  to  continue  this 
work  in  the  spring,  but  she  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness, 
and  her  place  was  kindly  taken  by  Miss  Lena  Johnston.  In  October 
and  November  both  Miss  Lecky  and  Miss  Johnston  were  hard  at 
work.  Miss  Lecky  took  several  meetings  in  the  Berwick  Presbytery 
and  in  Newcastle,  besides  many  meetings  in  London  extending  into 
December.  She  also  addressed  the  Durham  W.M.A.  Conference 
and  the  Newcastle  W.M.A.  and  Girls ’ Auxiliary  Conferences.  Miss 
Lena  Johnston,  on  the  other  hand,  held  nine  meetings  in  the  Man- 
chester Presbytery,  one  at  Hove,  and,  on  November  29th,  a united 
meeting  of  the  Bristol  Churches.  Miss  Lloyd  has  also  been  able  to 
do  some  deputation  work  in  the  North  of  London.  During  the  past 
year  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith  have  also 
visited  several  of  our  branches,  and  have  stirred  up  much  interest  in 
the  Foreign  Missions  Hospital  work  at  Tainan  and  at  Naogaon, 
whither  they  have  each  taken  out  a trained  nurse  to  help  in  the  work. 

The  new  branches  formed  in  1909  are  as  follows  : — Durham  ; 
Maryport,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle;  St.  Hilda,  Jarrow,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle. 

The  following  Churches  each  support  one  of  our  Missionaries  : — 
Claughton  and  Sefton  Park,  in  the  Liverpool  Presbytery;  Frognal, 
Marylebone,  Regent  Square,  and  St.  John’s  Wood,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  London  North ; and  Jesmond,  in  the  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery. In  addition,  the  salaries  of  our  two  ladies  in  India  have 
been  paid  : the  one  by  the  St.  John’s  Wood  Zenana  Working  Party, 
the  other  by  anonymous  donors  in  the  Claughton  congregation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Mary  Ewing  is  also  supported  by 
anonymous  donors,  Miss  Duncan  by  Sunday  Schools  in  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Beath  by  the  ladies  of  Liverpool  Presbytery. 

Treasurer  s Report. — It  is  with  a feeling  of  great  thankfulness 
that  we  can  report  that  the  funds  of  our  Association  are  in  a fairly 
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satisfactory  condition,  showing  that  the  women  of  our  Church  at 
home  are  realising  more  and  more  their  responsibilities  for  their 
‘ sisters  in  other  lands.’ 

Although  the  total  amount  raised  during  1909  was  about  £200 
less  than  in  1908,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  year  £'790  was 
contributed  for  the  Catherine  Maria  Ricketts  Memorial  Fund,  as 
against  £256  6s.  in  1909  for  the  same  object,  the  fund  having  prac- 
tically closed  at  the  date  of  the  Synod. 

The  amount  under  ‘ Association  ’ is  rather  less  than  the  previous 
year,  but  that  from  special  donations,  which  includes  freewill  offer- 
ings and  sales  of  work,  is  considerably  larger.  Thanksgiving 
boxes,  collections,  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  ‘ Our  Sisters,’ 
all  show  gratifying  increases.  The  sum  of  £600  has  been  paid  for 
the  new  Bible  Woman’s  House  at  Swatow,  which  was  to  be  the  first 
charge  on  the  C.M.R.  Fund,  and  £500  has  been  paid  from  the 
General  Funds  forwards  the  new  school  at  Amoy.  £500  is  still  on 
deposit  with  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  for  the  Amoy 
School,  to  be  drawn  when  required,  and  the  interest  from  it  is  added 
to  the  special  fund  for  buildings. 

The  balance  on  the  General  Funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
£2,454  165.  7 d.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  Report  for  1908,  this  is 
only  a working  balance,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  comes  in  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the  financial 
year,  and  is  needed  to  carry  us  over  the  less  productive  months. 

Thanksgiving  Boxes. — Mrs.  Skinner  reports  that  during  the 
past  year  206  new  boxes  have  been  sent  out,  and  that  two  congre- 
gations have  taken  them  for  the  first  time.  Meetings  have  been 
held  in  113  congregations,  when  the  boxes  have  been  sent  in  and 
opened.  During  the  past  year  2,199  boxes  have  brought  in 
£573  14s.  lid.,  showing  an  increase  of  £8  17s.  5 d.  During  the 
sixteen  years  that  the  boxes  have  been  in  use  they  have  yielded  the 
sum  of  £6,955  2s.  9 d.1 

Girls’  Auxiliary. — The  total  membership  of  the  Girls’  Auxiliary 
is  now  571,  an  increase  of  between  80  and  90  during  the  past  year. 
A new  Presbytery  has  been  entered  by  the  formation  of  a branch  in 
Broomhill  Church,  Northumberland.  In  July  a party  of  16  girls, 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Oldham,  attended  the  Missionary  Summer 
School  at  Mundesley  arranged  by  the  Young  People’s  Missionary 
Movement.  A very  happy  week  was  spent  there,  and  much 
valuable  information  on  study  aids  and  how  to  lead  them  was  gained 
from  the  daily  expositions  of  Dr.  T.  P.  H.  Sailer,  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  this  subject. 

The  Annual  Conference  was  held  in  London  in  November,  and 
was  well  attended,  the  chief  speaker  at  the  afternoon  meeting  being 
Mrs.  Douglas  M.  Thornton,  late  of  Cairo,  who  gave  a most  interest- 
ing address  on  ‘ Our  Moslem  Sisters.’ 

1 It  is  earnestly  requested  that  treasurers  of  W.M.A.  branches  when  sending; 
money  to  the  General  Treasurer  will  always  inform  her,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Skinner, 
when  any  of  the  amount  is  contributed  by  the  thanksgiving  boxes. 
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The  Liverpool  Branch  also  held  their  annual  Conference  in 
November,  in  Sefton  Park  Church.  The  chief  speakers  were  Miss 
Dora  Noltenius,  who  has  just  gone  out  to  take  up  work  at  Amoy, 
and  who  was  a member  of  the  Sefton  Park  Church  branch  of  the 
Girls’  Auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  the  author  of  ‘ Inti- 
mate China  ’ and  other  well-known  works.  The  branches  in  the 
Newcastle  and  Durham  Presbyteries  held  a very  successful  joint 
Conference  in  October,  in  College  Road  Church,  Newcastle,  when 
Miss  Cowan,  of  Edinburgh,  conducted  an  Institute  on  Missionary 
Study,  and  Miss  Lecky,  of  Changpu,  spoke  of  the  need  for  women’s 
work  in  China. 

The  Study  Circles  in  Liverpool  have  been  studying  ‘ The  Desire 
of  India,’  by  Dr.  Datta  ; while  all  the  Circles  in  London,  Newcastle, 
Hull  and  Manchester  have  been  taking  ‘ The  Reproach  of  Islam,’ 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner. 

There  has  been  a satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  Circles 
held  during  the  past  year,  and  the  leadership  in  many  cases  has  been 
more  efficient  owing  to  the  training  received  at  the  Mundesley 
Summer  School  or  other  Leaders’  Training  Circles. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Hospital  Supply  Scheme  continue  to  send 
out  boxes  to  the  different  stations,  the  contents  of  which  are  much 
appreciated  by  our  Medical  Missionaries. 

Report  of  Baby  Band. — Two  hundred  and  seventeen  tiny  tots 
joined  the  Baby  Band  last  year,  bringing  our  total  roll  since  the 
commencement,  in  1905,  to  1,172.  Our  list  of  ‘ resignations  owing 
to  age  ’ is  growing  heavier,  and  last  year  130  reached  the  five-year 
limit.  Four  of  our  little  members  left  us  for  the  Better  Land. 

During  the  year  two  new  branches  were  formed  at  Tranmere, 
Birkenhead,  and  Westbourne  Grove,  London.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  many  more,  and  will  gladly  give  information  to  anyone 
desiring  to  form  one. 

The  Ilford  branch  is  second  only  to  Muswell  Hill  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  last  year  Mrs.  Galt,  the  minister’s  wife,  invited  all  the 
little  members  who  were  five  years  old  to  a party. 

The  Wimbledon  members  made  quite  a new  departure,  for  they 
gave  a concert  at  the  W.M.A.  sale  of  work  which  realised  £1  2 s.  6d. 

The  amount  sent  in  during  last  year  to  the  W.M.A.  Treasurer 
for  the  Baby  Home  in  Amoy  was  £21  8s.  9 d.,  an  increase  of  £4  7s. 
on  previous  years. 

‘ Our  Sisters.’ — Mrs.  Blake  writes  : In  presenting  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Magazine,  I should  like  to  point  out  how  amply  justified 
the  Committee  has  been  in  bringing  it  into  line  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  home  work.  In  the  course  of  three  years  ‘ Our 
Sisters  ’ has  brought  in  a profit  of  £125  to  the  Association , instead 
of  being,  as  before,  a financial  loss. 

There  is  little  to  report  beyond  an  increase  in  sales,  and  while 
only  four  new  branches  joined  us  last  year,  there  are  a number 
who  have  agreed  to  take  the  Magazine  in  1910.  The  circulation 
remains  at  13,500  copies  a quarter. 
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I should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  a member  of  the  Girls’ 
Auxiliary  (Miss  Mackintosh,  of  Holybourne)  who  addresses  over  360 
wrappers  for  me  every  quarter.  I send  out  all  the  single  copies  and 
small  parcels  myself,  and  would  find  the  work  too  much  but  for  Miss 


Mackintosh’s  kind  help. 

Magazine  Account  of 
Eeceipts. 

£ s.  d. 

By  sale  of  Our  Sisters  176  13  6 

Interest  on  Deposit 

Account  ...  ...  1 4 11 


£177  18  5 


the  W.M.A.,  1909. 

Payments. 

£ s.  d. 

Postage  of  parcels, 
wrappers,  stamps, 

&c.  ...  ...  7 8 4| 

Printing  and  carriage  120  5 8 

Balance  petty  cash...  0 15  8-^ 

Balance  transferred 
to  General  Fund  49  8 8 


£177  18  5 


Literature  Stall. — Miss  Thornton  reports  : The  Literature  De- 
partment continues  to  do  its  useful  work  in  fostering  the  interest  in 
Foreign  Missions,  and  we  again  have  to  record  the  help  which  it 
has  received  from  our  Missionaries  on  furlough , also  from  Miss  Craig 
and  Miss  Lena  Johnston.  Miss  Johnston,  when  visiting  New  York, 
was  good  enough  to  select  and  purchase  for  the  stall  a number  of 
American  publications  which  met  with  much  appreciation  here,  as 
shown  by  their  speedy  sale.  The  ever  popular  leaflet,  ‘ Who  will 
Open  the  Door  for  Ling  Te,’  has  been  sold  out,  and  this  spring  it 
was  decided  to  reprint  it,  as  the  demand  for  it  still  continues. 

The  only  new  leaflets  published  during  the  year  are  ‘ Rene  Elliot’s 
Mountain,’  which  comes  from  an  American  magazine  and  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  an  explanatory  leaflet,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Jeffrey, 
on  ‘ What  is  the  W.M.A.,’  which  is  for  free  distribution  among  the 
branches,  and,  from  the  many  requests  for  it,  it  is  evident  that  a 
publication  of  this  kind  has  long  been  felt  necessary. 

Photographs  of  the  late  Mrs.  James  E.  Mathieson,  Miss  Duncan, 
and  of  our  new  Missionaries — the  Misses  Learner,  Paton,  and 
Noltenius — have  been  on  sale  throughout  the  year,  and  a few  copies 
of  each  are  still  to  be  had. 

1 The  Reproach  of  Islam,’  the  text-book  in  use  for  the  winter 
1909-1910,  has  been  in  great  demand,  and  already  the  extent  of  the 
sale  of  the  recently  published  ‘ China,’  in  the  ‘ Peeps  in  Other 
Lands  ’ Series,  by  Miss  Lena  Johnston  ; ‘ Children  of  China,’  by 
Rev.  C.  Campbell  Brown,  and  ‘ Children  of  India,’  by  Miss  Ivelman, 
indicates  their  popularity. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  £36  8s.  11  Jd.,  the  expen- 
diture £33  6s.  6Jd.,  so  that,  with  the  balance  of  £3  6s.  Id.  from  last 
year’s  accounts,  the  stall  has  a balance  in  hand  of  £6  8s.  6 d.  with 
which  to  begin  the  year  1910. 
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Prayer  Union  Cards. — Mrs.  Moinet  reports  : The  total  number 
of  cards  issued  during  the  past  year,  including  the  grant  to  the 
Christian  Endeavour  Society  and  others,  was  8,801,  as  against  8,872 
in  1907-08.  The  number  of  branches  continues  the  same,  viz.  158. 
This  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cards  used  is  perhaps  natural, 
as  fluctuations  are  to  be  expected ; but  it  is  not  desirable,  and  must 
be  met  by  a greater  effort  on  the  part  of  all  our  branches  to  order 
fresh  cards  every  year,  and  to  try  to  induce  new  members  to  join. 
Did  we  realise  the  infinite  power  of  united  intercession  for  our 
Foreign  Missions,  none  of  us  would  readily  forgo  the  privilege. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  1909,  together  with  the  balance 
brought  forward,  have  been  £20  12s.  8 d.  The  expenditure,  in- 
cluding a donation  of  £6  to  the  General  Funds  of  the  W.M.A.,  has 
been  J16  10s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  on  December  31,  1909. 
of  ^4  2s.  5 d. 

Missionary  Letters. — 269  letters  a month  have  been  sent  out.  A 
subscription  of  6d.  a year  was  asked  from  branches  in  order  to  meet 
expenses  of  postage.  The  ‘ letters  ’ this  year  have  taken  the  form 
of  a series  of  studies  on  the  work  of  the  W.M.A.  It  is  found  that 
news  direct  from  the  Missionaries  is  better  liked,  on  the  whole,  and 
next  season  these  will  again  be  issued. 

Miss  Sutherland  reports  that  the  Lantern  Slides  were  not  much 
in  demand  during  the  past  year.  The  Amoy  slides  were  exhibited 
in  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  Rochdale  ; and  the  Swatow  box  at 
Westbourne  Grove,  London.  Miss  Kirkaldy  reports  that  the  curios 
have  been  sent  to  five  congregations,  and  the  costumes  to  nine 
congregations — all,  with  the  exception  of  three,  in  the  London 
Presbyteries.  Neither  costumes  nor  curios  have  been  in  so  much 
demand  as  during  the  previous  year.  We  have  to  thank  a member 
of  Committee  for  kindly  presenting  us  with  a box  of  valuable  cos- 
tumes, &c.,  purchased  from  Miss  Mann. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  reports  from  the 
Foreign  Field,  and  to  these  reports  of  the  Home  Organisations,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  once  more  to  those  three  great 
leaders  of  our  Women’s  Missionary  Association,  viz.,  Mrs.  James 
E.  Mathieson,  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  Miss  Ricketts,  whom  wTe  have 
so  recently  lost,  but  who  have  left  an  abiding  impression  on  all  the 
work  at  home  and  abroad.  Who  can  say  how  much  we  owe  to  their 
business  capacity,  their  wise  counsels  and  loving  sympathy,  their 
earnest  prayers,  and,  above  all,  to  their  glowing  spiritual  life  ! We 
can  best  cherish  their  beloved  memory  by  humbly  following  in  their 
footsteps  and  by  carrying  on  the  work  begun  by  them  in  the  same 
spirit  of  devotion  and  consecration. 

ELIZABETH  W.  BELL,  President. 

ALICE  VOELCKER,  R.ecording  Secretary. 

[For  Financial  Statement,  see  under  ‘ Accounts  of  the  Church,’  p.  394.] 
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NAOGAON  DISPENSARY  WITH  WAITING-ROOM  ON  EITHER  SIDE 

(The  three  buildings  cost  £42) 


A PRIVATE  TEMPLE.  RAMPORE  BOALIA 
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THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  FUND  in  account  with  the 
TREASUREESHIP  COMMITTEE. 


Dr. 


For  Year  to  December  31,  1909. 


Cr 


1908.  Payments.  1909. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

513 

18 

6 

To  Balance  from  last 

year  ...  Dr. 

0 

0 

0 

13,967 

15 

9 

)) 

Salaries  of  Mis- 

sionaries 

13,466 

16 

3 

1,331 

15 

9 

JJ 

Amoy  

1,214 

2 

8 

934 

1 

8 

Swatow  ... 

964 

19 

0 

686 

12 

10 

Hakka  

641 

13 

1 

280 

4 

1 

jj 

Samhopa 

271 

16 

1 

875 

14 

5 

jj 

Formosa 

889 

18 

5 

302 

15 

8 

Singapore 

380 

0 

0 

30 

5 

0 

jj 

India  

117 

3 

4 

1,188 

19 

1 

Passage  Money... 

396 

18 

8 

93 

10 

11 

Travelling  Ex- 

penses of  Mis- 
sionaries and 

Deputies  (at 
home) 

168 

15 

3 

208 

3 

0 

i) 

Outfit  

320 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Penang  ... 

20 

0 

0 

1,515 

5 

8 

jj 

Home  Charges . . . 

1,429 

8 

1 

140 

8 

0 

>> 

Interest  on  Over- 

drawn Account 

0 

0 

0 

569 

10 

9 

jj 

Hospitals 

468 

16 

5 

£22,659  0 8 £21,250  7 3 


1908.  Receipts.  1909. 
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s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d . 

110,948 

10 

2 

By  Congregations 

*9,537 

8 

11 

2,461 

15 

7 

„ Sunday  Schools 

2,384 

2 

1 

2,167 

12 

2 

,,  Edinburgh  Com- 

mittee of  Scot- 
tish Auxiliary 

2,114 

11 

10 

2,328 

13 

5 

„ Donations 

1,339 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

„ Donations  for 

Rampore  Boalia 
Church  Repairs 

118 

2 

10 

330 

0 

0 

„ Dr.  Barbour  for 

Mr.  Rankin’s 
Salary 

330 

0 

0 

417 

19 

3 

,,  Do.  for  Mr.  Wat- 

son’s Salary ... 

414 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ Capt.  Dawson 

for  Mr.  R.  A. 
Rogers’  Salary 

200 

0 

0 

200  0 0 „ The  London  Mis- 

sionary Society 
for  Mr.  H.  J.  P. 
Anderson’s 


Salary 

200 

0 

0 

230 

0 

0 

Friends  for  Dr. 

Wight’s  Salary 

250 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Donations  for  Dr. 

Cousland’s 

Salary... 

30 

0 

0 

2,221 

11 

6 

Self-Denial  Fund 

(net)  ... 

1,338 

19 

0 

260 

0 

0 

The  Dunn  Trust 

250 

0 

0 

Interest : — 

332 

19 

4 

Barbour  Bequest 

330 

6 

5 

85 

15 

4 

Burnside  Bequest 

85 

0 

10 

285 

0 

0 

Sturge  Bequest 

284 

7 

6 

7 

12 

2 

For  support  of 

Cot 

7 

10 

10 

10 

5 

2 

Interest  on  Miss 

Hurst’s  Dona- 
tion ... 

13 

3 

8 

117 

11 

1 

JJ 

Missionary  Meet- 

ings 

121 

15 

4 

96 

0 

0 

,, 

Transfers  from 

Special  Ac- 

counts : — 

0 

0 

0 

ForTheologic- 

al  Students 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

For  Shong- 

hong  Land 
and  Building 

55 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

For  Hakka 

Printing 

Press 

4 

11 

7 

12 

9 

5 

Sales  of  “ Our 

Missions”  ... 

0 

0 

0 

115 

6 

0 

Transfer  from 

Working  Ba- 
lance Account 

(LamontFund) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Transfers  from 

LegaciesEqual- 

isation  Account  §1,840 

2 

1 

£22,659 

0 

8 

£21,250 

7 

3 

(*)  Exclusive  of  £238 18s.  lOrZ.  and  (f)  exclusive  of  £77  Is.  3d.,  contributed  for  the  Livingstonia  Mission 
(t)  See  next  page  for  further  donations  for  this  purpose. 

(§)  £600  was  received  from  a legacy  during  the  year.  The  Legacies  Equalisation  Fund  has  there- 
fore been  diminished  by  £1,240. 
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In  addition  to 
following  Donations 


the  receipts  for  ordinary  expenditure, 
were  received  for  special  purposes : — 


the 


For  Special  Students  at  Swatow  and  Wukingfu — 
Berwick,  Wallace  Green  ... 

Liverpool,  Mount  Pleasant 
London,  Frognal ... 

Hove 

Redhill  ... 

Manchester,  Withington  ... 

Muswell  Hill  Session 
Mr.  R.  J.  Burns  ... 

Mr.  D.  C.  Haldeman 

For  Naogoan  Nurse  and  Cottage  Wards  Fund — 
By  Contributions  and  Sale  of  Post  Cards 
For  repairing  Rampore  Boalia  Church — 

(£18  2.?.  1 Od.  more  was  raised  for  this  purpose, 
and  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  General 
Account — on  the  payment  side  as  part  of 
the  expenditure  in  India.) 

For  the  new  Swabue  Church — 

Mrs.  Grant 
Rev.  D.  Sutherland 

J.  0.  R.,  for  extension  of  Amoy  A.  C.  College  ... 
For  Cricket  Pitch  at  Swatow — Highbury 
Cricket  Club 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

18  0 0 
6 0 0 
18  0 0 
6 0 0 
10  10  0 
3 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 

79  10  0 

765  9 2 
70  9 2 


500  0 0 
100  0 0 

600  0 0 

3 0 0 

5 16 


£1,523  9 10 


THE  WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT  for  Year  ended  December  31,  1909. 
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DONATIONS  AND  LEGACIES. 


For  the  Ordinary  Work  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 


Scottish  Auxiliary  Association 
Legacies — 

Miss  Jane  Muil 
Miss  E.  A.  Sykes 
Mr.  D.  Well  by 

Donations — 

Dr.  A.  H.  Barbour : — 

For  Mr.  Watson’s  Salary 
„ Mr.  Rankin’s  Salary 

For  Dr.  Wight’s  Salary  : — 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Barbour 
Dr.  Wight  and  Friends 

The  Dunn  Trust 

The  Reyner  Trust 

London  Missionary  Society  : — 

For  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson’s  Salary  ... 

For  Dr.  Cousland’s  Salary: — 

C.M.S.  Medical  Auxiliary  ... 

C.E.Z.M.S. 

Captain  Dawson,  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Rogers’  Salary  ... 
W.  Ainslie,  Esq.  (2  donations)  ... 

Rev.  A.  Aldridge 
J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

‘ Anonymous,’ Thanksgiving  ... 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous,’  per  Rev.  Dr.  Morris  Stewart 
‘Anonymous,’  for  Church  in  Malay  States 
B.  J.  Baldwin,  Esq.  (2  donations) 

Rev.  S.  Band 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Barbour,  for  Singapore  Baba  Work  ... 
Jas.  Bonar,  Esq. 

Geo.  W.  Borlej , Esq. ... 

‘ W.  M.C.’  ... 

Mrs.  M.  Chalmers 

‘ Cheerful  Giver,’ for  Native  Teacher  ... 

W.  Cox,  Esq. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Crabbe 
‘M.  D.’ 

Miss  J.  Ewing 
Miss  J.  Fiddes 
S.  Figgis,  Esq. 

‘ A Friend  ’ .. . 

‘A  Friend,’  for  Chinchew  Boys’  School 
‘ A Friend  of  the  China  Mission,’  per  A.  Taylor,  Esq. 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys’  Religious  Society,  for  Rev. 

Dr.  Gibson’s  Work,  Swatow 
Rev.  A.  Gregory 
‘D.  C.  H.’  ... 

Miss  M.  B.  Hagger  ... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

414 

15 

0 

330 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

25 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

5 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

£ s.  d. 
2,114  11  10 


600  0 0 


744  15  0 


250  0 0 
250  0 0 
55  0 0 

200  0 0 


30  0 0 
200  0 0 


Carried  forward 


£593  6 6 4,444  6 10 
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Brought  forward 
J.  Halliday,  Esq. 

Inverness  Y.M.C.A.,  for  Dr.  Biddel’s  Work 
John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  Johnstone 
‘E.  H.  L.’  ... 

John  Lamont,  Esq.  ... 

Mrs.  Leggate,  for  Rampore  Boalia 
4 D.  M.  M.’  (2  donations) 

‘ A.  Mcl.’ 

Mrs.  McLean 
A.  N.  Macnicoll,  Esq. 

Rev.  A.  Miller,  D.D.  ... 

A.  C.  Miller,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Mitchell,  Esq.  ... 

Robert  Morton,  Esq 

Miss  M.  Munro,  for  Takow  Hospital 
‘F.  N.’ 

4 M N.’ 

North  London  Presbytery  Teas,  profit  in  1909 
Oxford  Boys’  Mission  Band 
4 S.  H.  A.  P.’ 

•W.  L.  P.’  ... 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Paion 
T.  E.  Quirk,  Esq. 

4J.  O.  R.’  ... 

Mrs.  Jane  Rew 
The  Misses  Robinson 
Ivan  Roths,  Esq. 

4 Scotland  ’ ... 

A Small  Token  of  Appreciation,  for  4 Motion 
Faith’ 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Stewart  ... 

David  Smith,  Esq. 

Miss  I.  D.  Steele 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Taylor 
A Thankoffering 
J.  G.  V.  R.  ... 

Ditto  (for  Medical  Work)  . . 

Mrs.  E.  Wallace 
James  Wallace,  Esq., 

Miss  Watson,  for  School  for  Blind 
Proceeds  of  Wenslet/daU:  Cheese 
4 A Working  Man’s  Thankoffering  ’ 

A Working  Woman’s  Mite,  for  China  Mission 
A.  W.  Yeo,  Esq. 


of 


£ s.  d. 
593  C tl 
25  0 0 

15  0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
10  0 0 
50  0 0 

0 10  0 
1 10  0 
50  0 0 
5 0 0 
50  0 0 
3 3 0 
50  0 0 
50  0 0 
50  0 0 
2 0 0 
10  0 0 


£ s.  d. 
4,444  (1  10 


0 5 
2 14 

1 1 


0 


0 
5 
3 

100  0 0 
5 0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
5 0 0 
3 3 
50  0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 

20  0 0 
5 0 0 
25  0 0 

(5  5 
20  0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
10  0 
1 0 0 
10  0 0 
1 0 0 
0 1 0 
2 0 0 
0 12  0 
20  0 0 


0 


1,234  11 


£5,728  18  0 


Total 
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THE  SYNOD’S  MOTION. 

‘ At  Cardiff,  and  within  Eoath  Park  Church,  on  Tuesday  and 
Inter  alia:  Thursday,  the  3 rd  and  5th  days  of  May,  1910. 

‘ The  Synod  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  Convener. 

‘ On  his  motion,  the  Synod  resolved  as  follows  : — 

‘ 1.  The  Synod  receives  the  Report,  with  thanks  to  the  Committee. 

‘ 2.  The  Synod  offers  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  continuance  of  His 
blessing  on  the  work  of  our  Foreign  Mission,  for  the  boundless  opportunities  to 
which  His  call  still  invites,  and  especially  for  the  manifest  favour  and  rich 
encouragement  of  His  Presence  in  times  of  grave  change  and  unrest  in  the 
great  mission  fields  of  the  world. 

‘ 3.  The  Synod  records  its  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  the  Mission  has  suffered 
through  the  deaths  of  such  old  and  loyal  home  friends  as  Mr.  Thomas  Bell 
and  Mr.  Charles  Macdonald,  and  of  a missionary  so  devoted  as  Mrs.  Barclay  ; 
expresses  its  sincere  regret  at  the  resignation  on  grounds  of  health  of  two 
capable  workers,  Dr.  Muir  Sandeman  and  Rev.  A.  E.  Davies ; and  extends  a 
warm  and  confident  welcome  to  the  following  recruits  : Dr.  Rob.  Chalmers 
(Swabue),  Rev.  T.  W.  Douglas  James,  B.A.  (Swatow),  Mr.  Alfred  W. 
Edmunds,  B.A. I.  (T.C.D.),  (Anglo-Chinese  College,  Swatow),  Miss  Maud 
Paton  and  Dr.  Marguerite  Ross  (Swatow),  Miss  Dora  Noltenius  (Amoy),  Miss 
Marjorie  Learner  (Formosa). 

‘4.  The  Synod  congratulates  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  on  the 
fruitful  services  of  its  band  of  zealous  missionaries ; acknowledges  with  deep 
gratitude  the  efficient  and  sustained  sympathy  of  a great  company  of  workers 
and  givers  in  the  home  field ; records  anew  its  untold  indebtedness  to  the 
unfailing  interest  and  marvellous  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the  Scottish 
Auxiliary;  rejoices  in  the  initiation  of  annual  missionary  campaigns  by  the 
Westminster  College  Missionary  Society,  and  gratefully  commends  the  enter- 
prise of  the  students  to  the  sympathy  of  such  Presbyteries  and  Congregations 
as  they  may  visit. 

‘ 5.  The  Synod  cordially  thanks  the  Synod  Deputies,  and  especially  their 
Convener,  Mr.  Howie  Boyd,  for  their  efficient  visitation  of  five  Presbyteries  of 
the  Church  during  the  past  year ; appoints  Deputies  to  visit  the  Presbyteries 
of  London  North  and  South  during  the  coming  year;  requests  each  Presbytery 
throughout  the  Church  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  pulpits  in  the  Foreign 
Mission  interest  on  some  convenient  date;  and,  further,  commends  to  Congre- 
gations the  observance  of  the  November  Week  of  Prayer  for  Missions,  as  an 
opportunity  of  uniting  the  grace  of  intercession  with  the  offerings  of  grateful 
hearts. 

‘ 6.  The  Synod  instructs  Ministers  and  Office-bearers  to  bring  the  claims  of 
the  young  people’s  Swabue  Mission  before  the  young  men  and  women  of  their 
Congregations,  and  to  urge  them  to  take  a willing  share  in  the  support  of  their 
own  corner  of  the  Mission  Field. 

‘7.  The  Synod  sanctions  the  arrangement  arrived  at  by  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Committee  and  the  Instruction  of  Youth  Committee  to  transfer  to  the 
care  of  the  latter  the  work  of  initiating  and  guiding  Mission  Study  Circles. 

‘ 8.  The  Synod  authorises  the  Committee  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  inquiry  now  proceeding  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  general  work  of  the  Mission  and  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Association. 

‘ 9.  The  Synod  once  more  commends  the  great  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  generous  sympathy  and  support  of  our 
own  Church. 
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‘ 10.  The  Synod  asks  the  prayers  of  the  Church  on  behalf  of  the  W orld 
Missionary  Conference,  soon  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh ; urges  upon  all  its  loyal 
people  an  earnest  study  of  the  critical  and  unexanqiled  problems  presented  by 
the  present  world  situation,  as  a challenge  to  evangelical  Christianity  and  to 
every  believing  heart ; and  commends  its  own  missionaries  and  all  their  work  to 
the  devout  intercession  of  the  whole  Church  and  to  the  saving  help  of  God. 

‘ 11.  Finally,  the  Synod,  recognising  the  greatness  of  the  task  committed  to 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  Evangelisation  of  the  World,  and  thankfully 
acknowledging  the  many  signs  that  now  appear  of  a closer  fellowship  among 
Christian  brethren,  expresses  its  cordial  sympathy  with  all  efforts  made  to 
secure  comity  and  federation  on  the  Mission  Field  among  all  Mission  agencies, 
and  earnestly  hopes  that  the  World  Missionary  Conference  may  do  much  to 
effect  that  great  purpose. 

‘ On  the  Report  of  the  same  Committee,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell  also 
moved  as  follows,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Gillies  : — 

‘ The  Synod  learns  with  profound  regret  that  owing  to  recurring  deficiencies 
in  annual  income,  and  a serious  decrease  in  revenue  during  the  year 
1909,  the  Committee  has  had  definitely  to  consider  the  question  of 
withdrawal  from  part  of  the  field  now  occupied  by  our  Mission ; 
accepts  the  recommendation  that  withdrawal  from  a mission  centre 
or  centres  be  postponed  for  a year ; authorises  the  Committee  to  ascer- 
tain by  a direct  appeal  to  every  Presbytery  and  Congregation  whether 
such  permanent  increase  of  mission  income  can  be  secured  as  will 
arrest  the  abandonment  of  any  district  now  occupied  by  our  Missions ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  such  increase  not  being  secured,  instructs  the 
Committee  to  report  to  the  Synod  of  1911  the  mission  centre  or  centres 
which  could  be  surrendered  with  least  hurt  to  the  work  as  a whole, 
to  report  also  to  what  other  Mission  such  centre  or  centres  could  be 
transferred. 

1 Dr.  S.  W.  Carruthers,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie,  moved  the  follow- 
ing amendment : — 

‘ The  Synod,  looking  carefully  at  the  rate  of  the  growth  of  the  Home 
Church,  at  the  rapid  development  of  the  Foreign  Mission  work  in 
many  districts,  at  the  inadequate  numbers  of  the  present  Staff  for  the 
needs  of  these  fields,  and  at  the  urgency  of  the  existing  crisis  in 
missionary  work  in  the  East,  and  believing  that  in  all  these  circum- 
stances a policy  of  concentration  will  enhance  the  Church’s  value  as 
an  agency  for  extending  Christ’s  Kingdom,  resolves,  with  much  re- 
luctance, and  solely  in  the  belief  that  the  efficiency  of  its  Mission 
work  will  be  thereby  increased,  to  withdraw  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  from  some  portion  of  its  Mission  field.  It  therefore  instructs 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  to  consider  carefully  the  method  by 
which  this  decision  should  be  carried  out,  authorising  it  to  take  such 
steps  as  it  may  deem  best  for  this  end. 


‘ After  discussion,  Dr.  Carruthers,  by  leave  of  the  Synod,  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and,  after  adjustment  of  motions,  it  was  resolved  as  follows:  — 

‘ The  Synod  learns  with  profound  regret  that,  owing  to  recurring  defici- 
encies in  annual  income  and  a serious  decrease  in  revenue  during  the 
year  1909,  the  Committee  has  had  definitely  to  consider  the  question 
of  withdrawal  from  part  of  the  field  now  occupied  by  our  Mission ; 
accepts  the  recommendation  that  consideration  of  such  withdrawal  be 
postponed  for  one  year ; and  therefore  authorises  the  Committee  so  to 
lay  the  facts  before  all  Presbyteries  and  Congregations  as  that  they 
shall  realise  the  urgency  of  the  appeal,  in  view  of  the  peril  of  with- 
drawing from  any  centre  of  the  Missions. 
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‘ With  a view  to  attain  this  end  the  Synod  earnestly  appeals  to  all  Congre- 
gations to  adopt  methods  other  than  an  annual  collection  for  systematically 
gathering  the  offerings  of  the  people  for  Foreign  Missions,  so  as  to  secure  such 
permanent  increase  of  Mission  income  as  will  maintain  our  present  work  in 
efficiency.  It  further  instructs  Presbyteries  to  hold  Conferences  at  an  early 
date  on  the  best  means  of  quickening  interest  in  its  Foreign  Mission  work. 
It  resolves  that  a pastoral  letter  on  the  subject  be  drawn  up,  accompanied  by 
such  other  statements  as  to  the  Mission  work  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  to 
be  placed  personally  in  the  hands  of  every  member  and  adherent. 

‘ Thereafter  Sir  Henry  Robson  moved  the  following  addition  to  this  resolu- 
tion, seconded  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Macphail:  — 

1 That  every  member  of  the  Church  be  communicated  with  personally  on 
the  question  of  the  future  of  our  Foreign  Missions,  so  as  to  ascertain 
unmistakably  the  real  mind  of  the  Church. 

‘ This  to  be  done  as  follows  : — 

‘ A short  pastoral  letter  on  the  subject  to  be  drawn  up,  accompanied  by 
such  other  statements  as  to  the  Mission  work  as  may  be  thought  necessary  ; 
100,000  of  these  to  be  printed,  with  a form  attached  in  which  the  signatory 
can  state  how  much  he  hopes  to  give  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually,  in 
future,  for  Foreign  Missions. 

‘ This  to  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  each  Congregation  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate to  the  membership. 

‘ It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Financial  Authority  of  each  Congregation 
(i.e.,  Deacons’  Courts  or  Committees  of  Management)  to  place  the  letter  per- 
sonally in  the  hands  of  each  member,  and  to  ascertain  what  the  response  is 
from  each. 

‘ A Roll  of  Contributors  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund  to  be  made  up  in  each 
Congregation,  and  on  a Sunday  to  be  fixed  by  the  Financial  Authority  the 
Minister  to  announce  from  the  pulpit  the  total  number  of  contributors  and  the 
total  amount  promised. 

‘ On  a day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presbytery  the  rolls  from  the  Congregations  to 
be  handed  in,  with  a statement  of  the  total  number  of  contributors  and  the 
amount  in  each  Congregation. 

‘ At  next  Synod  each  Presbytery,  at  a time  to  be  fixed  beforehand,  to 
present  the  rolls  from  the  Congregations  within  its  bounds,  with  a statement 
of  the  number  of  contributors  and  the  amount  raised  in  the  Presbytery. 

‘ This  resolution  is  arrived  at  because  of  the  urgency  of  need  on  the  part  of 
our  Foreign  Missions,  without  prejudice  to  the  responsibility  imposed  by  last 
Synod  on  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
precedent. 

‘ On  this  motion  being  put  to  the  Synod,  the  Moderator  declared  it  to  be 
carried  by  a large  majority.  The  Synod  then  adopted  the  motion,  and  resolved 
in  terms  of  it. 

‘ On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Connell,  it  was  further  resolved  as 
follows  [as  to  the  North  Hakka  proposals]  : — 

‘ The  Synod,  while  warmly  appreciating  the  generous  offers  of  the  anony- 
mous donors,  does  not  feel  itself  in  a position  to  decide  on  the  proposal 
to  establish  a new  centre,  but  remits  the  whole  question  to  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee,  with  authority  to  deal  with  it  in  what  way  seems 
to  them  expedient.’ 

The  Synod  appointed  the  week  beginning  on  Sunday,  November  27,  to  be 
a season  of  prayer  and  of  self-denial  and  thanksgiving  offerings  on  behalf  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church,  and  expressed  its  gratification  at  the 
response  of  the  Church  in  1909  to  the  appeal  for  a self-denial  offering. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  4,  the  Synod’s  Missionary  Meeting  was  held, 
the  church  being  crowded  by  a greatly  interested  and  appreciative  audience, 
addresses  on  Foreign  and  Jewish  Mission  Work  being  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
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Wann,  D.D.,  ex-Principal  of  the  Scottish  Missions  College,  Calcutta;  Dr.  P. 
Anderson,  of  Formosa;  Mr.  A.  P.  G.  Levin;  Dr.  Robert  Morison,  of  Naogaon, 
Bengal ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Gibson,  of  Swatow. 

On  Friday,  May  6,  the  following  ministers  and  elders  were  set  apart  as 
Foreign  Mission  Deputies  for  the  year  1910-11,  to  visit  the  Congregations  of  the 
two  London  Presbyteries:  — 

The  Revs.  Alex.  Alexander,  M.A.  ; Benjamin  Bell,  B.D.  ; Henry  Crombie; 
J R,  Fleming,  B.D.  ; J.  R.  Gillies,  M.A.  ; R.  M.  Gray,  M.A.  ; J.  G.  Goold, 
M.A.  ; W.  Fearon  Halliday,  M.A.  ; Win.  Kidd;  Thomas  Mackay,  M.A.  ; 
Roderick  Macleod ; P.  A.  Milne;  A.  Morris  Stewart,  D.D.  ; Alex.  Ramsay, 
B.D.  ; John  Reid,  M.A.  (Moseley);  J.  M.  E.  Ross,  M.A.  ; J.  Hope  Scott, 
M.A.  ; W.  E.  Shaw;  D.  Smith;  W.  J.  Street,  M.A.  ; S.  Stephen  Walker, 
M.A.  ; J.  Macartney  Wilson,  B.D.  ; J.  M.  Witherow,  M.A.  ; W.  S.  Herbert 
Wvlie,  M.A.  ; Mr.  R.  J.  Burns,  Professor  Macalister,  LL.D  F.R.S.  ; Mr. 
Robert  Whyte,  Sir  Andrew  Wingate. 
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